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PREFACE 

Nothing is more c;isy than to state the subject of 
The Ambassadors, which first appeared in twelve 
numbers oi The North American Review (1903) and 
was published as a whole the Siimc year. 'J'hc 
situation involved is gathered up betimes, tiiat is 
in the second chapter of Book Fifth, for the reader's 
benefit^ into as few words as possible — })lanted or 
"sunk," stiffly and salicntly, in the centre of the 
current, almost perfiaps to the obstniction of traffic. 
Never can a composition of this sort have sprung 
straighter from a dropixd grain of suggi^tion, and 
never can that grain, devclo|xxl, overgrown and 
smothered, have yet lurked more in the mass as an 
independent particle. The whole cast*, in fine, is 
in Lambert Strether’s irrepressible outbreak to little 
Bilham on the Sunday afternoon in Gloriani's garden, 
the candour with which he yields, for his young 
friend's enlightenment, to the charming admonition of 
that crisis. The idea of the tale resides indeed in 
the ^ay fact that an hour of such unprecedented 
«ase. should have been felt by him as a crisis, and 
he is at pains to express it for ns as neatly as we 
eoidd de^ue. , The remarks to which be thus gives 
dttermice contain the essence of The Ambassamrs, 
hie fingers dose, before he has done, round the stem 
. of the foUddown flower ; idiich, after that fa.shfoa, 
he OonrintKS officiously to present to us. “ Live 
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all you can ; it*s a mistake not to. It doesn't so 
much matter what you do ii^articular so long as 
you have your life. If you haven't had that what 
have you had ? Tm too old — ^too old at any rate for 
what I see. What one loses one loses ; make no 
mistake about that. Stdl, w^e have the illusion of 
freedom ; therefore don’t, like me to-day, be without 
the memory of that illusion. I was either, at the 
right time, too stupid or too intelligent to have it, 
and now I'm a case of reaction against the mistake. 
Do what you like so long as you don’t make it. For 
it was a mistake. live, live ! *’ Such is the gist 
of Strether’s appeal to the impressed youth, whom 
he likes and whom he desires to befriend ; the word 
" mistake ” cK:curs several times, it will be seen, in 
the course of his reinarksr— which gives the measure 
of the signal wanung he feels attached to his case. 
He has accordingly missed too much, though perhaps 
after all constitutioiiiilly qualihed for a better part, 
and he wakes up to it in conditions that press the 
spring of a terrible question. Would there yet perhaps 
be time for reparation ? — reparation, that is, for the 
injury done his character ; for the affront, he is quite 
ready to say, so stupidly put upon it and in nidiidi 
he hiis even himself had so clumsy a hand ? The 
answer to which is that he now at all events see$ \ 
so that the business of my tale and the maxtli of my 
action, not to say the precious moral of eveiythmil^ 
is just my demonstration of this process of 

Noticing can exceed the closeness with which the 
whole fits again into its gemu Tliat had be^ given 
me bodily, as usual, by the spoken word, for 1 was to 
take the image over exactly as 1 happened to. have 
met it. A friend had repeated to me, with 
appreciation, a thing or two said to him by a num^oi 
distinction, much his senior, and to wfaii^ a seiwe 
akin to that of Strethc^'s melaiichcly dtoqiieMe 
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be imputed — said as chance would have, 
and so easily might, M Paris, and in a charming, old 
garden attained to a house of art, and on a Sunday 
^temoon of summer, many persons of great interest 
bemg present. The observ^ation there listened to 
and gathered up had contained part of the ** note 
that I was to recognise on tiie spot as to my purpose 
*^ad contained in fact the greater part ; the rest 
was in the place and tlie time and the scene they 
sketched : these constituents clustered and combined 
to give me further support, to give me what I may 
call the note absolute. There it stands, accordingly, 
full in the tideway ; driven in, with hard taps, like 
scrnie strong stake for tJie noose of a cable, the swirl 
of the current roundabout it. What amplified the 
bint to more than the bulk of hints in general was 
the gift with it of the old Paris garden, for in that token 
were sealed up values infinitely precious. Then?' 
was of course the seal to break and each item of the 
packet to count over and handle and estimate ; but 
somehow, in the light of the hint, all the elements 
of a situation of tlie sort most to my taste were 
thore. I could even remember no occasion on whicii, 
so confronted, I had found it of a livelier interest to 
take stock, in this fashion, of suggested wealth. For 
I think, vcflrily, that there are degrees of merit in sub- 
jects— 4li spite of the fact that to treat even one 
the most ambiguous with due decency we must 
lor the time, foe the feverish and prejudiefed hour, 
at figure its merit and its dignity as possibly 
What it comes to, doubtl^, is that evm 
UMosigi the supremely good — since with such alone 
is it ime's themy of <me's honour to be ccmcenied — 
is an id^ bmufy of goodness the invoked 
4Gthm of whkh is to raise die artistic faith to its 
limabnum. Then truly, 1 hold, one's theme may 
4 ms said to shine, and that of Tke Ambassaim, I 
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confess, wore this glow for me from beginning to 
end. X*ortunately thus I am*^ble to estimate this 
as, frankly, quite tlie best, '* all round,'* of all 
my productions ; any failure of that justification 
would have made such an extreme of complacency 
publicly fatuous. ^ 

1 recall then in this connexion no moment of 
subjective intennittence, never one of those alarms 
as for a suspected hollow beneath one's feet, a felt 
ingratitude in the scheme adopted, imder which 
confidence fails and opportunity seems but to mock. 
If the motive of The Wmgs of the Dove, as 1 have 
noted, was to worry me at moments by a sealing-up 
of its face — though without prejudice to its again, 
of a sudden, fairly grimacing with expression — so 
in this other business I had absolute conviction and 
constant clearness to deal with ; it had been a 
frank proposition, the whole bunch of data, installed 
on my premises like a monotony of fine weather* 
(The order of composition, in these tilings, I may 
mention, wus reversed by the order of publication ; 
the earlier written of the two books ha\ing appeared 
;is the later.) Even under the weight of my hero's 
years 1 could feel my postulate firm ; even under the 
strain of the difference betwt^en those of Madame 
de Vioimet and those of Chad Newsome, a difference 
liable to be denounced as shocking, 1 could still 
feel it serene, Notliing resisted, nothing betrayed, 
I seem to make out, in this full and sound sense of 
the matter : it shed from any side I could turn it 
to the same golden glow. 1 rejoiced in the prcmiise 
of a hero so mature, who would give me therdby 
the more to bite into- -since it's only into thickened 
motive and accumulated character, 1 think, that the 
painter of life bites more than a tittle* My pomr 
friend should have accumulated character, cettainly ; 
or rather would be quite naturally and handsomdy 
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possessed of it, in the sense that he would have* 
and would alwa>'s have felt he had* imagination 
galore* and that this yet wouldn't have wrecked 
him. It was immeasurable, tlic opportunity to 
do a man of imagination, for if thJrf mightn't be 
a^cbance to ** bite," where in the world might it be ? 
This personage of course, so enriched, wouldn't 
give me, for his tv^pe, imagination in predominance 
or as his prime faculty, nor should I, in view of other 
matters, have found that convenient. So particu- 
lar a luxury— some occasion, that is, for study of 
the high gift in supreme command of a case or of 
a career — would still doubtless come on the day I 
should be ready to pay for it ; and till then miglit, 
as from far back, remain hung up well in view and 
just out of reach. The comparative case meanwhile 
would serve — it was only on the minor scitle that I 
had treated myself even to comparative cases. 

I was to hasten to jidd however that, happy 
stopgaps as the minor scale had thus yielded, the 
instance in hand should enjoy the advantjige of the 
full range of tlu? major : since most immediately 
to the point was the question of that supplement 
of situation logic^Uly involved in our gentleman's 
impulse to deliver himself in the Paris garden on 
the Sunday aftcm(K>n — or if not involved by strict 
logic then all ideally and cnchantingly implied in it. 
(I say " ideally," b^ause I need scarce mention that 
for ^velopment, for expression of its maximum, 
my glimmering story was, at the earlifst stage, to 
iiave nipped the lliread of connexion with the possi- 
biUties of the actual reported speaker. He remains 
but the happiest of accidents; his actualities, all 
loo definite, precluded any range of possibilities; 
tl bad only b^ his charming office to project upon 
that wide field of the artist's vision — ^which hangs 
tibare over in place like the wiiite sheet suspended 
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for the figures of a child's magic-lafitem — a more 
fantastic and more movable shadow.) No privitegeof 
the teller of tales and the h^mdier of puppets is moire 
delightful, or has more of the suspense and the tfanH 
of a game of difficulty breathlessly friaycd, than 
just this business of looking for the unseen the 
occult, in a scheme half-grasped, by the light or, so 
to s|H*ak, by the clinging scent, (d the gage already 
in hand. No dreadful old pursuit of the hidden 
slave with bloodhounds and the rag of association 
can ever, for " excitement," I judge, have bettered 
it at its hi'st. For the dramatist always, by the very 
law of his genius, believes not only in a possible tight 
issue from the rightly conceived tight place; he does 
much more than this — he believes, irresistibly, in the 
nccessaiy. the precious " tightness " of the place 
(whatever the issue) on the strength of any respectable 
hint. It being thus the respectable hint that 1 had 
with such avidity picked up, what would be the 
story to which it would most inevitably form the 
centre ? It is part of the charm attendant on such 
questions that the " story," with the omens true, 
as I S5iy, puts on from this stage the authenticity of 
concrete existence. It tlien is, essentially— it begins 
to be, though it may more or less obscurely lurk ; so 
that the point is not in the least what to make of 
it, but only, very delightfully and very damnably^ 
where to put one's hand on it. 

In which truth resides surely much of the intefeat 
of Uiat admirable mixture for salutary applioatioil 
which wo know as art. Art deals with what we set, 
it must first contribute fuU-handed that ingredietit ; 
it plucks its material, otheiyme expressed, iit iht 
gaiden of life — ^which materW elsewhere gm%it is 
stale and uneatable. But it has no sooner dono 
this than it has to take account ol a precesth^tem 
whkli only when it's the basest of the servaMi^ 
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of ignommious di&missal with no 

" chajracter,” does it, and whether under some 
muddled pretext of morality or on any other, 
pnaiHanimously edge away. The process, that of 
the expression, the literal squeezing-out, of value 
is another affair— with which the happy luck of mere 
finding has little to do. The joys of finding, at this 
stage, are pretty well over ; that quest of tlie subject 
as a whole by “ matching/’ as the ladit^ say at the 
diops, the big piece with the snippet, having ended, 
W€ assume, with a capture. The subject is found, 
and if the problem is then transferred to the ground 
of what to do with it the field opens out for any 
* amount of doing. This is precisely the infusion tliat, 
as I submit, completes the strong mixture. It is 
ctti the other hand the part of the business that 
can least be likened to the chase with horn and 
hound. It*s all a sedentary part — involves as much 
ciphering, of sorts, as would merit the highest 
salary paid to a chief <iccoiintant. Not, how- 
ever, that tlie chief accountant hasn't his gleams of 
bliss ; for the felicity, or at least the equilibrium, 
of the artist's state dwells less, surely, in the further 
dehi^tful complications he can smuggle in than in 
those he sucoreds in keeping out. He sows his 
seed at the risk of too thick a crop ; wherefore yet 
«gaui, like the gentlemen who audit ledgers, he must 
his head at any price. In consequence of all 
for the interest of the matter, I migh{ seem 
bfM |o have my choice of narrating my " hunt " 
LjSiUft^at Strether, of describing the capture of 
Hie slkSdow projected by my friend's anecdote, or 
Importing m the occurrences subsequent to that 
But I had ixot^bfy best attempt a little 
in each direction ; since it comes to me 
/fgip u and again, over this Ik^tious record, that 
of advesntures, conceived or conceivabfe, 
xi 
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has be<?n only half-emptied by the mere telling of 
one's story. It depends so on what one means by 
that equivocal quantity. There is the stcay of erne's 
hero, and then, thanks to the intimate cmuiexion 
of things, the storj' of one's story itself. I blush to 
confess it, but if one's a dramatist one's a dramatist, 
iind the latter imbroglio is liable on occasimi to strike 
me as really the more objective of the two. 

The philosophy imputed to him in that beautiful 
outbreak, the liour there, amid such happy provision, 
striking for him, would have been then, on behalf of 
my man of imagination, to be logically and, as the 
artless craft of comedy has it, “led up" to; the 
probable course to such agfial. the goal of so conscious 
a predicament, would liave in short to be finely 
calculated. Wliere has he come from cmd why has 
he come, what is he doing (jis we Anglo-Saxons, and 
we only, say. in our foredoomed clutch of exotic 
aids to expression) in that ^aUre ? To answer these 
(jiu'siions plausibly, to answw them as under cross- 
examination in tlie witness-box by counsel for the 
prostTution, in other words satisfactorily to account 
for Strother and for his “ jx*culiar tone," was to possess 
mystdf of the entire fabric. At the same time the 
due to its whereabouts would lie in a certain principle 
of probabilit}' : he w’ouldn't have indulged in his 
peculiar tone without a reason ; it would take a 
felt pre<Uc;unent or a false position to give him so 
imnic im accent. One hadn't been noting " tones " 
all one's life without recognising when one heard it 
the voice of the false position. The dear man in the 
Paris ganlen was tlicn admirably and unmistakably 
in one — ^which was no small point gained; what 
next accordingly conconed us was the detemunatiaii 
of this identity. One could only go by probafatlitks, 
but tliere was the advantage that the most gmeral of 
the probabilities were virtual certainties. Possessed 
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of our friaod's nationality, to start with, there was 
a gmeral probabilit)^ in his n«uTower localism : 
which, for ttiat matter, one had really but to keep 
under the lens for an hour to see it give up its secrets. 
He would have issued, our rueful worthy, from the 
very heart of New England — at the heels of which 
matter of course a perfect train of secrets tumbled 
for me into the light. They had to Im? sifted and 
sorted, and 1 shall not repr^uce the detail of that 
proem; but unmistakably they were all there, 
and it was but a question, auspiciously, of picking 
among them. What the " position ** would in- 
fallibly be, and why, on his hands, it had turned 
false '* — these inductive steps could only be as 
rapid as they were distinct. I accounted for every- 
thing—and everything had by this time become 
the most promising quantity — by the view that he 
had come to Piiris in some state of mind whidi was 
literally undergoing, as a result of new and unexpected 
assaults and infusions, a cliange almc^t from hour 
to hour. He had come witli a view that might have 
been figured by a clear green liquid, say, in a neat 
glass phial ; and the liquid, once poured into the 
open cup of applicatim, once exposed to the action 
ti another air, had begun to turn from green to red, 
or udiatcver, and might, for all he knew, be on its 
way to purple, to black, to yellow. At the still 
wilder extremes represented perhaps, for ^all he 
oould say to the contrary, by a variability so {dolent, 
would at first, naturally, but have gaxed in surpiise 
iuMl alarm; whereby sUuaiian cleaiiy would 
spring from the |day of wildness and the develop- 
•pmi of extremes. I saw in a moment that, should 
11^ devdopmait proceed both with force and logic^ 
would leave nothing to be desired 
is always, of course, for the story-teller, the 
lem detmainant and the incalcukdile advan* 
I xifi b 
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tage of his interest in the story as stick ; it is evcar, 
obviously, overwhelmingly, the prime and precious 
thing (as other than this 1 have never been able to 
see it) ; as to which what makes for it. with whatever 
heiKllong energy, may be said to pale before the eneigy 
with wliich it simpiy makes for itself. It rejoices, 
none the less, at its best, to seem to offer itself in a 
light, to seem to know, and with the very last know- 
ledge, what it's about — liable as it yet is at moments 
to be caught by us with its tongue in its cheek and 
absolutely no warrant but its splendid impudence. 
Let us grant then that the impudence is always 
then* — there, so to s|>eak, for grace and effect and 
allure ; there, above all, btx:ause the Story is just 
the spoiled child of art, and because, as we are always 
disappointed when the pampered don't ** play up/' 
we like it, to that extent, to look all its character. 
It probably does so, in truth, even when we most 
flatter oursedves that we negotiate with it by treaty. 

All of which, again, is but to say that the steps, 
for rny fable, placed ihemselvt's with a prompt and, 
as it were, functional assurance— an air quite as of 
readiness to have dispensed with logic had I been in 
fact too stupid for my clue. Never, positively, none 
the less, as the links multiplied, had I felt less stupid 
than for the determination of |XK)r Strether's errand 
and for the apprehension of his issue. These things 
continiu^ to fall together, as by the neat action 
of their own weight and form, even while their 
commentator scratched his head about them ; be 
easily secs now that they were always well in advance 
of him. As the case completed itsdf he had in fact, 
from a good way behind, to catch up with them, 
breathless and a little flurried, as he best could* 
The false position, lor our belated man of the wodd 
— belated because he had endeavoured so long to 
escape being one, and now at last had rmtty to face 
xiv 
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his doom — the false position for him, 1 say, wtvs 
obviously to have pre^mted himself at the pate of 
that boundless meniigerie primed with a moral scheme 
of the most approved pattern which Wius yet framed 
to break down on any appn^ach to vivid facts ; that 
is to any at all liberal appreciation of them. There 
would hav^e been of course the case of the Strether 
prepared, wherever prt'stmtinp himst'lf, only to judge 
and to feel meanly ; but he wouhl have inovc*d for 
me, 1 confess, enveloped in no legend whatever. 
The actual man’s note, fnmi tht‘ first of our seeing 
it struck, is the note of discrimination, just as his 
drama is to bi'come, under the drama of dis- 

crimination. It would have bt‘en his blest imtipina- 
tion, we have scc'u, that had alr(*a<ly heljxxl him to 
discriminate ; the element that was for so much of 
the pleasure of my cutting thick, as I h«ive intimaU*tl, 
into his intellectual, into his moral substance. Yet 
here it was, at the same time, just here, tliat a shade 
for a moment fell across the scene. 

There w^as the dreadful little old tradition, one 
of the platitudes of the human roinwly, that jKJoplo’s 
moral scheme does break down in Paris ; that no- 
thing is more frt^uontly observed : tliat hundreds of 
thousands of more or less h>T>oi:ritical or more or 
l«is cynical persons annually visit the place for the 
sake of the probable catastro[>he, and that I came 
late in the day to work myself up al)Out it. Them 
was in fine the trivial :issociation, one of the vulgarcst 
in the world ; but which gave me pause no longer, 
I thtifk, simply because its vulgarity is m advertised. 
The revolution performed by Strether under the 
influence of the most interesting of great cities 
was to have nothing to do with any iitise of the 
tnqputably " tempted '' state : he was to be thrown 
forward, rather, thrown quite with violence, upon his 
lifetong trick of intense r^exton ; which friendly test 
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diaxining principle is always there, at all events, to 
keep interest fresh : it is a principle, we remember, 
essentially ravenous, without scruple and without 
mercy, appeased with no cheap nor easy ncmrishment. 
It enjoys the costly sacrifice and rejoices thereby 
in the very odour of difficulty — even as ogres, with 
their Fee-faw»fuin ! rejoice in the smell of the 
bl(Kxl of Englishmen. 

Thus It was, at ;ill events, that the ultimate, though 
after all so spet*dy, definition of my gentlemairs job 
— ^liis coming out, all solemnly appomie<l and deputed, 
to " save " Chad, and his tlieii finding the young 
man so disobligingly and. at first, so bewilderingly 
not lost that a new issue altt^gellu^r, in the connexion, 
prodigiously fares them, which has to be dc?alt with 
in a new hglit — prornisi;d as many calls on ingenuity 
and on the higher branches of the cum|>ositiomU art 
as tme could jxissibly desire. Again and yet again, 
as, from book to book, 1 pnx'Ctd with my survey, 
I find no souiTt‘ of interest equal to this verification 
iiiter tlu' fact, as 1 may call it, and the more in detail 
the belter, of the scheme t»f consistency *' gone in " 
for. As vilways- - since tlie cliarm never hiils — ^the 
ndra<*ing of the pnxess from jx>int to point brings 
back the old illusion. The old intentions bloom 
ag^iin and flower — in spite of all the blossoms they 
wen? to liave dropped by the way. This is the charm, 
as 1 say, of adventure transposed — the tliriUing 
ups and downs, the intricate ins and outs of the 
coin[.K*sitional problem, made after such a fashion 
admirably objisrtivc, becoming the question at issue 
and keeping the author s heart in his mouth. Such 
an elemejtit, for instiuice, as his intention that Mrs. 
New^some. away off with her finger on the pulse of 
Massadiusetts. stiould yet be no less intensdy than 
circuitously prestmt through the whole thing, should 
be no less felt as to be reckoned with than the most 
xviii 
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direct exiiibition, the finest portrayal at first hand 
could make her, such a sign of artistic good faith, 
I say, once it*s unniistakabJy tliere, takes on again 
an actuality not too much im^xured by the com|iara- 
tive dimness of tlie particular success. Cherished 
intention too inevitably acts and operates, in the 
book, about fifty times as little as I had fondly dreamt 
it might ; but that scarce spoils for ino the pleasure 
of recognising the fifty ways in which 1 had sought 
to provide for it. The mere charm of seeing sudi 
an idea constituent, in its degree ; the fineness of 
the measures t<iken — a real extension, if successful, 
of the very terms and possibilities of representation 
iuid figuration — such things alone were, after this 
fashion, inspiring, such things tdtme were a gage of 
the probable success of that dissimulatt^l calculation 
with which the wliolc effort was to square. But 
cih the cares begotten, none the less, of that same 
judicious sacrifice to a pai ticular form of interest ! 
One’s work should have composition, l>ecause com- 
position alone is jx^tive beauty ; but all the while — 
apart from one's inevitable consciousness loo of tlie 
dire paucity of readers ever recognising or ever missing 
[X)sitivc beauty — ^how, as to the cheap and easy, 
at every turn, how, rts to immediacy and facility, 
and even as to the commoner vivacity, positive 
beauty might have to be sweated for and paid for 1 
Once achieved and installed it may always be trusted 
to make the poor seeker feel he would have blushed 
to the roots of his hair for failing of it ; yet, how, 
as Its virtue can be essentially but the virtue of the 
whole, the wayside traps set in the interest of muddle- 
ment and pleading but the cause of the moment, of Uu* 
particular bit mitself,havetobekickedoutof thepath! 
All the sophistications in life, for example, might have 
a^^ieared to muster on behalf of the menace — the 
tnmace to a bright variety— involved in Strethiar's 
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having all the subjective ‘^say/' as it were, to 
himself. 

Had I, meanwhile* made him at once heio md 
historian* endowed him with the romantic privile|^ 
of the first person ** — the darkest abyss of romance 
this, inveterately, when enjoyed on the grand scale 
— variety, and many other queer matters as well, 
might have been smuggled in by a back door. 
Suffice it, to bit brief, that the first person, in the long 
piece, is a form foredoomed to looseness, and that 
loosentiss, never much my affair, had nevet; been so 
little so as on this particular occasion. All of which 
reflexions flocked to the standard from the moment 
— a very early one — the question of how to keep 
my form amusing while sticking so close to my 
central figure and constantly taking its pattern 
from him Ijad to be faced. He arrives (arrives at 
Chester) as for the dreadful puq:) 0 &c of giving his 
creator no end ** to tell about liim — before which 
rigorous mission the serenest of creators might well 
luive quailed. I was far from the serenest ; I was 
more than jigitated enough to reflect that, grimly 
deprived of one dtemative or one substitute for 
telln^g,*' I must address myself tooth and nail to 
another. 1 couldn't, save by implication, make other 
pei'sons tell each other about him — blest resource, blest 
necessity, of the drama, which reaches its effects of 
unity, iUl remarkably, by paths absolutely oppostfe 
to the paths of the novel : with other persons, save 
as they were primarily his persons (not he pitinanly 
but one of theirs), 1 had simply notliing to do. 1 had 
rdalions for him none the less, by the mercy 
Providence, quite as much as if my exhibition wwt 
to be a muddle ; if 1 could only by imfdicatioii and 
a show of consequence make other persons tell awjh 
other about him, I could at least rmke him tdt 
whatever in the world he must ; and cooid figr 
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the same tolceii — ^which was a further luxury thrown 
iii<->e6e straight into the deep differences between 
what that could do for me« or at all events for him, 
and the large ease of autobiography.*' It may 
be asked why. if one so keeps to one's hem, one 
shouldn*t make a single mouthful of *' method/* 
shouldn't throw the reins on his neck and. letting 
them flap there as free as in Gil Bias or in 
David Copperfidd, equip him with the double 
privilege of subject and object — a course that has 
at least the merit of brusiung away questions at a 
sweep. The answer to which is, I think, that one 
makes that surrender only if one is preparcMj mt to 
make certain precious discriminations. 

The *' first person ** Uien. so employed, is addressed 
by the author directly to oursctlves, his |K>ssible 
readers, whom he has to reckon with, at the IkjsI, 
by our English tradition, so loosc^ly and vjigiieJy 
after all. so little respectfully, on so scant a prc^snmp* 
tion of exposure to criticism. Strethcr, on the other 
hand, encaged and provided for as The Ambassadors 
encages and provides, has to keep in \acw proprieties 
much stiller and more salutary tfuin any our straight 
and credulous gape itre likely to bring home to him, 
has exliibitionai conditions to meet, in a word, that 
forbid the terrible fluidUy of self-revelation. ! may 
seem not to better the case for my discrimination 
il 1 say tiiat. for my first care, I had thus inevitably 
to set him up a confidant or two. to wave away with 
eneri^ the custom of the seated mass of explanation 
fact, the inserted block of merely refermtial 
niiich flourishes so. to the shame of the 
naodem impatksice. on the serried page of Balzac, 
but vfhidk seems simply to appal our actual, our 
;geiieral weaker, digestion. back to make 

Mf ** took at any rate more doing, as the phrase is. 
oidy than the reader of to^y demands, but 
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than he will tolerate at any price any call upon 
him either to understand or remotely to measure; 
and for the beauty of the thing when done the current 
editorial mind in particular appears wholly Muthout 
senst\ It is not, however, primarily for cither of 
thrrse reasons, whatever their weight, that Strethcr's 
friend W'aymarsh is so kt^eniy ciutched at, on the 
threshold of the book, or that no less a pounce is 
made on Maria Gosln*y— without even the pretext, 
either, of her lieirig, in essence, Strether's friend. 
She is the reader's friend much rather — in consequence 
of dispositions that make him so eminently require 
one ; and she acts in that capacity, and really in 
tliat ( apacity alone, with exemplar)^ devotion, from 
begiiimng to end of tlie book. She is an eniolled, a 
direct, aid to lucidity; she is in fine, to tear off her 
mask, the most uniniiigattHl and abandoned of ficelUs. 
ihdf the dramatist s art, as wc well know — since if we 
dcui t It’s not the fault of the proofs that lie scattered 
about us - is in the use of ficeUcs : by which I 
lUi aii in a deep dissimulation of his depeiKience on 
them. Wayiuarsh only to a slighter degree belongs, 
in the wluilc business, less to my subject tlian to 
my treatment of it ; the interesting proof, in these 
connexions, being that one has but to lake one’s 
subject for the stuff of dnuna to interweave with 
enthusiasm as immy (iostreys as need be. 

Tlic material of 7/kr Atnbassadars, conforming in 
tliis respect exactly to that of The fFmgs of the Dove, 
publishixl just before it. is taken absolutely for the 
stuff of drama; so that, availing mysdf of the 
opi)ortunity given me by this edition for some pre- 
fatf>ry nniarks on the latter work^ I had mainly 
to make on its behalf the point of its scenic consist-* 
ency. It disguises that virtue, in the oddert in^ay 
in the Avorld, by just looking, as we turn its pages, 
as little scenic as possible : but it sharply divides 
xxii 
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itself, just as the composition before us does, into 
the parts that prepiire. that tend in fact to over- 
prepare, for scenes, and the jxirts, or otherwise into 
the scenes, that justify and crown tiic pre}xiration. 
It may definitely be said. I think, that ever^lhing in 
it that is not scene (not. 1 of coursi* mean, complete 
and functional scene, treating ali the submitted matter, 
as by logical start, logical turn, and logical finish) is 
discriminated preparation, is the fusion and synthesis 
of picture. These alternations propose Ihemstdves all 
recognisably. I think, from an ciirly stage, as the ver>’ 
form and figure (»f The Ambassadors ; so that, to 
reptiat, such an agent as Miss (iostny, pre-eng.igC'<l 
at a high salarv*, but waits in the draughty wing 
with her sliawl and her smolhng-saits. Her function 
spe^aks at once for itsi'lf, and by the time slur has 
dined with Stn*tber in lamdon and gone to a 
play with him her intiTvention ;is a is, 1 

hold, expertly justifud. Thanks to it we have 
treated sconicaU\*, and v'enuMlly alone, the* whole 
lumpish question of Strether’s “ past. ' which has 
seen us more happily on the WMy than anything else 
could have deme ; we have slraiiuxl to a high lucidity 
and vivacity (or at least we hope we have) certain 
indisperts^tble facts ; we have s<ien our two or tJiree 
immediate friends all conveniently and profitably in 
** action " ; to say nothing of cjiir beginning to dtsicr>' 
others, of a remoter intensity, getting into motion, 
even if a bit vaguely as yet, for our further enrichment. 
Let my first ix>int be here that the scene in question, 
that in which the whole situation at W'>f)llett and the 
comf^ex forces that have propelled my hero to where 
this lively extractor of his value and distiller of his 
essence awaits him. is normal and emtire, is really 
an excxilent standard scene ; copious, comprehensive, 
and accordingly never short, but with its office as 
definite as that of the hammer cm the gong of the 
xxui 
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clock, the office of expressing M thai is ni 
hour. 

The ficelle** character of the subordinate party 
is as artfully dissimulated, throughout, as may 
and to that extent that, with the seams or joints of 
Maria Gostrey's ostensible connectedness taken par- 
ticular care of, duly smoothed over, that is, and 
anxiously kept from showing as “ pieced on/* this 
figure doubtless achieves, after a fa^ion, something 
of the dignity of a prime idea : which circumstance 
but shows us afresh how many quite incalculable 
but none the less clear sources of enjoyment for the 
infatuated artist, how many copious springs of our 
never- to-be-slighted fun '' for the reader and critic 

susceptible of contagion, may sound their incidental 
plash as soon as an artistic prcxress begins to enjoy 
free dc‘velopment. Exquisite — in illustration of this 
— the mere interest and amusement of such at once 

creative ” and critical questions as how and where 
and why to make Miss Gostrey's false connexion 
carr)^ itself, under a clue high polish, as a real one. 
Nowhere is it more of an artful exfXHiient for mere 
consistency of fonn. to mention a case, than in the 
last "‘ scene of the book, where its function is to 
give or to add nothing whatever, but only to express 
as vividly as possible certain things quite other than 
itself and that are of the already fixed and appointed 
measure. Since, however, all art is expression, and 
is tliereby vividness, one was to j&nd the door open 
here to any amount of delightful disstmulatiiin. 
These verily are the refinements and ecstasies of 
method — amid which, or certainly under the inflnencse 
of any exhilarated demonstration of which, one miiSl 
keep one's head and not lose one's way. To cnlttvate 
an adequate intelligence for them and to malm that 
sense* cqjerative is positivdiy to find a chaim in any 
prcxluced ambigmty of a|^>earaiice that is not by 
X3dV 
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the same stroke, and all helplessly, an ambiguity of 
sense. To project imaginatively, for my hero, a 
rdatiem that has nothing to do with the matter (the 
matter of my subject) but has everything to do with 
the manner (the manner of my presentation of the 
same) and yet to treat it, at close quarters and for 
fully economic expression's possible sake, as if it 
were important and essential— to do that sort of thing 
and yet muddle nothing may easily become, as one 
goes, a signally attaching pro|x>sition ; even though 
it all remains but part and parcel, I hasten to recog* 
nise, of the merely general and relatwl question of 
expressional curiosity and exprcssional decency. 

I am moved to add after so much insistence on 
the scenic side of my labour that I have found the 
steps of re-perusal jdmost as much waylaid here by 
quite another style of effort in the same signal inteiest 
~or have in other wonts not failed to note how, 
even so associated and so discriminated, the finest 
proprieties and cliarms of the non-scenic may, under 
the right hand for them, still keep their intelligibility 
and assert their office. Infinitely suggestive such an 
observation as this bst on the whole delightful head, 
where representation is concerned, of possible variety, 
of effective exprcssional change and contrast. One 
would like, at such an hour as this, for critical license, 
to go into the matter of the noted inevitable deviation 
(from too fond an original vision) that the exquisite 
treachery even of the straightest execution may ever 
be trus^ to infiict even on the m<^t matUre plan 
r-'the case being that, though one's last reconsidered 
production always seems to bristle with that particular 
evideiice. The Amha$%aimt would place a flood of 
such light at my service. I must attach to my final 
lemark here a different import ; noting in the other 
icmnnxkm I just glanced at that such passages m that 
of my halo's first encouat^ with Chad Newsome, 

EXV 
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absolute attestations of the non-stenic fonn though 
they be, yet lay the firmest hand t(Hi — so far at least 
as intention g(x;s — on representational effect. To 
rej-Kjrt at till cltjsdy and completely of what “ passes " 
on a given oc casion is inevitably to become more or 
less scenic ; and yet in the instance I iillude to, with 
the corneyance, expressional curio>ity ajid expres- 
sional dec ency are scnight and arri\'ed at under quite 
t'uiother law. The true inwardnt‘Ss of this may be 
at bottom but that one of the suffered ti«*acfieries 
has consisted jueciMily, fc»r Chad's whole figure and 
j>n*sen(' 0 . of a direct presentalnlity diminished and 
c(>m])roTnised— di'^pniled, that is, of its proportional 
advantage ; so that, in a word, the whole economy 
of his aulhof ‘h n lation to him has at mqxirtant fx^ints 
to 1 h^ redetermiru'd. The book, however, critically 
viewe<i. is toudiingly full of these disguist'd and 
repairt'd losses, insidious nsoveries, these 

int<'nsely iedt*mj>tive consistencies. The pages in 
wliich MamU' Po<‘ock gives ii^r and, I canT 

but think, dulv felt lift to the whole action by the 
so inscrutably applied side-strtike or sliori-cut of our 
just watching, and as quite at an tingle of vdsion tts 
yet untried, her single liour of susjx'use in the hotel 
salon, in our ptirtaking of her concentrattxi study 
of the M’use of mattcTs bearing on Jier own case, 
all the bright warm Paris afternoon, from the balcony 
that overlooks the Tuileries garden — thesis are as 
markid an example of the repri'scntational virtue 
that insists here and there on Ix^ing. for the charm 
of opjK>sition and renewal, other than the scenic. 
It wouIdnT take much to make me further argue that 
from iui equal play of such opjxisitions the book 
gathers an intensity that fairly adds to the dramatic 
— ^though the latter is suppos^ to be the sum of all 
intensities ; or that lias at any rate nothing to fesar 
from juxtaposition with it. I cons^ciously fail to 
xxvi 
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shrink in fact from that extravagance — I risk it. 
rather, for the sake of the moral involved ; which is 
not that the particuhix production before m exhausts 
the interesting questions it raises, but that tlie Novel 
remains still, under the right jxT>uasioii. the most 
independent, most elastic, most priKiigiuus of literary 
forms. 

HKNKY JAMES. 
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Strether's first question, when he rearlu‘d the hotel, 
was about his friend ; yet on ln> hMmini* that Way- 
marsh was apjxirently not to arrive till eveniiif^ he 
was nut wholly disconcerted, A telegram fr(im him 
bespeoJeing a room '* only if not noisy/' riqily paid, 
W'as pnxluci'd for the inquirer at the ofhee, so that 
the understanding they should meet at ('hester 
rather than at Liver|xM>l remained to that (‘xteiil 
sound. Th(» s;inie s<icret principle, lmwev<?r, that had 
prompted Strether not absolutely to dcsirt* Way* 
marsh's prcMmce at the d^K:k, that had Je<l him thus 
to jHJStp<me for a few hours his (iijoyment of it, now 
operattxl to make him f<?el he coukl still w;dt without 
disap)>ointment. They would dine together at the 
worst, and, with all n^pcct to dear old Waymarsh — 
if not even, for th<it matter, to himsdf—lhere Wiis 
little fear that in the sequel they shouldn't enough 
of each other. The priiidplc I have just mentiontxi as 
operating had been, with the most newly diMjmbiirkfxl 
of the two men, wholly instinctive — the fruit of a 
that, delightful as it would be to find 
luiBseif lookings after so much separation, into his 
eomrade’s face, hts business would be a trifle bungled 
shoohl he simf^y arrange for this countenance to pre- 
sent itsdif to nearing steamer as the first '' note '' 
of Europe. Mixed with everything was tlie ai>pre- 
tossioQ* already, on Stretheri s part, that it would, at 
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bt'st, tliroughuut, pru\ e the note of Eurofx^ in quite 
a sufficient degrt'e. 

That note had tn^en meanwliih! — since the previous 
afternoon, thanks to this happier device— such a 
consciousiu^s of {xirsonal freedom as he hadn't 
known for yt ars ; such a deep taste of change and of 
having above all for the moment nobody and nothing 
to consider, as t)romi^t!d already', if htadlong hope 
were not too foolisli, t<» colour lus adventure with cool 
siKCes>. i'here were jieople on the ship with whom 
he had easily ct^nsorteil — so far as ease; could up to 
now be irnputitl to him — juid who for the most part 
plungeil straight into the curriTit that set from the 
landing-stage to hondon ; there were others who had 
invited him to a tryst at the inn and had even invoked 
his aid for a “ look round at the beauties of Liver- 
pt)ol ; but he l\ad stolen aw^ay from every one alike, 
had kept no appointment and renc'wed no acquaint- 
ajiet', had be(‘n indifhrently aw'are of the ntunber 
(»f jHTSons who csitvmed themselves fortunate in 
being, unlike himself, “ met," and fiad even independ- 
ently, unsix'iahly, alone, without encounter or relapse 
and by mere quit:t evasitm, given his lifttmoon and 
evening to the immediate and the sensible. They 
formed a <|iialified draught of Europe, an afternoon 
and an c\*eriing on the banks of the Mersey, but such 
as it was he t<x>k his potion at least undiluted. He 
winctxl a little, truly, at the thought that \Va>TOarsh 
might be alrt^ady at Chester ; he reflected that, should 
he liave to describe himself there as having ** got in " 
so t^arly. it would be difficult to make the interval 
look particularly eager ; but he was like a man who. 
elatedly finding in his pocket more money than usual, 
handles it a while and icily and pleasantly chinks it 
before addressing himself to the business cj spending. 
That he was prepared to be vague to Waymarsh about 
the hour of the ship's touching, and that htt both 
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wanted extremely to see him and enjoyed extremely 
the duratimi of delay — ^thcse things, it is to be con- 
ceived, were early signs in him that his relation to his 
actual errand might prove none of the simplest* 
He was burdened, poor Strether — it had better lx* 
confessed^ at the outset — with the rxldil y of a double 
consciousness* There was detachment in liis zeal 
and curiosity in his indifference. 

After the young woman in the glass cage hatl held 
up to him across her counter tlic pale-pink leaflet 
bearing his friend’.s name. whici» she neatly pro- 
nounced, he turned away to find himself, in the hall, 
facing a lady who met his eyes as with cin inten- 
tion suddenly determined, and wh<ise features — not 
freshly young, not markedly fine, but on hai)py tenns 
with each other — came back to him as from a recent 
vision. For a moment they sIchkI coufnmied ; then 
the moment placed her : he had noticr‘(l her th«» clay 
before, noticcc.1 her at his previous inn. where -again 
in the hall — she had bc^en briefly t ngagc^l witli some? 
pecjple of his own ships company. Nothing had 
actually passed between them, and he would as little 
have been able to say what had been the sign of her 
face for him on the first occasion as to name the ground 
of his present recognitiem. Recognition at any rate 
appeared to prevail on her own side as wc!ll— which 
W'ould only have added to the mystery. All she now 
began by saying to him nevertheless was that, having 
chanced to catch his inquiry, she was moved to ask, 
by his leave, if it were possibly a question of Mr. 
Waymarsh of Milrose, Connecticut — Mr, Waymarsh 
the American lawyer. 

" Oh yes," he replied, " my very well-known friend. 
He's to meet me here, coming up from Malvern, and 
i^pposed he'd already have arrived. But he doesn't 
eimae till later« and I'm relieved not to have kept him. 
tk> you know him ? " Strether wound up. 
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It wasn't till after he had spoken that he became 
aware of how much there had b^n in him of response ; 
when the tone of her own rejoinder, as well as the play 
of something more in her face — something inoce, 
that is, than its apparently usual restless light — 
seemed to notify him. “ Tvc met him at liilrose — 
where I used sometimes, a good while ago, to stay ; 
1 had friends there who were friends of his, and 
Tve been at lii» iiouse. I won't answer for it that 
he would know me/* Strether’s new acquaintance 
pursued ; ** but I should be delighted to see him* 
lVrha][>s/’ she added, 1 shall — for Tm staying over/' 
She pausc'd while our friend took in these things, and 
it was as if a good deal of talk had already passed. 
They ev(‘ii vagut ly smiled at it, and Strether presently 
observed that Mr, VVaymarsh would, no doubt, be 
easily to he seen. I'his, however, appi'ared to affect 
the lady as if she might have advancid too far. She 
appeand to have no reserves about anything. *' Oh/' 
she said, he won't care I " — and she immediatdy 
thereupon remarked that she believed Strether knew 
(he Munstei^s ; the Munsters btnng the people he had 
seen her with at Liverpool. 

But he didn’t, it happened, know the Miinsters well 
enough to give the case much of a lift ; so that they 
were left together as if over the mere laid table <rf 
conversation. Her qualification of the mentioned 
nexion had rather removed than placed a dish, mA 
there seemed notliing else to serve. Their attitude 
remained, none the less, that of not forsaking the 
board ; and the effect of this in turn was to gfvetiiem 
the appearance of having accepted each o^er with 
an absence of preliminaries practically comptotCw 
They moved along the haU toother, ai^ Streth^s 
companion threw oil that the hotel the adwiwtate 
of agarden. Hewasawamby this time of bis 
inconsequence : he had shirked the mtimadei ol w 
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stenmer and had muffled the shock of Waymarsh only 
io find himself forsaken, in this sudden case, both of 
avoidance and of caution. He passed^ under this 
nnsoui^t protection and before he had so much as 
gone up to his room, into the garden of the hotel, 
and at the end of ten minutes had agreed to meet 
there again, as soon as he should have made himself 
tidy, the dispenser of such good assurances. He 
wanted to look at the town, and they would forthwith 
look together. It was almost as if she had been in 
possession and receiv^cd him as a guest. Her acquaint- 
ance with the place presented her in a manner as a 
hostess, and Strether had a rueful glance for the 
lady in the glass cage. It was if this personage had 
seen her&elf instantly superseded. 

When m a quarter of an hour he came down, what 
his hostess saw, what she might liave taken in with a 
vision kindly adjusted, was th<‘ h‘an, the slightly 
loose figure of a man of the middle height and some- 
thing more perhaps tlian the middle age— man of five- 
and-ftfty, whose most immediate signs were a marked 
bloodless brownness of face, a thick dark moustache, 
of characteristically American cut, growing strong 
and falling low, a head of hair still abundant but 
irregularly streidced with grey, and a nose of bold free 
prominence, the even line, the high finish, as it might 
have been called, of which, had a certain effect of 
mitigation. A perpetual pair of glasses astride of 
this fine ridge, and a line, unusually deep an^ drawn, 
the prolonged pen-stroke of time, accomp^>’it^ 
tfaelwve erf the moustache from nostril to chin, did 
somHiiisig to complete the facial funuture that an 
attentive observer would have seen catalogued, on the 
iqporf, in the vtsurn of the other pmty to Stretber's 
hfp^tment. Sbm waited for him in the garden, the 
otha^ party, drawing on a pair of siiigularly fresh soft 
hud c&itic hght gloves and piesentii^ bemlf with a 
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superficial readiness which, as he approached her over 
the small smooth lawm and in the watery English 
sunshine, he might, with his rougher preparation, 
have marked as the model for such an occasion. She 
had, this lady, a perfect plain propriety, an expensive 
subdued suitability, that her companion was not free 
to analyse, but that struck him, so that hLs conscious- 
ness of it was instantly acute, as a quality quite new 
to him. Before reaching her he stop|H'd on the grass 
cind went through the form of feeling for something, 
j>ossibly forgotten, in the light overcoat he carried 
on his arm ; yet the essence of the act was no more 
than the impulse to gain time. Nothing could have 
been cxlder than Strether's bcnse of himself as at that 
moment launched in something of which the sense 
would be (juite discoiinectiHl from the sense of his 
past and which was literally Inginning there and 
then. It had begun in fact already ui>stairs and before 
tlie dr(‘ssing-glass that stnick him as blocking further, 
so slrang<'ly, the dimness of the window of his dull 
l)edroom ; begun with a shar|xT survey of the ele- 
ments AptK*aranre than he had for a long time bt^en 
moved to make, Ht? had during those moments 
felt these elements to be not so much to his hajid as he 
should have liked, and then had fallen back on the 
tliouglit that they w(*re precisely a matter as to which 
help was suppostxl to come from wliat he was about 
to do. He was about to go up to London, so that hat 
luul mx-ktio might wait. Wliat had come as straight 
to him ;is a ball in a well-played game — and caught, 
inorwver, not less neatly — was just the air, in the 
person of his friend, of having seen and chcBen, the 
air of achieved possession of those vague qualities 
and quantities that collectively figured to him as the 
advantage snatched from lucky chances. Withtmt 
ix>mp or circumstance, certainly, as her odigiiial 
address to him, equally with his own response, hflkl 
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been, he would have sketched to himsdf his unpres- 
sion of her as : Well, she's more thorouglily civil- 
ised 1 " If More thort>ughly than whom} would 

not have been for him a sequel to this remark, that 
w'as just by reason of his deep consciousness of the 
bearing of his comparison. 

The amusement, at fill events, of a civilisation 
intenscr was what — familiar compatriot as she was, 
with the full tone of the compatriot and the rattling 
link not with inysteiy* but only with dear dysfH^ptic 
W'aymiirsli — she ap[X‘arc*d distinctly to promise. 
His fKiuse while lie felt in lus overcoat was |M>sitively 
the pause of confidence, and it enabled his eyes to 
make out as mucli of a cast? for her, in propi)rtion. as 
her own made out for himself. Sht^ affecttHl him as 
almost insolently young ; but an easily carrieti five- 
and-thirty could still do that. She was, however, like 
himself, miirked aitd wan ; only it naturally couldn*t 
have lx*en known to him how much a sfH‘ctator look- 
ing from one to the other might have disccrnc*d that 
they had in common. It wouldn't for such a »p<*c- 
tator have b<?en altogether insupj>osable that, each 
m fin<‘ly brown and so sharply spare, eiw h confessing 
so to dents of surface and aids to sight, to a dispro- 
portionate nose and a head delicately or grossly 
grizzled, they might have been brother and sister. 
On this ground indeed there wouUl have been a 
residuum of difference ; such a sister having surely 
known in respect to .such a brother the extremity of 
separation, and such a brother now feeling in respect 
to sicb a sister the extremity of surprise. Surprise, 
it was true, was not on the other hand what the eyes 
of Stretlier's friend most showed him while she gave 
him, stroking her gloves smoother, the time he appre- 
emtexL They had taken bold of him straightway, 
nuasuring him up and down as if they knew how ; 
as bc! were human material they had already in 
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some sort handled. Their possessor was in tmthf it 
may be communicated, the mistress of a htmdied 
cases or categ<)rit's, receptacles of the mind, sob* 
divisions for convenience, in which, from a full 
experience, she pigeon-holed her fellow mortals with 
a hand as free as that of a compositor scattering type. 
She was as equipped in this particular as Strether was 
the reverse, and it injide an opposition between them 
which he might well liave shnink from submitting 
to if he had fully suspected it. So far as he did 
susfKct It he was on the contrary, after a short shake 
of his consciousness, as pleasantly passive as might be. 
He re4illy had a sort of sense of what she knew. He 
had quite the sense that she knew things he didn't, 
and though this w«ls a concession that in general he 
found not easy to make to w'omen, he made it now as 
goud-humourKily as if it lifted a burden. His eyes 
were so quiet behind his eternal nippers that they 
might almost have been absent without cliaiiging 
his fare, which t<x»k its expression mainly, and not 
least Its stamp of si‘iisibility, from other sources, 
surface and grain and fonn. He joined his guide in 
an instant, and then felt slio had profited stiU better 
than he ]>y his having bci*n, for the moments just 
mentiuntd, so at tlie disposal of her intelligence. 
She knew even intimate ^ngs about him he 
hadn't yet told her and perhaps never would. He 
wasn't unaware that he had told her rather remarkably 
many for the time, but these were not the real ones. 
Some of the real ones, however, prerisdy, were what 
she knew. 

They were to pass again throuj^ the hall ol the inn 
to get into tlie street, and it was here she pnesetitly 
cht^ed him with a question. *' Have you tooted 
up my name ? 

He could only stop with a lau^. ** Have jvm 
looked up mine ? " 
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** Qh dear, yes — as soon as'you left me, I went to 
liie and asked, Hadn*t you better do tbe 

same?’* 

He wondered, ** Find out who you are ?—• after 
the uplifted young woman tliere has seen us thus 
scrape acquaintance ! '* 

we laughed on her side now at the shade of alarm 
m his ^usement. Isn‘t it a reason the more ? 
If what you’re afraid of is the injury for ituv* my 
being seen to walk off with a gentleman who has to 
ask who I am — I assure you I don't in the least mind. 
Here, however/' she continued, " is my card, and as 
I find tliere's something else agdn 1 have to say at the 
office, you can just study it during the moment I 
leave you/' 

She left him after he had taken from her the small 
pasteboard slie had extracte<l from her iKK*kct-lK>ok, 
and he had extracted another from his own, to ex- 
change with it, before she came back. He read thus 
the simple designation " Maria Gi»strcv/' to which 
was attached, in a corner of the card, with a numbcT, 
the name of a strwt, presumably m l\iiriH, without 
other appreciable identity than its foreigimess. He 
put the card into his waistcoat fiorket, ktsi^ping his 
own meanwhile in evidence ; and as he i«*aqed ag^iinst 
the door-pO$t he met with the smile of a slntying 
thought irtat the expanse before the hotel offered to 
his view. It was positively droll to him that he shoukl 
already have Maria Gostrey, whoever shc.wa»"-of 
which be hadn't really the least tdea-»in a f^e 
ot Mo, keeptng. He somehow an assurance that 
he ftould cai^ully preserve the little token he had 
fust tucked in. He gaaed with unseeing lingering 
as he Icdlowed smne of the implications of his 
Idmsdf if be reaUy fdt admonished to 
quAlif^ dtdoyal. It was prompt, it was pmsibly 
eMi mui there was little ^doubt of the 
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expression of face the sight of it would have pro- 
duced in a certain j^rson. But if it was ** wrong — 
why then he had better not have come out at all. At 
this, poor man, had he already — ^and even before 
meeting Waymarsh — arrived. He had believed he 
had a limit, but the limit had been transcended 
within thirty-six hours. By how long a space on the 
plane of manners, t>r even of morals, moreover, he felt 
still more shary^ly afl<‘r Maria Gostrey had come back 

to him and with a gay decisive So now ! " led 

him forth into the w'orld. This counted, it struck 
him as he walked tx^side her with his ovt^rcoat on an 
arm, his umbrella under another and his personal 
pasteboard a little stiffly retained betw'een forefinger 
and thumb, this struck him as really, in comparison, 
his iritHKluction to things. It hadn't be<*n '* Europe '* 
at Liverpo(il, no — not even in the dreadful deligfitful 
impwssive streets tlie night befon^— to the extent 
his pn^simt companion made it so. She hadn’t yet 
done that so murli as wiu n, after their walk had lasted 
a few minutis and he had had time to wonder if 
a coupl(‘ of sidelong glancts from lier meant that he 
had best have put on gloves. sh(* almost piiUiHl him 
uj) with ;ui ainusetl challenge. ** But wiiy — fondly 
as it’s so easy tf> imiigme your clinging to it— don’t 
yon put it awM}‘ ? Or if it’s an inconvenience to you 
to cany it, one’s often glad to have one’s canl back. 
The fortune one spends in them ! ” 

Then he saw both that his way of marching with 
his own prepared tribute had affected her as a 
tieriation in one of those directions he cOttldii*t yH 
meiisure, and that she supiiosed this emblem to be 
still the one he had received from her. He accoixl- 
ingty handed her the card as if in mtitutioD, but 
soon as she had it she felt the diffcarenc^ an^, vdtb 
her eyes on it, stopped short for apology* ** 1 like/'' 
she observed, " your name/* 
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Oh," he mswered, " you won’t have heard of 
it ! " Yet he had his reasons for not being sure but 
that she perhaps might. 

All it was but tix) visible ! She re;id it over again 
as one who had never si-en it. " * Mr, Lewis Lambert 
Strether * " — slu* soundtHl it almost as frec»ly as foi 
any stranger. She re|H*altH:i, however, that she liked 
it — " p^irticiilarly tlie Lewis Lambert. It’s the name 
of a novel of Bal/ac’s." 

" Oh 1 know that ! " said Strether. 

" But the nuvers an awfully had one." 

" I know that Uio/* Stn^ther smiled. To which 
he added with an irrelevance that was only sup<T- 
ficial : " I come from Woullett, Massachusiits." It 
made her for some r(‘asun — the irrelevance or witat- 
ever — laugh. Balrac had dc^scribt’d many citify, 
but hadn’t described WcHillett. Massachusetts. " You 
say that." she returned. " tis if you wanted one 
immediately to know tlie worst." 

" Oh I think it's a thing." he siiid, " that you 
must already have made out. I fee! it sc.i that I 
certainly must look it, s|H*ak it. and, as |Hff>pIe say 
there, * act ’ it. It sticks out of me, and you 
knew stirtiy for yourself as s<x>n as you looktxl at 
me." 

" The worst, you mean ? " 

" Weil, the jfact of w'here I come from. There at 
any rate it is ; so that you won't be able, if anything 
happens, to say I've not been straight wiUi you." 

" I see " — and Miss Gostrey looked really inter- 
estl^ in the point he had made. " But what do you 
think of as happening ? " 

Though he wasn't shy — ^whkh was rather anoma* 
Ions — Strether gaeed about without meeting her 
eyes ; a motion that was frequent with him in talk, 
yet of which his words often seoned not at all the 
effect. Wliy that you should find me too hopeless/’ 
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With which they walked on again together while she 
answered, as they went, that most ** bopdess " of 
her countryfolk were in general precisely those she 
Uked best. All sorts of other pleasant small tilings — 
small things that were yet large for him — flowered 
in the air of the occasion ; but the bearing of the 
occasion itself on matters still remote concerns ns 
too closely to permit us to multiply our illustrations. 
Two or three, however, in truth, we should perhaps 
regret to lose. The tortuous wall — girdle, long since 
snapped, of the little swollen city, half held in place 
by careful civic hands— wanders in narrow file 
between parajiets smoothed by peaceful generations, 
pausing here and there for a dismantled gate or a 
bridgc'd gup, with rises and drops, steps up and steps 
down, queer twists, queer contacts, peeps into homely 
streets and imder the brows of gables, views of 
cathedral tower and waterside fields, of huddled 
English town and ordered English country. Too 
deep lilmost for words was the delight of these things 
to StrethiT ; yet jis deeply mixcHl with it were certain 
images <»f his in Win’d picture. He had trod this walk 
in the far-off tini(\ at twenty-five ; but that, instead 
of spoihng it, only enrichetl it for present feeling and 
marked his renewid as a thing substantial enouj^ to 
share. It was with VVaymarsh he should have shared 
it, and he was now accordingly taking from him 
something that was his due. He looked repeatedly 
at his watch, and when he had done so for the fifth 
time Miss Gostrey took him up. 

You*re doing something that yon think not 
nght. 

It so touched the fdace that he quite chatiged 
colour and his laugh grew almost awkward. Am 
I enjoying it as much as liof ? 

** You*re not enjoying it, I think, so much as jrM 
ought.'* 
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** I see " — he appeared thou^tfuUy to agree. 
•' Great is my pnvikge." 

“ C& it's not your privilege ! It has noUiuig to 
do with me. It has to do with yourself. Your 
huhire's general." 

*' Ah there you are ! " he laughed. " It’s the 
failure of Woollett. 7 Aa/'s general." 

" The failure to enjoy." Miss Gostrey explained, 
“ is what I mean." 

" Precisely. Woollett isn't sure it ouglit to enjoy 
If It were it would But it hasn't, jioor thing," 
Strether contiuued, " any one to show it how. It’s 
not like me 1 have somebody " 

They had stopjK'd, in the afternoon sunshine— 
constantly pausing, in their stroll, for tiie sliarpet 
sense of what they saw — ^and Strether nsted on one 
of the high sides of the old stony groove of the little 
rampart He leaned back on tins support with bis 
face to the tower of the catlKdral, now admirably 
commanded by their station, the high nsl-brown 
mass, square and suborduuitely sjnred and crocketed, 
retouched and restored, but charming to his long* 
sealed eyes and with the first swallows of the year 
weaving their flight all icmiid it Miss (iostrey 
lingered near him, full of an air, to whu h she more 
and more justified her nglit, of understanding the 
efliect of things. fSic quite concurred. " You've 
indeed amneb^y." And she added : " I wish you 
vonAf let meahow you how I " , 

" Oh I'm afraid of you I ” he cheerfully jdeaded. 

She kept <m hun a mtuneit, thronjd’ her jdaascs 
and ihrpaj^ hk own, a certam {Peasant pomtedness. 
** Ah no, you're not 1 You're not m the least, thank 
fwxia it If you had been we dioukbi't so soon 
£$«« found ooradves here together. I think,” she 
n^ortaUy concluded, " you trust me.” 

thhuc 1 do 1— but that's exactly what I'm 
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afraid of, 1 shouldn't mind if 1 didn't. It's faUing 
thus in twenty minutes so utterly into your bands* 
I daresay," Stretlier continued, " it's a sort of thing 
you're thoroughly familiar with ; but nothing more 
extraordinary has evxr happened to me." 

Sl)e watched him with iiil her kindness. " That 
means simply that you've recognised me — ^whkh 
is rather beautiful and rare. Vou sc-e what I am." 
As on this, however, lie pnHc‘stcd. with a good- 
humoured headshake, a resignation of iiny such claim, 
sh(‘, had a moment of explanation. " If you'll only 
come on further as you have come you’ll at any rate 
make out. My own fate has been ten^ many fur me, 
and Tv'C succumbed io it. I'm a gencnil guide — to 
' Kurope,' don't you know ? I wait for people — I 
put them through. I pick them up — I set them 
down. I'm a sort of siijHTior ' courier - maid.' I'm 
a companion at large, I take people, as I've told 
you, abrjut. 1 nev^er s^mght it- -it has come to me* 
^ It has been my fate, and one's fate one accept.^. It's 
a dreadful thing to have to say, in so wicked a world, 
but I verily believe that, such as you st*e me, ihere's 
nothing I don’t know. I know all the shops and the 
prices — but I know worse things still. I bear on my 
back the huge load of our national consciousness, or, 
in other words — for it comes to that — of our nation 
itself. Of w’hat is our nation composed but of the 
men and women individually on my shoulders ? I 
don't do it, you know, for any particular advantage^ 
I don't do it, for instance — some people do, you know 
— for money." 

Strother could only listen and wonder and weigh 
his chance. ** And yet, affected as you are then to 
so many of your clients, you can scarcely be saUl to 
do it for love." He waited a moment. " How do 
we reward you ? " 

She had her own hesitation, but " You don't I ** 
l6 
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she finally returned, setting him again in motion. 
Th^ went on, but in a few minutes, though while 
still thinking over what she had said, he once more 
out his watch ; mecluuiically, unconsciously and 
as if made nervous by the nw^rc exhilaration of what 
struck him as her strange and cynical wit. He looked 
at the hour without seeing it. and then, on something 
again said by his companion, had another ixiusc. 
** You're really in terror of him." 

He smiled a smile that lie almost felt to be sickly, 
" Now you can see why Tm afnud of you." 

" Because Tve such illiimmations ? Why they're 
all for your help ! It's what I told ycui," she added, 
" just now. You feel as if this wen^ wrong." 

He fell back once more, settling luinself ag«iinst 
the lurapet as if lo hear more about it. " l*hen gel 
me out ! " 

Her face fairly bright<*ne<l for tin* joy of the ap}H‘al. 
but, as if it were a qutMion of imiiudiate action, slie 
visibly considered. "Out of waiting for lum?--^jf 
seeing him at all " 

*'Oh no — not that," said |>oor Strether, looking 
grave. " I've got to wait foi him — ^and I w^mt very 
much to see him. But out of the terror. You did 
put your finger on it a few minutes ago. It's general, 
but it avails itself of particular occasions. 'I hat's 
irtiat it's doing for me now. I’m always considering 
something else; something cist*, I mean, than the 
thing of the moment. The obsession of the other 
thing is the terror. I'm considering at present for 
itmwtce something else than you/* 

She listened with charming earnestness. " Ob 
you oughtn't to do that ! " 

It's what 1 admit Make it then impossible.'^ 

She continued to think. " Is it realty an ' order 
from you ? — that I shall take the job ? Will you give 
ymimU up?" 
t 
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Poor Strether heaved his sigh. ** If I only could I 
But that's the deuce of it — that I never can. No— 
I can't." 

She wasn't, however, discouraged. " But you 
want to at least ? " 

" Oh unspeakably I " 

" Ah then, if you'll try ! " — and she took over the 
job. as she had called it, on the spot. " Trust me I " 
she exclaimed ; and the action of this, as they 
retraced their steps, was presently to make him pass 
his hand into her arm in the manner of a beni^ 
dependent paternal old person who wishes to be 
" nice " to a younger one. If he drew it out again 
indeed as they a^iproached the inn this may have 
been l)ecaus<*, after more talk had ]Xis&ed between 
them, the relation of age, or at least of experience — 
which, for that matter, had already played to and fro 
with some freedom — affected him as incurring a ttr 
adjtistment. It was at all events perhaps lucky that 
they arrived in sufficiently separate fashion within 
range of the hotel-door. The young lady they had 
left in tlie glass cage watched as if she had come to 
await them on the threshold. At her side stood a 
person equally interested, by his attitude, in their 
return, and the effect of the sight of whom was 
instantly to determine for Strether another of those 
responsive arrests that we have had so repeatedly to 
note. He left it to Miss Gostrey to name, with the 
fine full bravado, as it almost struck him, of her ** Mr, 
Waymarsli 1 " what was to have been, whah*^ 
more than ever felt as his short stare smpmkA 
welcome took things in— would have been, tot lor 
herself, his doom. It was already upon him even 
at that distance — Mr. Waymarsh was for M$ port 
joyless. 



II 

Ae had none Uie less to conh’^ss to tins fnend that 
evening that he kTi<*w almost nothing about her, and 
It was a dehcumy tliat Waymatsli, even with his 
memory lefieshcd by contact, by her own prompt 
and luctd allusions and mquiiif's, by their having 
publicly partaken of dinner in her company, and by 
another stroll, to which she was not a stranger, out 
into the town to look at the cathedral by moonhght — 
it was a blank that the resident of Mtirose, though 
admitting acquaintance with the Munsters, profc*ssed 
himself unable to iUL He had no lecoUec tiori of Miss 
Gostrey, and two or throe questions that she put 
to him about those members of his circle had, to 
StreUier’s observation, the same effect he himself had 
already more directly felt — the effect of appearing 
to place all knowledge, lor the time, on this ongirial 
WOinaii''s side* It interested him mcleed to mark the 
Itnists of any such relation for her with his fnend as 
tlim could possibly be a question of, and it*parttca* 
lid|r struck him that they were to be marked 
dito|elhOr tn Waymar&h's quarter. This added to his 
own aetuse of havmg gone far with hiu-^ave him an 
IWilly dhistration id a much shorter coarse. There 
ttiiWkeertttitde he immediately ^prasped--a conviction 
Hwt Waymarsfa would qtdte fm, as it were, and on 
degree of acquaiatance, to profit by her. 

IQiece had horn dmst the first interdiange among 
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the three a talk of some five minutes in the hall, and 
then the two men had adjourned to* the garden. Miss 
Gostrey for the time disappt‘aring. Strether in due 
course accompaiiied his friend to the room he had 
bes|x)ken and had, before going out, scrupulously 
visited ; wIktc at the end of another half-hour he 
had no less discreetly left him. On leaving him 
he rejKiired straight to his own room, but with the 
promjJt eflect of foi ling tho compass of that chamlw 
resented by his condition. Tliere he enjoytxl at once 
the first consequence of their reunion. A place was 
t<K) small for him after it that had seemed large 
enough before. He hud awaittnl it with something 
he would hav(‘ been sorry, have Ix en almost ^ishamed 
not to n ciignise as emotion, yet with a tacit assumjv 
tion at the same lime that emotion would in the event 
find itS(‘lf relieved. The actual cnldity was that he 
w\'is only more excited ; anti his excitement — to 
wliich indeed he would have found it difficult instantly 
to give a name- brought him once more dowmstairs 
and l ausi’d him for some minutes vaguely to wander. 
He went onci' more to the garden ; lie looked into the 
publi< rcKun, found Miss Gostrey writing letters and 
backed out; he roamed, fidgeted and w'asted time; 
but he was to liavo his more intimate session with his 
friend befon* the evening closr^l. 

It was latc^-not till Strether had spent an hour 
upstairs with him — that this subject consented to 
betake himself to doubtful Dinner and the 

subsequent stroll by moonlight — a dream, on 
Strether’s part, of romantic effects rather prosaically 
merged in a mere missing of thicker coats — had 
measurably inter\Tncd, and this midnight ccmferenca 
was tile result of Waymarsh's having (when they were 
free, as he put it, of their fashionable friend) found 
the smoking-nxim not quite what he wanted, and yet 
bed what he wanted less. His most frequent form of 
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words was that he knew himself, and they were 
applied on this occasion to his certainty ot not 
sleeping* He knew himself well enough to know 
that he should have a night of prowling unless he 
should succeed, as a preliminary, in getting pro- 
digiously tired. If the effort directed to this end 
involved till a late hour the presence of Strether — 
consisted, that is. in the detention of the latter for 
full discourse — there wtis yet an impression of minor 
discipline involved for our friend in the picture 
Waymarsli made as he sat in trousers and shirt on 
the edge of his couch. With his Kmg legs extended 
and hLs large back much bent, he nurswl alternately, 
for an almost incredible time, liis elbows and his 
beard. He struck his visitor as extremely, as almost^ 
wilfully uncomfortable ; yet what had this biJcn for 
Strether, from that hrst glim|;)M‘ t>f him disconcertc^d 
in the porch of the liotel, but the predominant note ? 
Tlie discomfort was in a manner contagious, as weU as 
also in a mjtnncr inconsc*<juent ami unfoundc^l ; the 
visitor felt that unless he should get usikI to 
unless Waymar>.h himself should— it would constitute 
a menace for his own prepared, his own alrcatiy 
confirmed, consciousness of the agrttvible. tin, their 
first going up together to the room Strether had. 
selected for him Waymarsh had kK>kt*d it over in 
silence and with a sigh that represented for hk 
com|iaiuon, if not the habit of disapprobation, at 
least the despiiir of felicity ; and this look had 
recurred to Strether as the key of much he hatl since 
, cribibrved. Europe/' he had begun to gather from 
these things, had up to now rather fail<?d of its 
iziessage to him ; he hadn't got into tune with it and 
bud at the end of three months almost renounced my 
expectation* 

' lb really appeared at present to inskl m that by 
Just perching there with the gas in hk eyes. Tfak of 
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itself somehow conveyed the futility of single reeti&« 
cations in a multiform failure. He bad a large 
handsome head and a large sallow seamed face**^ 
striking significant physiognomic total, the upper 
range of which, the great political brow, the thick 
loose hair, the dark fuliginous eyes, recalled even to a 
generation whoso standard ha<l dreadfully deviated 
the impressive image, familiar by engravings and 
busts, of some great national worthy of the earlier 
jurt of the mid-centur>'. Ho was of the personaT 
ty|)e— and it was an element in the power and 
promise that in their early time Strother had found 
m him— of the American statesman, the statesman 
trained in ** Congressional halls,*' of an elder day. 
The legend had b<"en m later years that as the lower 
p.irt of his face, which was w'oak, and slightly crooked, 
sjxulod the hkenoss, this was the real reason for the 
growth of his be.ird, which might have seemed to 
spoil It for those not in the secret. He shook his 
mane; he fixed, with his admirable eyes, his auditor 
or his obst‘rvei ; he wore no glasses and had a way, 
partly fcjrmidable. yet also partly encouraging, as 
from a represen tat i\e to a constituent, of looking 
very hard at thoM^ who approachf<i him. He met 
^ you as if you had knocked and he had bidden you 
* enter. Slrether, who hadn't seen him for so long an 
interval, apprehended him now with a freshmss of 
taste, and had perhaps never done him such idead 
justice. The head was bigger, the eyes finor, than 
they ne<xi have been for the career ; but that onijt 
meant, after all, that Uie career was itself expressive. 
What it expressed at midnighf in the 
bedroom at Chester was that the subject of it tiM# 
at the end of years, barely escaped, by 0%bt in 
a general nervous collapse. But this very pewi 
the full life, as the full life was understood at 
would have made to St]iethar*siiiiagiiiat^ 
aa 
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ia afliic^ Waymarsh could have floated easOy had 
ha <M^ consented to float Alas n^hing so little 
teseniMed floating as the rigour with on the 

edge o( his bed. he hugged his posture of prcdonged 
impermanatce. It suggwtcd to his comrade some* 
thing that always, when kept up, womed him — a 
person established in a milway-cuach with a for* 
ward inclination. It represented the angle at which 
poor Waymarsh was to sit through the ordeal of 
Europe. 

Thanks to the stress of occupation, the strain of 
professions, the absorption and embarrassment of 
each, they had not, at home, during years before this 
sudden brief and almost bewildering reign of com- 
parative ease, found so much as a day for a meeting ; 
a fact that was in some degree an explanation of the 
sharpness with which most of his friend's features 
' stood out to Strether. Those he had lost sight of 
since the early time came back to him ; others that it 
was never possible to forget struck him now as sitting, 
clustered and expectant, like a somewhat defiant 
family-group, on the door-step of their residence. The 
room was narrow for its length, and the occupant <d 
the bed thrust so far a pair of .slippered feet that the 
visitor had almost to step over them in his recurrent 
tdxmnds from his chair to fidget back and forth. 
There were marks the friends made on things to talk 
alwitt, and on things not to, and one of the latter in 
partiictilar fell like the tap of chalk on the blackboard. 
Married at thirty, Waymarsh had not lived with his 
trite for fifteen yean, and it came op rividly between 
teim id the glam the gas that Strether wasn't to 
nrik aberat her. He knew tbi^ were still separate and 
teal rile Kved at holds, travdled in Eurc^, painted 
);lMglM9emid wrote her husband abusive letten, of not 
gtesel wliidi, to a certainty, diat sufferer spared him* 
ailf rite penaal ; but be respected without diflkttlfy 
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the cold twilight that had settled on this side of 
his companion’s life. It was a province in which 
mystery reigned and as to which Waymaiih had never 
spoken the infonning word. Strether, who wanted to 
do him the highest justice wherever he could do it, 
singularly admired him for the dignity of this reserve, 
an(i even countc*d it as one of the grounds— grounds 
all haiulhid and numbered — for ranking him, in the 
range of their acqiKiintance, as a succtiss. He wa^ a 
success, VV^iyniarsh, in spite of overwork, or prostra- 
tion, of sensible shrinkage, of his wifc*s letters and of 
his not liking KurojK\ StretJier would have reckoned 
his own career U-ss futile had he been able to put into 
it anything s<» handsome as so much fine silence. One 
might OIK'S self easily have left Mrs. \Vaym;irsh ; and 
one would assuredly have paid one’s tribute to the 
ideal in covering with that altitude the derision of 
having been left by her. Her husband had held his 
tongue and had made a large income ; and these were 
in tJsjH'cial the achievements as to which Strether 
envied him. Our friend had had indeed on his side 
t<io a subject for silence, wiiich he fully appreiiatcd ; 
but it was a matter of a different sort, and the figure 
of ilie inconu; he had arrived at had never been high 
enough to liH)k any one in the face. 

” I don’t know as I quite see what you require it 
for. You don’t ax>pear sick to .speak of/’ It was of 
Europe Waymarsh thus finaliy spoke. 

” Well,” said Strether, w'ho fell as much as possible 
into step, I guess I don’t fed sick now that I’ve 
started. But I had pretty well run down befoiti I 
did start.” 

Waymiiirsh raised his melancholy look. ** AinH 
you about up to your iisu.d average f ” 

It was not quite pointedly sceptical, but it seated 
somehow a plea for the purest veracity, and it tbanel^ 
affected our friend as the very voice cd MUnxse. He 
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had long since made a ment«iJ distinction — though 
never in truth daring to betray it — ^between the voice 
of Milrose and the voice even of WooUett. It was 
the former, he felt, tliat was most in the real tradition, 
lliere had been cKcasions in his past when the sound 
of it had reduced him to temporary confusion* and 
the present, for some reason, suddenly htxame such 
another. It was nevcrtlieless no light matter tluit the 
ver)!* effect of his confusion should W to make hun 
again prevaricate. That descrij)tion hardly dws 
justice to a man to whom it has done such a lot of 
good to sec yon.’' 

Waymarsh fixed on his washing-stand the silent 
detacher! stare with which Milrose in jx^rson, as it 
were, might have marked the unexj>cc tidiness of a 
compliment from \\\iolletl ; and Strother, for his part, 
felt once more like Wtwdlett in jx^rson. ” I me;ui/’ Jiis 
friend presently c<mtmued, ” that your apjK*aranct* 
LsiiH as bad as I’ve it : it compares favourably 
witli what it was when 1 last nolictxl it.” On this ap- 
pt?arance Wuymardi's evts yet failed to rest ; it was 
almost ris if they obeyed an instinct of piopricty, and 
the effect was still stronger when, always considering 
the basin and jug, he added : ” Vou’v<; iilled out some 
since then/’ 

” Tm afraid 1 have,” Strether laughed : ” one does 
fill out some with ;Ui one takes in, and I’ve taken in, 
I daresay, more than I've natural room for. I was 
dog-tired when I sailed.” It had the tKldtfst^sound of 
cheerfulness. 

^ / was dog-tired,” his companion returned, ” when 
I oihrived, and it's this wild hunt for rest that takes all 
the life out of me. The fact is, Strether — and it's a 
eomfcRt to have you here at last to say it to ; though 
J don't know, after all, that I've reaUy waited ; I've 
told it to peoi^e Tve met in the cars— the fact is, 
stii^h a coimtiy as this ain't my kind of country any- 
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way. There ain't a couatiy Tve seen over here that 
does seem my kind. Oh I don't say but what there are 
plenty of pretty places and remarkable old things ; 
but the trouble is that I don't seem to ted any- 
where in time. That's one of the reasons why I 
suppose IVe gained so little. I haven't had the first 
sign of that lift I was led to expect." With this he 
broke out more earnestly. ** lawk here — I want to 
go l)a( k." 

His eyes were all attached to Strether's now, for 
he was one of the men who fully face you when they 
talk of tliernselv^cs. This enabled his friend to look 
at him liard an<l imnnxliately to apjx^ar to the highest 
ailvantage in his eyes by doing so. That's a genial 
thing to say to a fellow who has come out on purpose 
ti» meet you ! " 

Nothing could have been finer, on this, than Way^ 
marsh’s sombre glow, Have you come out on 
purjHise ? " 

WtJl — vcT}^ largely.*’ 

“ I thought from the way you wrote there was 
soimdhing back of it.” 

Sli ether hesitattxl. “ Back of iny desire to be with 
you ? " 

” Back of your prostration." 

Strether, with a smile made more dim by a certain 
coiisciousm'ss, shook his head. ” Tlicre arc all the 
causes of it I " 

" And no particular cause that seemed most to 
drive you ? " 

Our friend could at last conscientiously answer^ 
" Yes, (>no. Tliere is a matter that has had nnich 
to do with my coming out," 

Waymarsh waited a littie. Too private to meor 
lion ? " 

" No, not too private — for yan. Only rather coin* 
plicated." 
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^ WdiV^ said WaymanJi, wbo had waited ag<iin« 

1 kffe my mmd over here, but I don't know as 
rVe dmt so yet/’ 

" Oh you shall have the whole thing But not to- 
night/' 

Waymarsh seemed to sit stiffer and to hold his 
dQ>ows tighten " Wiy not — if I can't sleep > " 
Because, my dear 1 can ! " 

"Then where's your prostration ^ " 

''Just in that — that £ can put in eight hours/' 
And Strether brought it out that if Waymarsh didn’t 
** gain " it was because he didn’t go to bed tlie result 
of which was, m its ordei, that, to do the latter 
justice, he permitted his fiiend to insist on liis really 
getting settled Strether, with a kind coercive hand 
for It, assisted him to this consummation, .uid ag.un 
found his own port m their relation aiisjnc lously cn- 
Uiiged bv the smaller touches of lowering the lamp 
and seenng to a sufficiencv of blanket It Mimehow 
ministered for him to indulgtnci* to feel \Va> marsh, 
who looked iiiuiaturaliy big iUid black in bed, as much 
tucked m as a patient in a hospital and, with Ills cover- 
ing up to his chin, as much stmiilihecl by it, He 
hovered m vague pity* to bc‘ bncf, while his com- 
panion challenged him out of the bedclothes Is 
die really after you ^ Is that what’s behind ^ ” 
Strether fdt an uneasiness at the direction taken 
by to companion’s insight, but he played a little at 
uncertainty. '' Behind my coming out ? ” • 

** Biehind your prostration or whatever It's gener- 
you know, that she follows you up pretty 

dodk'* 

Slreflier'a candour was never very far Oh 

ocoimd to yon that Vm literally running away 

111$. Newcomer' 

V ^WdK, I haven’t lw<niwbtttwlmt you Ycwi're 
attractive man, Sb-ether. YcaiVe seen for 
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yourself/' said Wayraarsh, what that lady down- 
stairs makes of it. Unless indeed/* he rambled on 
with an effect between the ironic and the anxious, 
it's you who are after her. Is Mrs. Newsome over 
here ? " He spoke as with a droll dread of her. 

It made his friend — though rather dimly — smile. 
" Dear no ; she's safe, thank gocxlness — ^as I think 
I more and more feel— at home. She thought of 
coming, but slie gave it up. I've come in a manner 
instea(l of her ; and come to that extent — ^for you’re 
right in y<mr infcrenct----f)n her busin(*ss. So you see 
there ts plenty of connexion." 

Way marsh continued to see at Iciist all there was. 
" Involving accordingly the particular one Tve re- 
ferred to ? " 

St I ether took aiudher turn about the room, giving 
a twitch to his companion’s blanket and linally gain- 
ing the dcK)r. His feeling w'as that of a nurse \vho had 
earru‘d i>ersonal rest by having made everything 
straight. " Involving rm)re things than I can think of 
breaking ground on now. But don't afraid — ^>ou 
shall have thc'm from me : you’ll probably find your- 
self having quite as much of them as you can do with. 

I shall — if we keep t<>gether — very much depend on 
your impression of some of them/’ 

VV^ayinarsh’s acknowUnigment of this tribute was 
characteristically indirect. " You mean to say you 
don't believe we will keep together } " 

" I only glance at the danger," Strethcr paternally 
said, " becaust? when I hear 3’ou waif to go back I seem 
to see you oj.)en up such possibilities of foUy/* 

Waymarsh took it — ^silent a little — ^like a laige 
snubl>ed child. ** What are you going to do witli me? " 
It was the very question Strether liimsdf had put 
to Miss Gostrey, and he wondered if he had sounded 
like that. But he at least cotild be more definite. 
" I’m going to take you right down to Lotidonu** 
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** Oh Tve bcm down to London ! ** Wayniarsh more 
softly moaned. Tve no use;, Strethcr, for anything 
down there.*' 

Well," said StaHher, giKid-humouredly, ** I guess 
you've some use for me/' 

** So I've got to go ? " 

" Oh you've gut to go further yet/' 

" Well," Waymarsh siglnd, " do your damnedest ! 
Only you will tell me bt‘iore you lead me on all the 
way- ? " 

Our friend had again mi lo^t himself, hoth for 
amusement and lor contrition, in the wonder of 
whether he had maile, in liis own c hallenge that after- 
luaui, such anotlu^r figure, tliat he hir an instant 
misstxi the thread. *' Tell you™ ? " 

Wh}^ wdi^l }ou've got on hand." 

Strether hesitated. *' Wtiy it s such a matter as 
(hat even if I jKwitively w'antt'd I shouldn't he able to 
ke(*p it from you/* 

Waymarsh glotinuly gaztil. " What tloes that 
mean tlien hut tliat your trip is just /or her ? " 

" For Mrs. Newsome ? Oh it certainly is, as I s;iy. 
Very much.’* 

" Then why tio you also say it's for me ? " 
Strether, in impatiena\ violently played with his 
latch. " It's simple enough. It's for boili of you." 
Wa>’marsh at last turned over with a groan. 

Well, / won't marry you ! " 

" Ndtlier, wh<‘n it como to that ! " But tlie 

vldUrr had already laughed and escaped. 





Ill 

Hiv Ji«ul t(*M Mi^s (iijstroy he slumicl probably take, 
for (lej>artuie with VVayinarsh, some afiomoon train, 
anti It tiler (Ml jK»n in the imaiiing appe*u'e<l that this 
l.uly harl nnicle lier own pLiii f(»r an earlier one. She 
had l»reiikfa''tt‘d wlien Stivtlier came into the coffee- 
room ; hut, Wiiyniai'Nii not havin^^ yet enier^'ed. he 
Was in tilin' to reeaJl her to the terms of their umler- 
stanthng and to pronounce her discretion overdone. 
Slu* was surely not to break aw.iy at the very moment 
sht' had t n ated a want. He had met her «is she rose 
from her lit lit' table m a window, where, with the 
morning j>apers Insiilc her, she reminded him, ;is he 
let Inr know, of Major IVndennis breakfasting at his 
(lub a compliment uf which she professt*d a deep 
apprt'ciation ; and he detained her as pleadingly as 
if he luui aheady — and notably under pressure of the 
visions of the night -leameti to be unable to do with* 
out her. She must leach him at ail events, before she 
went, to oriler bivakfast a.s breakfast was ordered in 
Kuro|ie, and she inu.st especially sustain him in the 
problem of ordering for WajTXiarsh. The latter had 
laid upon his friend, by desperate sounds through the 
door of his room, dreadful divined respoimbilities in 
respect to bi^fsteak and oranges — re$potis3i^tie$ 
which Miss Goslrey took over with an alcrtibess ol 
action that matched her quick inidligeUice^ She had 
before this weaned the expatriated from liaditiCKia 
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compared with which the matutinal lK?efsiteak was but 
the creature of an liour, Jind it Wiis not for her, with 
some of her memories, to falter in the path ; though 
she freely enough dt^clared, on reflexion, that there was 
always in such cases a choice of opjxistKl jiolicitjs, 
** There are times when to give them^^their head, you 
know ! '* 

They had gone to wait together in the garden for 
the dressing of the meal, and Strether foiinil her more 
suggestive than ever. “ Well, what ? 

*' Is to bring alK)ut for them such a complexity t»f 
relations— unites indcwl we call it a simplicity ! - that 
the situation has to wind itself up. They want to go 
baeJe,*’ 

And yon want them to go ! Strether gaily con- 
cluded. 

** I always want them to go, and I send (liein as fast 
as I can/' 

“ Oh I know — you take them to LivenxM>l/' 

''Any port will servo in a storm. I’m— with all 
my other functions — an agent for repatriation. 1 
want to re-p<?ople our stricken country. What will 
become of it else ? 1 want to discourage others." 

The ordcrtxl English garden, in the freshness of 
the day, was delightful to Strether, who liked the. 
sound, under his feet, of the tight fine gravel, jxickwl 
with the chronic damp, .md who had the idh*si eye 
for the deep smoothnes,s of turf and the clean curves 
of paths. " Other people ? • 

** Other countries. Otlier people — yes, I want 
to elicourage our own/' 

Strether wondered. " Not to come ? Why then 
4o meet ' them ?— since it doesn't appear to be 
to stop them ? " 

Oh that they shouldn't come is as yet too much to 
What I attend to is that they come quickly and 
letnm still more so. I meet them to hdp it to be over 
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as scKin as pc>ssible, and though I don't stop them Tve 
my way of putting them througli. That's my little 
system ; and, if you want to know/' said Marui Gos- 
trey. " it's my real secret, my innermost mission and 
use. I only stM‘m, you sct‘, to beguile and approve ; 
but I've thought it all out and I'm working all tlte 
while underground, I can't yKThaps quite give you 
my formula, but I tliink that practically I succeed. 
I send y*m buck sjK‘nt. So you stay back. Passed 
througli my hands- 

*' We don't turn up again ? " The further she went 
the further he always saw himself aide to follow. " I 
don't want your formula— I fe<*l quite enough, as I 
hinted yt*'^terday, yottr abxsses. Sjx nt ! *' h«‘ (rhoed. 
“ If that’s h(^w you're arranging so subtly to samd 
me I tliaiik you for the warning." 

For a ininutt'. amid the pleasantiu^ss -|K>etry in 
tarifted it(‘ms, but all the mure, for guests iJready 
convicted, a challenge to consumption — they smiled 
at each other in confirmed hdlowship. " l)o you call 
it subtly ? It's a plain jX)or tale. Besides, you're a 
sjHH'ial cas<\" 

" Oh siMxial case's —that's weak 1 " She wa.s weak 
eiuuigU, further still, to defer her jouniey and agree 
to acci»ni[mny the gentlemen on their own, might a 
seiKirato carriage mark her indej)endence ; though it 
was in spite of this to befall after luncheon that she 
went off alone md that, with a tryst taken for a day of 
her company in Lomion, they lingm'd another night. 
She had. during the morning — spent in a way titat 
he was to remember later on ais the very climax of hb 
foretaste, as warm with presentiments, with what 
he would have called collapses — ^had aU sorts of things 
out with Stretlier ; and among them the fact tlnit 
though there was never a moment of her life when 
she Mmsn't '* due " somewhere, there was yet scarce 
a perfidy to others of which wasn^t capable for 
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his sake. She explaiiied moreover that wherever sidie 
happened to be found a dropped thread to |nck 
up^ a nigged edge to repair, some familiar appetite 
in ambush, jumping out as she approached, ap* 
peasable with a temporary biscuit. It became, on 
her taking the risk of the deviation imposed on him 
by her insidious arrangement of his morning meal, a 
point of honour for her not to fail with Waymarsh of 
the larger success too ; and her subsequent boast to 
Strether was that she had made their friend fare — 
and quite without his knowing what was the matter 
— ^as Major Pendennis would have fared at the Mega* 
therium. She had made him breakfast like a gentle* 
man« and it was nothing, she forcibly asserted, to 
what she would yet make him do. She made liim 
participate in the slow rt»iterated ramble with which, 
for Strether, the new day amply filled itself ; and 
it was by her art that he somehow had the air, on 
the ramparts and in tiie Rows, of carrying a point of 
his own. 

The three strolled and stared and gossiped, or at 
least the two did ; the case n^ally yiddiiig for tlieir 
comrade, if analysed, but the element of stricken 
silence. Tliis element indeed affected Strether as 
charged with audible rumblings, but he was conscious 
df the care of taking it explicitly as a sign of pleasant 
peace. He wouldn't appeal too much, for that pro* 
voked stiffiiess ; yet he wouldn't be too freely tacit, 
for that suggest^ giving up. Waymarsh. himself 
adhered to an ambiguous dumbness ^at might have 
nqpi^nted eitlier the growth exf a perception or the 
deqtair d one ; and at times and in placcs-<»where the 
l(m^l»owed galleries were darkest, the opposite gables 

r resi, the solicitations of every Idiid densest*^ 
others caught him fixing hard some bisect of 
Ittinor interest, fixing even at numiaits nothing disk 
dM|^3l^asMbeweteil^al^^ When 
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he met Strether's eye on such occasions he looked 
guilty and furtive, fell the next minute into some atti'* 
tude of retractation. Our friend couldn't show hhn the 
right things for fear of provoking some total renouncer 
ment, iind was tempted even to show him the wrong 
ill order to make him differ with triumph. There were 
moments when he himself felt shy of professing the 
full swtTlnehS of the taste of leisure, and there were 
others when he found himself feeling as if his passages 
of interchange with the lady at his side might Call 
upon the third member of llieir party veiy much as 
Mr, Burrhell, at Dr. l^rimrose*s fireside, was influ* 
enced by tlie high flight of the visitors from l,xmdon. 
The smallest things so arrested and amused him that 
he rt jH^atcdly almost apologised — ^brought up afresh 
in explanation his plea of a pn^vious grind. He was 
aware at the same time that his grind had been as 
nothing to Waymarsh’s, and he repeatedly confessed 
tliat, to rover his frivolity, he was doing his best for 
his pn^vious virtue. Do what he might, in any case, 
his previous virtue was still there, and it seemed fairly 
to stare at him out of the windows of shops that wesce 
not jis the shops of Woollett, fairly to make him want 
things that he shouldn't know what to do with* It 
was by the oddest, the least admissible of laws de» 
moralising him now ; and the way it boldly took was 
to make him want more wants. These first walks in 
Europe were in fact a kind of finely lurid intimatkm d 
what one might find at the end of that process. Had 
he come back after long years, in something afaMKkfT 
so like the evening of Ufe, cmly to be exposed to it ? 
It was at all events over the shop-windows that ho 
made, witli Wa>maish, most free ; thoi«gh It WOldd 
have been easier had not the latter most 
yielded to ttte ap^Msal of the tiM»dy nsefid tirade*. % 
]Merced with his sombre -detadunent tibe |ilate*g|kMi 
of irontnongen and saddlm, idide StfeOter AtMM 
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arid in smart neckties. Strether was in fart recur** 
reiitly shameless in the presence of the tailors, though 
it was jtist over the heads of the tailors that his 
countryman most loftily looked. This gave Miss 
Ciostrey a grasped opportunity to back up W^aymarsh 
at bis expense. The weary lawyer — it was unmistak- 
aWe — hfid a conception of dress ; but that, in view of 
some of the features of the effect produced, was just 
what made the danger of insistence on it. Strether 
wondered if he by this time thought Miss Gostrey 
less fashionable or Lambert Strether more so ; and 
it appeared probable that most of the remarks 
exchanged between this latter pair about passers, 
figures, faces, pc^nal types, cxemplifted in titeir 
diCgree the disposition to talk as society talked. 

Was what was happening to himself then, was what 
already had happen^, really that a woman of fashion 
was floating him into society and that an old friend 
deserted on the brink was watching the force of tlic 
current f When the woman of fashion permitted 
Strether — as she permitted him at the most — the pur- 
chase of a pair of gloves, the terms she made about it, 
the |Xohibition of neckties and other items till she 
should be able to guide him through the Burlington 
Arcade, were such as to fall upon a sensitive ear slh a 
diallenge to just imputations. Miss Gostrey was such 
a Ionian of fashion as could make without a symp- 
tom of vulgar blinking an appointment for the Bur- 
Magtou Arcade. Mere discriminations about a pair of 
, could thus at any rate rfpre8ent---always for 

^midb sensitive ears as were in question-— possibUities 
eCaomething that Streth^ could make a mark against 
.imfy as tile peril of apparaat wantonness. He had 
the oonsdoustiess his new friend, for their 
qMqpwkait that he might have had of a Jesuit in 
' iMimats, a repiesentative erf the reentiting interests 
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of the Catholic Cliurch. The Catholic Chturdi. for 
Waymarsh — that was to say the enemy, the monster 
of bulging eyt*s and far-reaching quivering groping 
tentacles — was exactly society, exactly the multipli- 
cation of shibboleths, exactly the discrimination of 
tvjxs and tones, exactly the wicked old Rows of 
Chester, rank with feudalism ; exactly in short Europe. 

TIutc was light for obser\^ation, however, in an 
incident that occurred just before they turned back to 
luncheon. Waymarsh had betm for a quarter of an 
hour exceptionally mute and distant. «'ind something, 
or other- -Stret her was never to make out exactly 
what-~ proved, as it were, too much for him after his 
comrade s had vt<HKl for three minutes taking in, while 
they leaned on an old balustrade that guarded the 
edge of the Row, a particularly crooked and huddled 
stre(‘t-view, He tliinks us sophisticated, he thinks 
us worldly, he thinks us wicked, he thinks us all sorts 
of qiUHT things/' Strether reflected : for wondrous 
were the vagm^ quant iti<s our friend had within 
a ctniple of short days acquired the habit of con- 
veniently and conclusively lumping together There 
sei*mt‘ri rnore<n*er a direct connexion l>eiween some 
such inference and a sudden grim dasli taken by Way- 
marsli to the op|)osite side. This movement was 
startlingly sudden, and his companions at first sup- 
posed him to have espial, to be pursuing, the glimpse 
of an acquaintance. Tliey next made out. however, 
that an open door had instantly received him, and 
they then recognised him as engulfed in the estaldirii- 
ment of a jeweiler, behind whose glittering front he 
was hjst to view. The act had somehow the note of 
a demonstration, and it left each of the others to sbow 
a face almost of fear. But Miss Gostrey broke into 
a laugh. “ Wbat’s the matter with him ? 

“ Well," said Strether, *' he can't stand it/* 

** But can't stand what i " 
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" Afiytliiiig* Europe/* 

Then how will that jeweller help him ? ** 
Strether seemed to make it out. from tl^eir position, 
between the interstices of arrayed watches, of close- 
hung dangling gewgaws. ** Ydu'II see/* 

** Ah ^at*s just what — if he buys anything — Fm 
afraid of : that I shall see something rather dreadful/* 
Strether studied the finer appearances. ** He may 
buy everything.** 

** Then don't you think we ought to follow him ? 

** Not for worids. Besides we can't. We're para- 
lysed. We exchange a long scared lo<»k. we publicly 
tremble. The thing is. you see, we * realise.' Hr? has 
struck for fret?dom.** 

She wondej-ed but she laughed. " Ah what a price 
to pay ! And 1 was preparing some for him so cheap, * ' 
** No, no,** Strether went on, frankly ainusecl now ; 
** don't call it that r the kind of frerxlom yrw# deal in is 
dear/* Then as to justify himself : ** Am I not in my 
way trying it ? It's this/’ 

** Being here, you mean, with me ? '* 

** Yes, and talking to you as I do. Tvt? known 
you a few hours, and I've known him all my life : »o 
that if the ease I thus lake with you about him isn't 
magnificent " — and the thought of it held him a 
moment — why it's rather base." 

** It's magnificent ! " said Miss Gostrey to make an 
end of it. " And you should hear/’ she added, " the 
ease / take-^nd I above all intend to take — ^with 
Mi^ Waymarsh/* 

Stiether thought About me} Ah that's no 
equival^t. The equivalent would be Waymarsh's 
liinKMdf serving me up — his remorseless analysis of me« 
iUErfhellnev^dothat "---be was sadly cle^ " He'll 
never ranotsdessly analyse me/' He quite held her 
With the authority of this, " He'Uneversaya word to 
yon about me/* 
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She took it in ; she did it justice ; 3^ efteT an 
instant her reason, her restless irony, disposed df it. 
" Of course he won't. For what do you take peoph, 
that they're able to say words about anything, 
remorselessly to analyse ? TTiere arc not many Hke 
you and me. It will be only because he's too stupid.*’ 
It stirred in her friend a sceptical echo which was 
at the Siune time the protest of the faith of years. 
" Waymarsli stujiid ? " 

" Compared with you." 

Strether had still his eyes on the jeweller's front, 
and he waited a moment to answer. " He's a success 
of a kind that 1 haven't approached." 

" Do you mean he hu-s made money ? " 

" He makes it — to my belief. And I," said 
StretluT, " though with a back quite as bent, have 
never made anythmg. I'm a perfectly equipped 
failure." 

He figured an instiint she'd ;isk him if he meant he 
was poor ; and he was glad she didn't, for he really 
didn't know to what the truth on this unpleasant 
point mightn't have prompted her. She only, how- 
ever. confirmed his assertion. " Thank goodness 
you'io a failure — it's why I so distingui^ you I 
Anything else to-day is too hideous. Look about ytm 
—look at the successes. Would you be one, on your 
honour ? Look, moreover." she continued, " at me/* 
For a little accordingly thdr eyes met. " I 
Strether returned. " You too are out erf it," 

" The superiority you discmi in me." she con- 
curred, " announces my futility. U you knew/’ 
sighed, " the dreams of my youth t But our re^tiea 
are what has brought us together. We're beaten 
brothers in arms." 

He smiled at her Idndly enough, but he dmoir Thk 
head. " It doesn’t alter the fact that you^te eUK 
pensive. You’ve cost me already'------> ** 
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&rt:|ieltadh^ fixe. " Cost you what ? *' 

"Wdl, my past— in tme gnat lump. But no 
matter,” he landed : ” I’ll pay with my last penny." 

Htf attention had unfortunately now been eni^t^ 
by their comrade’s return, for Waymarsh met their 
view as he came out of his shop. " I hope he hasn’t 
paid," die said, “ with Ais last ; though I’m convinced 
he has been sploidid, and has been so for you.” 

” Ah no— not that ! ” 

•’■nicnforme?” 

" Quite as little." Waymarsh was by this time near 
enough to show signs hts friend could read, though 
be seemed to look almost carefully at nothing in < 
particular. 

" ‘Then for himself ? ’’ 


" For nobody. For nothing. For freedom.’’ 

" But what has freedom to do with it ? ’’ 

4 Strether’s answer was indirect. *’ To be a.s good as 
you and me. But different.’’ 

Sie had haddime to take in their comi>anion's 
face : and with it. as such things were easy for her. she 
took in all. ” Different — ^ycs. But better ! ’’ 

If Waymarsh was sombre he was also indeed almost 
suUime. He told them nothing, left his absence un> 
oxplained. and though they were convmced he had 
made amne extiaoidmary {mrebase they were never 
to kam its nature. He only glowered grandly at the 
tOfa of the <dd gables. " It’s the sacred rage," 
Stcether had had further time to say ; and this sacr^ 
mgl was to become betweoi them, for convenient 
the description tff one of his periodical 
flMMSatks. It was Stretber who eventu^y con- 
teadod that it did make him better than they. But 
^ ttMt time Miss Gostr^ was convinced that she 
'Wbk*t want to be better than Stretber. 
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Tbosb occasions on which Strcthcr was, in association 
with the exiJe from Milruso. tu sec the sacred rage 
^hnmer through would doubtless have their due peri- 
odicity : but our friend had meanwhde to And names 
for many other matters. On no evening of his hfc 
peiiiaps. as he reflected, had he had tu supply so many 
as on the thud of his ^ort stay in London ; an evening 
^lent by Miss Gostrey's side at one of the theatres, to 
which he had found himself transported, without his 
own hand raised, on the mere expression of a con- 
scientious wonder. She lotew hei theatre, she knew 


her play, as she bad triumphantly known, three days 
running, everything else, and the moment filled to the 
heim, for her companion, that apprehension of the 
interesting which, whether or no the mtimsting hap- 
waed to filter through his guide, strained now to its 
nnlts bis luid opportunity. Waymarsh hadn't come 
witii them ; he had seen plays enough, he signified, be- 
ihre Strether had joined bun — an affinnation that bad 
ita force when his friend ascertamed by questions 
neluii seen two and a circus. Questi^ as to 
Wlud he had seen bad on him indeed an effect only less 
ijwaaihUe than questrans as to what he hadn't. He 
'li^ttiefonBertohediscrinunated; but how could it 
Imlllkoan* Stveffinr asked d thdr constaiit counsellor, 
disctiiiiiiiatiiic th0 lattisr ? 

Ckatny had dined widi him d bis h^ 
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to face over a small table on which the lighted candles 
had rose -coloured shades; and the rose-coloured 
shades and the small table and the soft fragrance of 
the lady — had anything to his mere stmse ever been 
so soft ? — were so many touches in he scarce knew 
what positive high picture. He had been to the 
tliealre. even to the opera, in Boston, with Mrs. 
Newsome, more than once acting as her only escort ; 
but there had been no little confronted dinner, no 
pink lights, no whiff of vague sweetness, as a prelimin- 
ary : one of the rt^sults of which was that at present, 
mildly rueful, though with a sharpish accent, he 
actually asked himself why there hadn’t. There was 
much the same difference in his impression of the 
noticed state of his companion, whose dress was 
** cut down,” iis he believed the term to be. in respect 
to shoulders and bosom, in a manner quite other than 
Mrs, Newsome’s, and who wore round her throat a 
broad red velvet band with an antique jewel — ^hc was 
rather complacently sure it was antique — ^attached 
to it in front. Mrs. Newsome’s dress was never in 
any degree ” cut down,” and she never wore round 
her throat a broad red velvet band : if she had, more- 
over, would it ever have served so to carry on and 
complicate, as he now almost felt, his vision ? 

It would have been absurd of him to trace islo 
ramifications the effect of the ribbon from which Hiss 
Gostrey’s trinket depended, had he not for the hour, 
at the best, been so given over to uncontrolled per^ 
ceptions. VVhat was it but an uncontrolled per- 
ception that his friend's velvet band somehow added» 
In her appearance, to the value of every other iteni~ 
to that of her smile and of the way she carried her head, 
to that of her com|dexion, of her lips, her teeth, to 
eyes, her hair ? What, certainly, bad aman 
ol a man’s work in the worid to do with red velvel 
bands ? He wouldn’t lor anything have so esqpoeed 
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himself as to tell Miss Gostrey how much he liked 
hers, yet he had none the less not only caught himself 
in the act — ^frivolous, no doubt, idiotic, and above 
all unexpected — of liking it : he had in addition taken 
it as a starting-point (or fresh backward, fresh forward, 
fresh lateral flights. The manner in whicJi Mi'S. New- 
some's throat was encircled suddenly represented for 
him. in an alien order, almost as many things as the 
manner in which Miss (iostrey's was. Mrs. Newsome 
wore, at operatic hours, a black silk dress — very hand- 
some. he knew it Wiis ** handsome "--and an orna- 
ment that his memor\' was able further to identify 
as a ruche. He had liis association iiultMi-d with the 
ruche, but it was rather imperfectly romantic. He 
had once said to the wearer — and it was as " fr(*e " a 
remark as he had ever made to her-— tliat she ltH»ked, 
with her ruff and other matters, like yu<M. n Elizabeth ; 
and it had after this in truth been his fancy that, 
as a consequence of that tendem<*ss and an accept- 
ance of the idea, the form of this spcviiU tribute to the 
frill " had grown slightly more markixi. Tlie con- 
nexion. as he sat there and let his im.igination roam, 
was to strike him as vaguely pathetic ; but there 
it all was, and pathetic was doubtless m the conditions 
the best thing it could possibly be. It had assunslly 
<bdsted at any rate ; for it seemed now to come over 
him that no gentleman of his age at Woollett could 
ever, to a lady of Mrs. Newsome's, wtiich was not much 
kfi$ than his. have embarked on such a simile.* 

A|1 sorts of things in fact now seemed to come over 
idm? comparatively few of whidi bis chronicler can 
hope for space to mention. It came over him for in- 
staiice that MLss Gostrey looked perhaps like Mary 
Sbdart: Lambert Strether had a candour of fancy 
Mlddi could rest for an instant gratified in such an 
littifiiesis. It came over him that never before — no. 
lileeadl^nevep^ dined with him at a public 
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place before g<Mtig to the {day. The publicity oi the 
jrface was just, m the matter^ for Strether, the tare 
strange ttiing ; it affected him almost as the achieve* 
mont of privacy might have affected a man of a 
different expedience. He had married, m the far* 
away years, so young as to have missed the time 
natural in Boston for taking girls to the Museum ; 
and it was absolutely true of him that — even after 
the close of the period of conscious detachment occupy* 
ing the centre of his life, the grey middle desert of the 
two deaths, that of his wife and that, ten years later, 
of his boy — he had never taken any one anywhere. It 
came over him in espct'ial — though the monition 
had, as happened, already sounded, fitfully gleamed, 
in other forms— that the business he had come out 
on hadn’t yet been so brought home to him as 
by the sight of the people about him. She gave 
him the impn^sion, his friend, at first, more straight 
than he got it for himself— gave it simply by saying 
with off-hand illumination : “ Oh yes* Uiey Vc types I 
— but after he had taken it he made to the full his own 
use of it ; both while he kept silence for the four acts 
and whilt' he talked in the intervals. It was an 
evening, it was a world of t>'pcs, and this was a con* 
nexton above all in which the figures and faces in the 
stalls were interchangeable with those on the stage. 

He felt as if the play itself penetrated him with the 
naked elbow of his neighbour, a great stripped hand* 
some red-hainxl lady who convent with a gfmtkanaii 
on her other side m stray dissyllables wbi^ had fbr 
bis ear, in the oddest way in the world, so much sound 
that he wondered they hadn't more sense ; and hi 
recognised by the Siime law, beyond the footliglit% 
what he was pleased to take for the wnry flujh it 
English life. He had itistracted drops in whidb lUi 
cotddn'i have said if it were actors or anditmiiRdid 
were most true, and the updiot of vriiiGii» eadh 
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mm of new contacts. However he 

mired his )ob it was types be should have to 
tackle. Those before hiin and around him were not 
as the types of WooUett, where, for that matter, it 
had begun to seem to him that there must only have 
me male and the fanale. These mode two 
exactly, even with the individual varieties. Here, 
on the otlier hand, ap^t from the pmomd and the 
sexual range — ^wbich might be greater or less — a series 
vt strong stamps had t^n a^ied, as it were, from 
without; stamps that his observation played with 
as, before a glass case on a table, it might have passed 
frcnn medal to medal and from copper to gold. It 
bdleU that in the drama precisely there was a bad 
woman in a yellow frock who made a pleasant weak 
gooddooking young man in perpetual evening dress 
do the most dreadful things. Strether felt himself 
on the whole not afraid of the yeilow frock, but he 
was vaguely anxious over a certain kindness into which 
he found himself drifting for its victim. He hadn't 
come out, be reminded himself, to be too kind, or 
indeed to be kind at all, to Chadwick Newsome. 
Would Chad also be in perpetual evening dress ? 
He somdiow rather hoped it— it seemed »o to add 
to this young man's general amenability; though he 
wondered too if, to fight him with his own weapons, 
ho JMmscdf (a thought almost startling) would have 
}0Eewise to be. This young man furthermore would 
have been much more easy to handle — at least for 
i W s s t han appeared probable in respect to Chad. 
;>>Tf^caiiiie up for him with Miss Gostrey that there 
f^'thiiiip of which she would really perhaps after 
whave heard; and she admitted when a little pressed 
she was never quite mixe of what she heard as 
_ idled fraoi things such as, on occasions like 

''Isecan 

tbisiri?^^ you see, to have guessed Mr. Chad* 
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He's a young man on whose head high hopes are 
placed at WooUett ; a young man a wick^ woman has 
got hold of and whom his family over there have sent 
you out to rescue. YouVe accepted the mission of 
separating him from the wicked woman. Are you 
quite sure she's very bad for him ? 

Something in his manner showed it as quite pulling 
him up. Of course we are. Wouldn't you be ? "* 

“ ()h I don't know. One never docs-— docs one ? 
bi^forehand. One can only judge on the facts. 
Yours are quite new to me ; Tm really not in the least, 
as you see, in possc^ssion of them : so it will lx? awfully 
interesting to have them from you. If you're satis* 
fietl, that's all that's requirtxi. 1 mean if you're sure 
you are sure : sure it won't do." 

'' Tliat he should had such a life ? Rather 1 " 

" Oh but 1 don't know, you see, about his life ; 
you've not told me about his life. She may be 
channing — his life ! " 

" ( harming ? " — Strether stared before him, 
" She's base, venal — out of the streets." 

" I see. And he ? " 

" i'hkid, wretched boy ? " 

' Of what type and temper is he ? " she went on a$ 
Strether had lapsed. 

" Well — the obstinate." It was as if for a mruneut 
he had been going to say more and had then con* 
trolled himself. 

That was scarce what she wished. " Do you like 
him ? " 

This time he wjis prompt. " No. How ctm 1^** 

" Do you mean t^ause of your being so saddled 
with him ? " 

" Tm thinking of his mother/* said Stretbor afUsr 
a moment. " He has darkened her admirable fife*" 
He spoke with austerity, " He has worried her half 
to death/* 
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Qh that's of course odious/* She had a pause as 
if for reaewed empiiasis of this truth, but it ended on 
another note. '* Is her life very admirable ? " 
Extraordinarily." 

There was so much in the tone that Miss Gostrey 
had to devote another pause to the appreciation of it. 
" And has he only herl I don't mean the bad woman 
in Paris/* she quickly tulded — for I assure you I 
shouldn't even at the best be disport to allow him 
more than one. But has he only his mother ? " 

" He has also a sister, older than himsdf and 
married ; and they're both remarkably fine women/' 

" Very handsome, you mean ? " 

This promptitude — almost, as he might have 
thought, this precipitation, gave him a brief drop; 
but he came up again. " Mrs. Newsome, I thiiik. 
is handsome, though she's not of course, with a son 
of twenty-eight and a daughter of thirty, in Iict 
very first youth. She married, however, extremely 
young." 

" And is wonderful," Miss Gostrey asked. " for her 
age ? " 

Strether seemed to feel witli a certain disquiet the 
pressure of it. " I don’t say she’s wonderful. Or 
rather," he went on the next moment. " I do say it. 
It's exactly what she w — wonderful. But 1 wasn't 
thinking of her appearance," he explained^ — " strik- 
ing as that doubtless b. I was thinking — well, of 
many other things/* He seemed to look at these as if 
fo nymtum some of them ; then took, pulling himself 
tap, another turn. " About Mrs. Pocock people may 
diSer/* 

" b that the daughter's name — Pocock * ? " 

" That's the dai^ter's name." Strether sturdily 
oonfessed. 

'*Aiid people may differ, you mean, about A«r 

beauty? 

I 
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'' About evciything/' 

" But you admire her ? " . 

He gave his friend a glance as to show how be could 
boar this. ** I'm perhaps a little afraid of her/' 

" Oh," said Miss Gostrcy, " I see her from hesre I 
You may say then I see very fast and veiy far, but 
I've already shown you 1 do. The young man and 
the two ladies," she went on, " are at any rate aU the 
family ? " 

" Quite all. His father has been dead ten years, 
and there’s no brother, nor any other sister. TTiey'd 
do," said Strether, " anything in the world for him," 

" And you'd do anything in the world for them ? " 
He shifted again ; she had made it perhaps just a 
shade too affirmative for his nerves. " Oh I don't 
know ! " 

" You'd do at any rate this, and the ' anything * 
they’d do is reiiresentcd by their making you do it," 

" Ah they couldn't have come — either of them. 
They're very busy pcH>ple and Mrs. Newsome in par- 
ticular has a large full life. She's moreov'er highly 
nervous — and not at all strong." 

" You mean she’s an Amcncan invahd ? " 

He carefully distinguished. " Tliere's nothing she 
likes less than to be c^ed one, but she would consent 
to be one of those things, I think/' he laughed, " if it 
were the only way to be the other." 

" Consent to be an American in order to be an 
invalid ? " 

" No," said Strether, " the other way round. 
at any rate delicate sensitive highHStrang* Siie {HUS 

so much of herself into everything " 

Ah Maria knew these things 1 " That she has no* 
thing left {or anything dse ? Of comse she hasn't 
To whom do you say it ? High*stnmg ? I 

spend my life, for them, jainmfag down the pads! t 
I see moreovi^ how it has told on yoou" 
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Stn^ber took thiai more lightfy. Ob I jam down 
tiict pedal too { ” 

** Well/* she lucidly returned, we must fnmi this 
OKunent bear on it together with all our migtit." And 
idle fotf^ ahead. " Have they money ? “ 

But it was as if, while her energetic image still held 
him, her inquiry fell short. " Mrs. Newsome," he 
wished further to explain, " ha.sn't moreover your 
courage on the question of contact. If slie had come 
it would have been to see the person herself." 

" The woman ? Ah but that’s courage," 

" No— it's exaltation, which is a very different 
thing. Courage." he, however, accommodatingly 
threw out, *' is what you have." 

Sie shook her head. " You say that only to patch 
me up— to cover the nudity of my want of exaltation. 
I've neither the one nor the other. I’ ve mere battered 
mdiffensncc. I see that what you mean," Mus Cios* 
trey pursued, “ is that if your friend come she 
wemid talm great views, and the great views, to put it 
simply, would be too much fur her." 

Stretber looked amu.sed at her notion of the simple, 
but be adopted her formula " Everything's too 
miKh for her." 


" Ah dicn such a service as this of yours " 

" Is more for her than anything else ? Yes — far 

more. But so long as it isn’t too much for me !" 

" Her omditum doesn’t matter ? Surely not ; we 
leave her condition out ; we take it, that* is, for 
jgran^. I see it, her omdition, as bdiind and be- 
IMam yoh ; yet at the same time I see it as bearing 
jmotipu'* 

^ it does bear me up I " Strether lauded. 

Wdt then as yours bean me noth^ more's 
'ilMbd/' With which she ^ again her question. 
flKm Mt$. Nmnome money > '' 

19ds time bft heeded. " (% pkatty. That's the 
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rcxit of the evil. There's money, tb very buqj^e 
amounts, in the concern. Chad has had the free use 
of a great deal. But if he'll pull himself together and 
come home, all the same, he'll find his account in it" 

She had listened with all her interest. "And I 
hope to goodness you’ll find yours ! " 

" He'll tiike up his definite material reward," said 
Strether without acknowledgment of this. " He's at 
the parting of the ways. He can come into the busi- 
ness now — he can't come later." 

** Is there a business ? " 

" Lord, yes — a big brave bouncing business. A 
roaring trade." 

" A great shop ? " 

" Yes-- a workshop; a great production, a great 
indust The concern's a manufacture — and a manu- 
facture that, if it’s only propcily looked after, may 
well be on the way to bet'omc a mono|K)ly. It's 
a little thing they make — ^make better, it appears, 
than olltcr |X‘t»ple can, or than other jxxjple, at any 
rate, do. Mr. Newsome, being a man of ideas, at least 
in that particular line,” Strether explained, " put 
them on it with great effect, and gave the place 
iiltogether, in his time, an immense lift." 

" It's a place in itself ? *' 

" Well, quite a niiml>er of buildings ; almost a little 
industrial colony. But above all it's a thing. The 
article produced." 

" And what is the article produced ? " 

Strether looked about him as in .slight reluctance 
to say ; then the curtain, which he saw about to risei, 
came to his aid. " I'll tell you next time" But 
when the next time came he only said he'd tell jh(^ 
later on — ^after they should have left the theatre ; lor 
she had immediately reverted to thar topic, and even 
for hhnsdif the picture of the stage was now overlaid 
with another image. His postponements, faernover# 
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made her wonder— wonder if the article referred to 
were anything bad. And she explained that she 
meant improper or ridiculous or wrong. But Strether, 
so lar as that went, could satirfy her. ** Unmention- 
able ? Oh no, we constantly taJk of it ; we are quite 
familiar and brazen about it. Only, as a small, 
trivial, rather ridiculous object of the commonest 
domestic use. it*s just wanting m — what slhill 1 say ? 
Well, dignity, or the least approach to distinction. 
Right here therefore, with cvtirything abtnit us so 

grand ! '* In short he shrank. 

It*s a false note ? " 

'' 5»adly. ft's vulg^ir/* 

“ But surely not vulgarer than this/* Then on his 
wondering as she herself had done : ** Than every- 
thing about us/* She seemtHi a trifle irritated. 
What do you take this for ? ** 

Why for— comparatively— divine ! " 

** This dreadful London theatre ? It's iinjuHsible, 
if you really want to know/* 

Oh then,"' laughed Strcthcr. *‘ I don't really 
want to know ! ** 

It made between them a pause, which she. however, 
still fascinated by th(‘ mystery of the protluction at 
WooUett. presently broke. ** ' Rather ridiculous ' ? 
Clothes-pins ? Saleratus ? Shoe-polish ? ** 

It brought him round. '* No— you don't even 
* bum/ I don't think, you know, you'll ^css it/' 

** How then can I ju<ige how vulgar it is ? * 
•%You11 judge when I do tell you'* — and he 
{muaded her to patience. But it may evm now 
frankly be mentioned that he in the sequel never 
fMM to tdl her. He actually never did so. and it 
tOBceover oddly occurred that by the law, within 
t^. of the incakttlabie. her desire for die information 
and her attitude to the question ccmviuled 
iSm into a positive eulrivatkni of ignorance In 
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ignorance she could humour her fancy, and that 
proved a useful freedom. She could treat the little 
namelc^ss object as indeed unnamable — she could 
make their abstention enormously definite. There 
might indeed have been for Strether the portent of 
this in what she next said. 

** Is it jx?rha})s tlien because it's so bad — ^because 
your industry, as you call it, is so vulgar — ^that 
Afr. Chad won't come back ? Does he feel the taint ? 
Is he staying away not to be mixed up in it ? 

" Oh,” Strether laughed, " it wouldn't appear — 
would it ? — that he feels * taints ' ! He's glad 
enough of the money from it, iuid the money's his 
whole basis. There's a].>preciati(m in that — I mean 
as to the idlowanre his mother has hitherto made him. 
She has of coiinse the ri^source of cutting this allowance 
off , but even then he has unfortunately, and on no 
small sciUe, his inde(HUKlent supply — money left him 
by his grandfather, her oW7i father.” 

” Wouldn't the fact you mention then." Miss 
Goslrey askt'd, ” make it just more easy for him to 
be particular ? Isn't he conceivable as fastidious 
about the sourcc^^ — the ap]>arent iuid public source — 
of his income ? ” 

Strether Wics able quite good*humouredly to enter- 
tain the pro|x>sition. *' The source of his grandfather^s 
wealth — 4ind thereby of his own share in it — ^was not 
particuliurly noble.” 

” And what s^ourcc was it ? ” 

Strether cast about. ” Well — ^practices.” 

" In business ? Infamies ? He was an dd 
swindler ? ” 

"*Oh,” he said with more emphasis than spitil, 
1 shan't describe him nor narrate bis 

” Lord, what abysses I And the late Mr. NeiMiitiie 
then?^' 

•* WcH, what about him ? " 
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Was be like the grandfather ? " 

”No— he was on the other side of tlic house* 
And he was different/' 

Miss Gostrey kept it up. Better ? '* 

Her friend for a moment bung fire. '* No/' 

Her comment on his hesitation was scjirce the 
less marked for being mute, ** Tli.uik you. Now 
don't you see/* she went on, “ why tlie boy d<Ksn*t 
come home ? He*s drowmng his shiimc/’ 

His shame ? What shame ? *' 

** What shame ? Ctmimcni done ? TAe shame/* 
“ But where and when/' Strether asketi, *' is 
' ihe shame * — where is any shame- -lo-ddy ? The 
men I speak of — they did as ever>^ one d<H‘s ; and 
(besides being ancunt history) it was all a matter 
of appreciation/* 

She showed how she understocxl. " Mis. Newsome 
has appreciatcHl ^ ** 

** Ah I can’t speak for her ! *' 

In the midst of such doings— ; uk 1, as I under- 
stand you, profiting by them, she at least has 
remain^ exquisite ? ** 

" Oh 1 can*t talk of her I " Strether said, 

I thought she was just what you could bUk of. 
You don't trust me/' Miss Gostrey after a moment 
declared. 

It bad its effect. Well, her money is spent, her life 
conceived and carried on with a large beneficence — *' 
" That's a kind of expiation of wrongs ? Gracious/' 
she Ridded before be could .speak, " bow intensely 
-you make me see lier ! '* 

** If you see her/' Strether dropped, '* it's all 
that's necessary/* 

She really seemed to have her. " 1 feel that 
Sku in spite of everything, handsome." 

This at least enlivened him. ** What do yon 
msm hy everything ? " 
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“ Well, I mean you” With which she had one 
of her swift changes of ground. '' You say the 
concern needs looking iifter ; but doesn't Mrs. 
Newsome look after it ? " 

" So far as possible. She's wonderfully able, 
but it's not her affair, and her life's a gotxi deal 
overcharged. She has many, many tilings." 

" And you also ? " 

** Oh yes — I'v^e many too. if you will." 

" 1 see. But wh«'tt I mean is." Miss Gostrey 
amcndtxl. " do you zilso hxik after the busines.s ? " 

" Oh no, I don’t touch the business." 

" Only everything else ? " 

" Well, yes — some things." 

" As for instance* — — ? " 

Sln ther obligingly tliought. " Well, tlic Review." 
" The Review ? — you have a Review ? " 

" Certainly. Woollett h;i.s a Review — which Mrs, 
Newsome, for the most part, magnificently paj^ for 
and which 1, not at iUl magnificently, edit. My 
name’s on the cover.” Strether pursued. " and I*m 
really rather disapixiintotl and hurt that you seem 
never to have heard of it." 

She neglected for a moment this grievance. 
" And what kind of a Review Ls it ? " 

His serenity was now completely restored. " Well, 
it’s green," 

" Do you mean in political colour as they say 
here — ^in thought ? " 

" No ; I mean the cover's green — of the most 
lovely sliade." 

" And with Mrs. Newsome's name on it too ? " 

He waited a little. '* Oh as for that you must 
judge if she peeps out. She's behind the sdioie 
thing ; but she's of a delicacy and disci^cMi--*-— 1 " 
Miss Gostrey took it all. " I'm sure. She vmMhe. 
I don't underrate her. She must be rather a swdL"* 
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Oh yes, she's rattier a swell ! " 

'•A Woollctt swell — bon I I like the idea of a 
Woollett swell* And you must be rather one too, 
to be so mixed up with her.'* 

" Ah no," said Strether, " that's not the way it 
works." 

But slie had already taken him up. " Ttic way 
it works — ^you needn't tell me l—is of course that 
you efface yourself." 

" With my name on the cover ? " he luridly 
objected. 

" Ah but you don't put it on for yourself." 

" I beg your pardon — ^that’s exactly what I do 
put it on for. It's exactly the thing that Tin rtKhiced 
to doing for mvii<*lf. It seems to rescue a littl(^ 
you see, from the wreck of hofies ;uid .untHtif.ms, 
the refuse -heap of dmippointmenls and failures, 
my one presamtablc little scrap of an identity." 

On this she looked at him as to say many things, 
but what slie at last simply said was : " She likes 
to see it there. You're the bigger swell of the two," 
she immediately continiuxl, " IxTausc you think 
you're not one. She thinks she is one. However," 
Miss Gostrey added, " she thinks you're one t«K>. 
You’re at ali events the biggest slie can get hold of." 
She embroidered, she abounded. " 1 don't siiy it 
to interfere between you, but on the day she gets 

hold of a bigger one 1 " Strether bad thrown back 

his head as in silent mirth over sumethitig tl|at 
fttru|;k him in her audacity or felicity, and her flight 
meaiiiii^iile was already higher. " Therefore close 
with her 1" 

" Close with her ? " he asked as she seemed to 
haftg poised* 

' J* Before you lose your chance." 

Their eyes met over it. " What do you mean by 
.dkMeng ? " 
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" And what do I mean by your chance? ITl tdtl 
you when you tell me all the things you don't. Is it 
her greaiesl fad ? " she briskly pursued. 

The Review ? He seemed to wonder how he 
could best describe it. This resulted however but 
in a sketch. '* It's her tribute to the idea!/' 

“ I sec. You go in for tremendous things," 

" We go in for the unpopular side — that is so far 
as wc dare." 

" And how far do you dare ? 

" Well, she very far. I much less. I don't be^n to 
have her faith. She provides/* said Strether, " three 
fourths of that. And slic provides, .'is I’ve confided 
to you, all the money.'* 

It evokerd stunehow a vision of gold that held for 
a little Miss Gostre^y's eyes, and she looked as if she 
heard the bright dollars shoveikd in. " I hope 
then you make a good thing—" 

*' I never made a good thing I ** he at once returned. 

She just waited. " Don't you call it a good thing 
to be loved ? ' 

'* Oh wo're not loved. We're not even hated. 
We're only just sweetly ignored." 

She had smother pause. " You don't trust me I " 
once more repeated. 

“ Don't I when I lift tlie last veil ? — ^tell you the 
very secret of the prison-house ? ” 

Again she met hb eyes, but to the result that 
after an instant her own turned away with im- 
patience. " You don’t sell ? Ob Tm glii of ikM 1 " 
After which however, and before he covid protest* 
she was off again. " ^e's just a moral swell." 

He accepted gaily enough the dehnition. "Yes 
— I really think that describes her." 

But it had for his friend the oddest cooiieiioii. 
" How does she do her hair ? " "" 

He laughed out. " Beautifully I " 
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Ah that doesn't tell me. However, it doesn't 
matter — know. It's tremendotisly neat — a real 
re^proach ; quite remarkably thick and without, 
as yet, a single strand of white. There ! " 

He blushed for her realu>m, but gaix^l at her 
truth. " You're the very deuce." 

" What else should I l>e ? It was as the very 
deuce I pounced on you. But don't let it trouble 
you, for ever 3 rthing but the ver>’ deuce — at our tige 
— ^is a bore and a delusion, and even he liimself, 
after all, but half a joy." With winch, on a single 
sweep of her wing, she resuintd. " You assist her 
to expiate — which is nither hard when you've 
yourself not siniu'd." 

" It's she who hasn't sinm^il," Stiether replictl. 
" I've sinned the most." 

"Ah," Miss (kMrey cynically laughcnl, "what a 
picture of her \ Have you rtibbt^d tiie widow ami the 
orphan ? " 

" I've sinned enough." sawl Strethei. 

" Enough for whom ? Enough for what ^ " 

" Well, to bi* where I am." 

" Thank you \ " They were distuibt'd at this 
moment by the passage between their kne<*s and the 
back of the seats before them of a gentlemiui who had 
been absmit during a part of the performance and 
who now returned for the close ; but the interrup- 
tion left Miss Gostrey time, before the subsequent 
hush, to express as a sharp hnality her senile of the 
of all their talk. " I knew you had something 
Up your sleeve 1 " This finaiity, however, left them 
in its turn, at the end of the play, as disposed to 
hang back as if they had still much to say; so 
that tbey easily agr^ to let every one go befm 
^diam-^they lonnd an interest tn waiting. They 
m$dbs- emt from the lobby that the n%ht hi^ tiimed 
to lain : ytt Miss Gosti^ let ho' frimid know that 
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he wasn't to see her home. He was simply to put 
her, by herself, into a four-wheeler ; she liked so in 
London, of wet nights after wild pleasures, thinking 
things over, on the return, in lonely four-wheelers. 
This was her great time, she intimated, for pulling 
herself together. The delays caused by the weather, 
the struggle for vehicles at the dc>or. gave them 
occasion to subside on a divan at the back of the 
vestibuU^ and just beyond the reach of the fresh 
damp gusts from the street. Here Strether's comrade 
resumed tluit free handling of the subjec't to which 
his owm imagination of it already owi^d so much. 
" Does your young friend in Paris like you ? '' 

It iiad almost, after xiw interviil, startled him. 

Oh I liofK* not ! W hy ahmtld he ? " 

** W1iy shouldn’t lie ? ” Miss Tiostrey asked. 

That ycuj’re coming down on him nctxi have nothing 
to do witli it.” 

” You >ee more in it,” he presently returned. 
” than I.” 

” Of course I seeyoM in it.” 

Well then >'ou see more in ‘ me ' ! ” 

” d han you see in youiself ? V'ery likely. That’s 
always one's right. Wliat I was thinking of,” she 
explaiiunl, “ is the |iossibh^ particular effect on him 
of his milieu.*' 

Oh his mUien f ” Strether really felt he 

couhi imagine it better now th;in thn>c hours before. 

” Do you mean it can only have been so lowering ? ” 
” W’hv that's my very starting-pi>int.” 

” Y<s, but you start so far back. What do his 
letters say ? ” 

” Nothing. He practically ignores us— -or spares 
us. He doesn't write.” 

” I see. But there are all the same,” she went 
on, ” two quite distinct things that — given the 
wonderful place he's in — may have happei^ to him* 
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One is that he may have got brutalised. Tlie other 
is that he may have got refined/' 

Strethcr stared — tliis u*as a novelty. “ Refmtxl ? " 

** Oh/' she said quietly, " there au refinements." 

The way of it made him, after lix>king at her, 
break into a laugh. " You have them I " 

** As one of the signs/' she continued in the same 
tone, " tliey constitute j>erha|^ the wui'st/' 

He tliougiit it over and his gravity returned. 
‘“Is it a refinement not to answer his mother's 
letters ? " 

She appeareci to have a scruple, but she brought 
it out. Oh I sliuuld say the greatttst of .ill." 

" Well," said Strether, /‘m quite content to 
lot it, as one of the signs, pass for the worst that 1 
know he believer he can do what he Ukes with me." 

This appeared to strike her, " How do you know 
it ? " 

" Oh Tm sure it. 1 feel it in my bunt's." 

" Feel he cm do it ? " 

" Feel tliat he bi'hcvcs he can. It may come to 
the same thing ! " Strellier laughtd. 

She wouldn't, however, have this. Nothing for 
you will ever come to the same thing as anytliing 
eke." And she understtHxl what she meant, it 
seemed, sufficiently to go straight on. " You say 
that if he does break he'll come in for things at 
home ? " 

" Quite positively. He'll come in for a p&rticular 
chafce — a chance that any properly constituted 
yoit^ man would jump at. The business has so 
developed that an 0}icning scarcely apparent three 
years ago, but which his father's will took account 
ol as in certain conditions possible and which, under 
that will, attaches to Ch^'s avaiiij^ himself of it 
a la^e xontingent advantage — this opening, the 
conditioiis Iiaving come about, now Mmply awaits 
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him. His mother has kept it for him, holding out 
against strong pressure, till the last possible moment* 
It requires, naturally, as it carries with it a handsome 
* part,* a large share in profits, his being on the spot 
and making a big effort for a big result. That's 
what I mean by his chance. If he misses it he comes 
in, as you say, for nothing. And to see that he 
doesn't miss it is, in a word, what I've come out for." 

She let it all sink in. ** VVhat you've come out 
for then is simply to render him an immense service," 

Well, iKK>r Strother was willing to tiike it so. 
’* Ah if you like." 

He stands, as they say, if you succeed with him, 
to gain- " ” 

" Oh a lot of adviuitagiis." Strether had them 
dearl>^ at his fingers' ends. 

" Hy which you mean of course a lot of money." 

" Well, not only, Tm acting with a sense for him 
of other things too. Consideration and comfort and 
sc'ciirity ' the general safety of b^dng anchored by a 
.strong chain. He w'aiUs, as I see him, to be protectctl. 
Protected I mean fn»m life." 

" Ah voU4 ! *' — licr tliought fitted with a click. 
" From life. WTiat you rcaUy want to get him home 
for is to marry him," 

" Well, that's about the sue of it." 

" Of course," she said. " it's rudimentary. But 
to any one in particular ? " 

He smiled at this, looking a little more comdous. 
" You get everj^hing out." 

For a moment again their eyes met. " You put 
ever>^thing in ! " 

He acknowledged the tribute by telliitg her. 
" To Mamie Pocock." 

She wondered ; then gravdy, even 
as if to make the oddity also fit : " Hb own nteoe f ** 

** Oii you must yoursdif find a name for the 
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relation. His brother-iii*law"s sister. Mrs. Jim's 
sister-in-law/' 

It seemed to have on Miss Grostrey a certain 
hardening effect. " And who in tlie world's Mrs, 
Jim ? '• 

Oiad's sister — who was Saral) Nein'sonie. Slie's 
married— didn't I mention it ? — to Jim Poco^'k/' 

Ah yes/* she tacitly repliec! ; but he had 

mentioned things ! Then, however, with all the 

sound it could have, Who in the world's Jim 
Pocock ? ** she asked. 

Why Sally huskuid. That’s the only way wc* 
distinguish people at WcxiUett/* lie gcxxbh union redly 
explained. 

*' And is it a gr(‘at distinction — b<*ing Sally's 
husband ? " 

He considered. ** I think there can Iw scarcely 
a greater — unless it may bcTome one, in the (uture, 
to be Chad s wife/' 

Then how do they distinguish yon ? " 

''They except, as Tve told you, by the 

green cover/* 

Once more tlieir eyt^ met on it, and she held him 
an instant. “ The green cover won’t — nor wtll any 
cover — avail you with me You're of a depth of 
duplicity ! *’ Still, she could in hex own large grasp 
of the real condone it. Is Mamie a great 
parH ? ** 

Oh the greatest we have— our prettiest Brightest 

Gostrey seemed to fix the poor child. ** 1 
know what they can be. And with money ? *' 

Not perhaps with a great deal of that— 4>ut with 
SO much ot everything dse that we don't miss it. 
wSl dm'i miss money much, you know/' Strethcr 
added* in general, in America, in pretty girb." 

she conceded; "but 1 know also what 
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you do sometimes miss. And do you/' she asked, 
“ yourself admire her ? 

It was a question, he indicated, that there might 
be several ways of taking ; but he decided after 
an instant for the humorous. " Haven't I sufficiently 
showed you how I admire any pretty girl ? " 

Her interest in his problem was by this time such 
that it scarce left her freedom, and she kept close to 
the facts. I supposed that at Woollett you wanted 
them — what shall I call it ? — blameless. 1 mean 
your young men for your pretty girls." 

" So did I ! " St ret her confessed. " But you 
strike there a curious fact — the fact that Woollett 
t(K) at commodates itself to the spirit of the age and the 
increasing mildness of manners. Kvc rythiiig changes, 
and 1 hold that our situation prc*cisely marks a date. 
V\'c shcmld prefer them blameless, but we have to 
make the best of them as w»c find them. Since the 
spirit of the age anti the increasing mildness send 
tliem so much more to Paris " 

" You’ve tt) lake them back as they come. W^en 
they do ct)me. Hon I " Once more she embraced it all, 
but she had a moment of thought. " Poor Chad ! " 

" Ah," said Strother checrfullv, " Mamie will save 
him ! " 

She was looking away, still in her vision, and she 
spoke with inqxitience and almost as if he hadn't 
understCKxl her, " You'll save him. That's who'U 
save him," 

" Oh but with Mamie’s aid. Unless indeed you 
meim," he added, " that I shall effect so much more 
with yours ! " 

It made her at last again look at him. " You'll 
do more— as youVe so much better — than all of us 
put together." * 

" I think Tm only better since I've known you ! 
Strether bravely relumed, 
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The depletion of tlie pkice, the shrinkage of the 
crowd and now comparatively quiet nitlidraw;!! of 
its last elements had already brought them nearer 
the door and put them in relation with a messenger 
of whom he bes|>oke Mish Gostrey's cab. But 
Uiis left tliem a fetw minuu^ more, whid) she was 
dearly in no mood not to use. '* Vou*ve sjxiken to 
me of what — by your siKTes> — Mr. Chad stands 
to gain. But you’ve not sj)oken to rne of what 
you do/' 

" Oh I've nothing more to gain/' said Strelhcr 
very simply. 

She took it as even quite Um siinph*. '* You 
mean you’ve g(,>t it all ' down ' f ^‘ou’vh* been paid 
in adviuice ? " 

'* Ah don't talk about payment ! " lie groaned. 

Something in the tone of it pulled her up, but as 
their messenger still delayinl she had am^ther chance 
;ind she put it in another way. What- b>' failure — 
do you stand to lose ? " * 

He still, however, \v<»uldn't have it. " Nothing I 
he exclaimed, and on the imrssengcr's at this inst^mt 
reap|x*aring he wiis able to sink the subj^K t in their 
rcs[)onsive adviince. VMum, a few^ stej>s uj) the strwt, 
under a lamp, he hail put tier mt<» her four-wheder 
and she had asked him if the man had called for turn 
no second conveyance, he rcpiieil bt*(ore the door w;is 
dosed. " You won't take me with you ? " 

" Not for the world/' • 

'• Then I shall w.dk/' 

. '* In the rain ? " 

1 like the rain/' said Strclher. " Gmxl-nighl 1 " 

She kept him a moment, while his ham! was on 
the door, by not answering ; after which she answered 
hyi^epcating her question. " Wliat do you stand to 
lose?" 

Why the question now affected him as other he 
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couldn't have said ; he could only this time meet it 
otherwise. " Everything.’* 

So I tliought. Then you shall succeed* And to 

that end Ttn yours " 

Ah, dear lady ! ** lie kindly breathed. 

“ Till death ! *' siiid Maria Gostrey. ** Good-night." 
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Strether liib second morning in P.ins, on 

the bankers of the Kue SctiIk* to whom his It'tler of 
credit was *iddressc*d, and he inadt^ this \nsit attended 
by Wa^'inorsh, in whose conip^tnv h<» ha<l rrosscil 
fnnn London tw^o days befoie They liad hasten«M;l 
to the Rue Scnl>e on the morrow of their arrival, 
but Strethcr had not then hnind the letters tin* hoj>c 
of which pminptetl this eiran<i. Ho had h<id ,ts yet 
none at all ; hadn’t ox[Mvtt*d them in I^mdon, but 
had counto<l on M*venil in P*uis, and. ilisconcert<*d 
now, hiui presently strolled ha^k to the Hnulcvard 
with a sense of mjuiy that he felt Jiiinself taking for 
as g<xxl a start as an v <*thei . 1 1 would \'c‘, this spur 
to his spinl, ho rc^flivtiHl, as, pausing at the top of 
the stnsrr, he looked up and down the groat foioign 
avenue, it would servo to begin buslines with. His 
idea was to bt^in business imintsliattdy, and it did 
much for him the rest of his day that the beginning 
ol business awaited him. He did little else till night 
but ask himsdi what he should do if he hadn’t 
Iqrtfthately had so much to do ; but hv put litrmelf 
the question in many different situations and con* 
flexions. What carried him hither and yon was an 
admirable theory that nothing he could do wouldn't 
bedn same manner related to what he fandamcntdly 
bad on hand, or would be — should he happen to 
Intve a scruple — wasted for iL He did happen to 
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have a scruple^ — a scruple about taking no definite 
stop till ho should got letters ; but this re;isoiiing 
carried it oif. A single day to feel his feet — he had 
felt tluni as }t‘t only at Cliostor and in I^mdon — 
was. h<‘ could cfuisider, none Uxj much ; and having, 
us lu* had often privately oxprosst‘d it, Paris lu 
leckon with, ho throw those hours of freshness 
consciously into tin' reckoning. They made it con- 
limially greater, hut that was what it had best be 
if it was to be anytlung at ull, and he gave himself 
u]> till far into the evening, at the theatre and on 
tlie return, aft<‘r tlie theatre, along the bright con- 
gest(‘ti Hfuih vard. to fooling it grow. Waymarsh had 
accninpauioil him this time to the play, luid the two 
men had walked togt*thor, as a first stage, from the 
(iyiunast‘ to the ( afe Kiche, into the crow'ded 
"terrace ’ of which establishment — tiie night, or 
iMthor the morning, for midnight had struck. Inung 
bland iind populous- - they had wedged themsiives 
for lefn^shinent. Wavniaisli, its a result of some 
dis( iiNsion wall his frietul, had made a inarkt^d virtue 
of his having now let himself go ; aiul ihtTe had been 
elements of itnpr<‘s>ion in their half-hour over their 
watered betT-glasst's that gave him his rcciision for 
conveying that he held this compromise witJi his 
siifft'r self to have become extreme. He conveyed 
it -- ior it Wvi> still, after all, his stiffer seif who gloomed 
out of the glare of the terrace^— in solemn silence ; 
and there Mas in<Ie<^d a great deal of critical silence, 
everv' way, betwtH'n the companions. ev*cn till they 
guineil the Place de I'UjxVa, iis to the character of 
their lUK tumal progress. 

This morning there were letters — letters which had 
reached London, apparently all together, the day of 
Strethor’s journey, and had taken their time to foUbw 
him : so that, idter a controlled impulse to go into 
them in the reception-room of the bank, which, remind*^ 
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ing him of the post-ofl5ce at Woollott, afftxited him as 
the abutment of some trans;itLuitir bridge, he 
them into the jxxrlcet of his JoniM" grey i>verc<Kit with 
a sense of the felicity of ciirryiiig them off. Wiiy- 
nriarsh, who had had letters yesteiday, had had them 
again to-day, and Waym;u,sh suggestt*d in tlii'^ par- 
ticular no controlled iiiipulM^s. The laNt one he was 
at all events likely to be observi*d to struggle with was 
clearly that of bringing to a premature clt»se any visit 
to the Rue Scrib<‘, Strether had left him there yester 
day ; he WiinttHl to set* the pajK‘r*', an<l lie had sjicnt* 
by what his friend could make out, a sueet"^sion of 
hours with the papers. He s|xike ol the (Establish- 
ment, with emphasis, as a |HJst of Mi|>i‘nor observation ; 
just as he s}>oke genenilly of his actual damnabh* dcKim 
as a device for hiding from him what was going on. 
Europe was bc^st desrnbed, to his mind, as an elab- 
orate engine for dissociating the couftm^i Americ;m 
from that indisjxm sable knowledge*, and w.ts accord- 
ingly only rendered Ixsarable by tlu^se (Krasit^nal 
stations of relief, traps hit tin' arrest of wandering 
western airs. Strether, on his side, set liims<*lf to 
walk ;igain--die had his relief in his jhk kei ; and 
indeed, much ;is he had desiriHl his budg<rl, the growth 
of restlessness might have lM*en marked in him from 
the moment he had assured himself of the suj>er- 
scription of most of the missives it rontairujd. This 
resUcssness bec;imo therefore his ternfioraty law ; he 
knew he should nx:ogriisc* ;is as j»ee it the best 
piace^of all for settling down with his chief corresjK>nd- 
mt, ile had for the next hour an accidental air of 
looking for it in the windows of shops ; he came down 
the Rue de la Paix in the sun and, passing arr<#ss the 
Tutleries and the river, indulged more than once— as 
if Ai finding himself determined — in a swlclcn pause 
before the book-stalls of the opposite quay. In the 
ganden of the Tuiicries be had lingered, on two or 
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three spots, to look ; it was as if the wonderful JParfs 
spring had stayed him as he roamed* The prompt 
Paris morning struck its cheerful notes — in a serft 
breeze and a sprinkled smell, in the light fiit, over the 
gard(‘n-fl(H>r, of bareheaded girls with the budded 
strap of oblong boxes, in the type of ancient thrifty 
I>ersons basking betimcjs where terrace-walls were 
warm, in the blu(‘-frocked brass-lalH*lled officialism of 
humble rakers and scrapers, in the deep references of 
a straight-paciiig prit^st or the sharp ones of a white-' 
gaitered red-legged soldier. He watched little brisk 
figurt s, figurts wliose movement was as the tick of the 
great P.iris chxk, take their smcxnh diagonal from 
point to iH>int ; tlie air had a taste as of something 
mixwi with art, something that pn^sented nature as 
a whit(vcap[H‘<l tTiaster-chef. The palace was gone, 
Strother rememl>ered the piilace ; and when he gazed 
into th(‘ irremaliable void of its site the historic sense 
in him miglii have bec‘n freely at play — ^the play 
tinder which m Paris indeed it so i»ften winces like 
a toudnd nerve. He filled out spiices with dim 
s\mibol.s of scenes ; he caught the gleam of white 
statues at the basi' of which, with his letters €>ut, he 
could tilt bark a straw -bottomed chair. But his 
drift was, for reasons, to the other side, and it Boated 
him unspent xip the Rue de Seme and as far as the 
Luxembourg. 

In the Luxembourg Giirdens he pulled up ; here at 
last he found iiis nook, and here, on a penny chair 
from which terraces, aiie\^. vistas, fountains, IttBo 
trees in green tubs, little women in white caps and 
slirill little girls at pla 3 ’‘ ail sunnily composed iih 
gether, he (massed an hour in which the cup of his im- 
pressions seemed truly to overBow. But a wedt Imd 
elapsed since he quitted tlie ship, and thmu 4^ 
more things in his mind than so few days tmM 
account for. More than cmce. during the limej he hid 
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j^^garded himself as admonished ; but the admonition 
this morning was formidably sharp. It took os it 
hadn't done yet the form of a question — the question 
of what he was doing wiUi such an extraordinary' 
sense of escape. This 5»ense was sharpc^st after he had 
read his letters, but that was also pm’iM^ly why the 
question pressed. Four of the letters were from Mrs. 
Newsome and none of them short ; she had lost no 
timc» had followed on his heels while he movcil, so 
expressing herself that he now could ine*isure the 
probable frequency with which he should he^ir. They 
would arrive, it would seem, her rommuiiications, at 
the rate of several a wct*k ; he shonhi be aWe to count , 
It might even prove, on more than one by each mail. 
If he had begun yesterday with a small grievance he 
had therefore an opjxjriunity to Iw^gin to-<lav with its 
opposite. He read tlic letters successively and slowly, 
putting others bark into his pi»cket but keeping these 
for a long time afterwards galhertd m his lap. He 
held them there, lost in thought, as if to pndong the 
presence of what they gave him ; or as if at the least 
to assure them their pait in the constitution of some 
lucidity. His friend wrote admirably, and her tone 
was even more m her style th*tn in her vokc— he 
might almost, for the hour, have had to come this dis- 
tance to get its full carrymg quality; yet tlu* plenitude 
€sf bis consciousness of difference consorted perfectly 
with the deepened intensity of the connexion. It was 
the difference, the difference of being just Where he 
waa^and as he was, that formed tlic escape — this dif- 
Iwmce was so much greater than he hail dreamed it 
would be ; and what he fmally sat there tunung over 
was the strange, logic of his finding himself so free. 
fiEeldt it in a manner his duty to think out hts state, 
the process, and when he came in fact to 
tmoa the steps and add up the items they sufficiently 
jlWbcumted for the sum. He had never expected — 
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that was the truth of it — again to find himself young, 
and <ill tlie years and other things it had taken to make 
him so were exactly his present arithmetic. He had 
to make sure of them to put his .scruple to rest. 

It all sprang at bottom from the beauty of Mrs. 
N( WM)me h desire that he should be worried with 
mdliing tliat was not of the essence of his task ; by 
insisting that he should tlicjronghly intermit and break 
sht: Inid so providefl for his free<ltmi that she would, 
as it were, have only herself t(» thank. Strethcr 
couKl not at this point indeed have completed his 
thought by the imago of what she might have to thank 
herself for ; the image, at best, of iiis own likeness 
— jK>()r Lambert Strether w;ii»]u’d uj) on the sunny 
strand by the waves (d a single day, poor I^mbert 
Strether thankful for hreat lung-time ainl stiffening 
Iums<df while he gasped. There he was, and with 
nothing in hir> asjxH t or his }K)sture to scandalise : it 
was only true that if he had Mrs. Newsome 
coming he would instinctively have jumped up to 
walk away a little. He would have round and 
back to her bravely, but lie Wi>uld have had first to pull 
himself together. She abounde<i in newt of the situa- 
tion at home, provc*<l to liiin how perhictly she W'as 
arranging for his abs<*nce, told him who would take 
up this and wlio lake up that exactly where he had 
left it. gave him in fact cliapter and verse for the moral 
that nothing would suffer. It filled for him. this tone 
of hers, ;U1 tlie air ; yet it struck him at the same time 
as the hum of vain things. This tatter effect was 
wdiat he tried to justify — and with the succ€^ that, 
gntve though the appearance, he at last lighted on 
a form that was happy. He arrived at it by the in- 
e\nitable recognition of his having been a fortniebt 
before one of the weariest of men. If evw a man 
come off tinnl Cimbtjrt Strether vfus that man ; and 
hadn't it Ixvn distinctly on the ground of hts fatigiie 
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that his wonderful friend at home hiid so felt for him 
and so contrived ? It stvmcd to him somehow at 
tliese instants that, could he only maintain with suffi- 
cient firmness his grasp of tluit tnith, it might become 
in a manner his compass and his helm. What he 
wanted most was some idea that would simplify, and 
notliing would do this so much as the fact that he was 
done for and finisluxi. If it had been in such a light 
that he had just deU‘rti‘<l in his cup the dregs of yoiitli, 
that w:ts a mere tlaw' of the surfaci^ of his scheme. He 
was so dLstincily faggnl-otil tiiat it must serve pre- 
cisely os his c<JiivenK*nct\ and if he could but consist- 
ently be g<KKl for littltj t^nough he might do everything 
he vranted. 

Everything he wmiukI was compriMHl moreover in 
a single l>oon — the ccmurion unattainable art of taking 
things as they came, lie ap[K*ansl to liimseif to have 
given his Ix^t years to an at tive appresaation of the 
way they didn*! come ; but |K"rhaf>s as they wouk! 
sct?mingly here he things quite otfjer — this long ache 
might at last drop reM. He cmild easily tliat 
from the moment he shcmhl accf*j)t the notion of his 
fored<K>iTut.i collapst' the last thing he would lack would 
be reasons and memories. ( )h if he sh<mld <lo the sum 
no slate would hold the figures ! The fart that he 
had failed, as he consulered, in everything, in each 
relation and in half a dozen trades, as lie lik^nl luxuri- 
ously to put it. might have made, might still make, for 
an empty present ; but it stfxxl solidly for a trow<lcd 
past^ It had not been, so much achievement missed, 
a light yoke nor a short load, it was at presttnl as 
if the backward picture had hung there, the long 
crooked course, grey in the shadow of his solitude. 
It bad been a dreadful cheerful sociable solitude, a 
aofttude of life or choice, of community ; but though 
there had been people enough all round it thert^ h^ 
hem but three or four persons in it. Waymandi was 
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one of these, and the fact struck him just now asmark** 
ing the record- Mrs. Newsome was another, and Mbs 
Gostrey had of a sudden shown signs of becoming a 
third. Beyond, behind tliem was the |)ale figure of 
his real youth, which held against its breast the two 
presences paler than itself — the young wife he had 
early lust and the young son he had stupidly sacrificed, 
tie iiad ;igain and ag<un made out for himself that be 
might have kept his little boy, his little dull boy who 
had died at school of rapid diphtheria, if he had not 
in those years so insiinely given himself to merely 
missing the mother. It was the soreness of his 
remorse that tiie child had in all likelihood not really 
been dull — had been dull, as he had been banished 
and neglec ted, mainly because the father had been 
unwittingly selfish. This was doubtless but the secret 
habit of sorrow, wiiich had slowly given way to time ; 
yet there rcimuncHl an ache sliarp enough to make tlie 
s[)irit, at the sight now «uid ^igain of some fair young 
man just growing up, wince with the thought of an 
oi)[X)rtunity Itist. Had ever a man. he liad finally 
fallen into the way of asking himself, lost so much 
and even done so much for so little There had been 
particular reasons wliy iUl yesterday, beyond other 
days, he should have had in one ear tliis edd inquiry. 
His name on tlie green cover, where he had put it for 
Mrs. Newsome, expressed him doubtless just enou|^ 
to make the world— the world as distinguislied, beJh 
for more and fur less, from Woollett — ask who he 
was. He had incurred Uie ridicule of having to have 
his expliuiation explained. He was Lambert Stiether 
because he was on tlie cover, whereas it should have 
been, for im>tliing like glory, that he was on the <xwar 
because he was Larnbm Strether. He woufaj have 
done anything for Mrs. Newsome, have been still xti^ 
ridiculous — as he might, for that matter^ have 
occasion to be yet ; wh^ came to saying this 
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acceptance of fate was all he had to show at fifty* 

five* 

He judged the quantity its small bt^ause it was 
small, and all the more egregiously since it ctmldn*l, 
as he saw the case, so much iOs thinkably have b<*en 
larger. He hadn’t had the gift of making tlie most 
of what he tried, and if he had trietl and irusl again — 
no one but himself knew how ulten— it apjx^an^d to 
have been that he might demonstrate what eist', in 
default of that, coul4 lx- made. Old gljosts of exptTi- 
ments came back to him, old dmdgenes and delusions, 
and disgusts, old recoveries with llieir relapses, olil 
fevers with their chills, broken moments of gotnl faith, 
others of still better doubt ; adventures, for the most 
part, of the sort quahlieil as lessons. I'he special 
spring that had constantly playwl for him the day 
More was the reiogmtion — frequent enough tt> 
surprise him"“-of the prumtsts to hmisi^lf that he had 
after his other visit never kt^pt. The reminiscence 
to-day most quickent^d for him w.ts that of the vow 
taken in the course of the |)ilgnmage that, newly- 
married, with the War just over, tUid ItelplessJy young 
in spite of it, he had m klc*ssly made with the cieature 
who was so much younger still. It hail lm*n a bold 
dash, for wiudi they had taken money sil apart for 
necessities, but kepi sacred ut the moment m a 
hundred ways, and in none more so than by this 
private pledge of his own to treat the occasion as a 
lelation formed with the higher rultuie and that, 
as |hey said at WcKillett, it should l>ear a good 
harvest. He had believed, sailing home again, that 
he had gained something great, and his theory-^with 
an elal^rate innocent j^an of reading, digesting, 
oottung back even, every few years—had then be^ 
ftf preserve, dierish and extend it. As .such {dans as 
these had come to nothii^» however, in resfxct to 
iequisitiaiM slitt more precious, it was doubtless httle 
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enough of a marvel that he should have lost account of 
that handful o( seed. Burifxi for long years in dark 
corners at any rate thesi^ ftjW genns l»ad sprouted 
again nndt r forty-eight hours of Paris. Tht? process 
of vvsttTclay had really been the pn>c:e>s of feeling the 
gentTal stirred life of connexions long since individu- 
ally (lrop|M‘d. Strether had becxunc acquainted even 
<in this ground with short gusts of sj>eculation — 
sudden flights <jf fancy in Louvre galleries, hungiy" 
gazes through clear plaits behind winch lemon- 
coloured volumes wctc as fre>h as fruit on the tree. 

TIutc W('rt‘ instant-^ at which he could ask whether, 
since there had been fundament :dly so little question 
of his keeping any tiring, the fatt* after all dvervt^ for 
him hadn't been only to kept. Kept for Munething, 
in that event, that he didn’t pretend, didn't jKJSsibly 
dare a> yet to divine; something that made him hovc^r 
and wonder and laugh and sigh, made him advance 
and letreat, feeling half ashame<l of his impulse to 
pliingt* and more than half afraid of his impulsti to 
wait. Ht‘ rerriernbertsi for in'^tance how he had gone 
b.ick in the sixties with leinon-ct^loured volumes in 
g(‘neial on the brain as will as with a dozen — sideett'd 
for his wife toiv- -in his trunk ; ami nothing had at 
the iinuuent shown more confidence than this invoca- 
titm of the finer Ihey were still .somewhere 

at home, the dozen — stale and soiled and never sent 
to the binder : ]>ut what had become of the sharp 
initiation they represented? They represented now 
the mere sallow jiKiint on tlie door of tile temple of 
tiiste that he had dreamed of raising up — a stnKtttre 
he had practic;illy never carrietl further. Strether*s 
present highest flights were jK^rhaps those in which 
this particular lapse figured to him as a 5>mibc4, a 
s>^ntKJI of his long grind and his want of odd 
his want moreover of money, of opportunitv, of posi- 
tive dignity. That the memorv of the vow of his 
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youth should, in ortler io throb again, have had to 
wait for this last, as he fell it, of all his accidents — that 
was surely proof enough of how his conscience had 
been encumbered. If any fuitiitT pnxd were nceiled 
it would have b<vn to bti found in llie fact that, as he 
|x?rfectly now siiw', he had ceast<i even to mc'iLsurc 
his mcagreness, a ineiigrent'ss that sprawled, in this 
retrospect, vague and comprehensive, stretching batk 
like some iininapjxxl Hinterland fmm a rough co,ist- 
settlement. His c<»nscicnce hatl been amusing itM*lf 
for the forty-eight hours by forbidding him the pur- 
chase of a book ; he held off frutu that, heki ofT frtun 
ever^nhing ; troni the iimmeiit he didn’t y<'t c;dl on 
Chad he wouldn’t for the w’orkl have taken ;uiy tuher 
step. On this eviilence, however, of iht* way they 
actually affected him he gl*ired at the lemi)n-<<»Joured 
covers in conh^ssion of the silicon piousness that, all 
the same, in the great flescrt of ilire >Tars, he must 
have had of them. The green Cf>vei>; at home ci)ni- 
prixd, by tl»e law <»f their piirjyose, no tribute to 
letters; it was of a mere rich kmu! of economics, 
politici^, ethics that, ghized and. as Mrs. New'sciine 
inaintain<Kl rather against h$$ view, pre-eminently 
pleaStOit to touch, they fomud tlur speri<ius shell. 
VVithout therefore any nee<k*<l instinctive* knowkdge 
of what was coming out. in P;iris, on the bright high- 
way. he struck himself at present ;is hav ing more than 
once flushed with a suspicion : he couldn't otherwise 
at present be feeling so many fears confirnieiJ.* There 
wer^ movements” he mis texj late for : weren’t they, 
with the fun of them, already sfieiit ? lliere were 
sequences he had missed and great gaps in tiie firo- 
cession ; he might have been w^atching it all recede 
in a golden cloud of dust. If the pla^iouse wasn’t 
cliAed his seat had at least fallen to somebody else. 
He had had an uneasy feeling the night before tiiat 
if he was at the theatre at all — though he indeed 
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justified tlie theatre, in the sp)ecific sense, and with a 
grotesqueness to which his imagination did all honour, 
as something he owed poor Waymarsh — he should 
have been there with, and as might have been said, 
for Chad. 

This suggtisted the question of whether he could 
pro[ierly have taken him to such a play, and what 
effect — it was a point that suddenly rose — his peculiar 
rest)onsibility might Ikj held in general to have on 
his choice of entertainment. It had litcurally been 
pres<5nt to liiin at tlie G^-mnase — ^where one was held 
moreover compjiratively safe — tluit having his young 
friend at his side would have been an odd feature (rf 
the work of re<letnption ; and this quite in spite of the 
fact tluit the picture pr<^s<mt(^l might well, confronted 
with (Tuid’s own private stiige, have seemed the 
pattern of projiricly. He clearly hadn't come out in 
tin? name of propriety but to visit unattended equi- 
vtK.al |xirform*uices ; yet still less had he done so to 
undermine his authority by sharing them with the 
graceless ycnitlu Was he to renounce all amusement 
for the sweet sake of that authority } and would such 
nmouncement give him for Chad a moral glamour ? 
The little probU*m bristkxi the more by re<ison of poor 
Strether s fairly oj>en sense of the irony of things. 
Were there then sides on which his predicament 
threatenetl to look rather droll to him ? Should he 
have to pretend to believe — either to himself or the 
wretched Ixn* — that there was anything that could 
make the latter \vorse ? Wasn't some such pi:eleiiCtt 
on the other hand involved in the assumption of pos- 
sible processes that would make him better? His 
greiitost uneasiness seemed to peep at him out of the 
imminent impression that almost any acceptance ot 
Paris might give one's autheuity away. It htftig 
before him this morning, the vast bright Babylon, tEke 
some huge iridescent object, a jewel briUknt mi haidi, 
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in which fiarts were not to be discriiniiiateci nor differ* 
ences coii^ortably marked. It twinkled and trembled 
and melted together, and what seemed all surface one 
moment seemed all depth the next. It was a place 
of which, unmistakably, Chad was fond ; wherefore if 
he, Strether, should like it too much, what on earth, 
with such a bond, wwld become of cither of them ? 
It aU depended of course — ^whicli was a gleam of light 
— on how the ** too much *' was measured ; though 
indeed our friend fairly felt, while he prolonged the 
meditation I describe, that for himstJf even ala\ady 
a certain measure had b<*en ri?aclu*tl. It will have 
been sxiflficienUy seen that he was not a man to iicglecrt 
any good chance for reflexion. Was it at .dl jxossible 
for instance to like Paris enough without liking it 
too much ? He luckily, liowever, hadn't pnunised 
Mrs. Newsome not to like it at all He was ready to 
recognise at this stage that such an engagement wouid 
have tied his hands. The XaixexnlKmrg Ganlms 
were incontestably just so adonible at this hour by 
reason— m addition to their intrinsic charm— of his 
not having taken it. The only engagement he had 
taken, when he IrHikxxl the thing in the fiici\ was to do 
what he reasonably could. 

It upset him a little none the less and after a while 
to find himself at last remembering on what current 
of association he had been floated so far. Old imagina* 
tions of the Latin Quarter had played their part for 
him, and he had duly recalled its having brkn with 
this|cetie of rather ominous kigend that, like so many 
yooi^ men in fiction as w*ell as in fact, Chad had begun. 
He was now quite out of it, with his home,** as 
Strether figured the place, in the Boulevard Males* 
liertNes; wUeb was perhaps why, repairing, not to 
fi# of justice ddier, to the elder neighbourhood, our 
fifeiid had felt he could aUow for the clement of the 
laMud, thai without courting perturbatim. 
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He w:ii» not at least in danger o! seeing the youth 
an<l the particular I\ rson flaunt by together ; and 
yet he was in the very air of which — just to feel 
what the early natural note must have been — he 
wi>hed rno;>i to take counsel. It became at once vivid 
to him that he hatl originally had, for a few days, an 
almost t‘nvious vision of the boy’s romantic privilege. 
Melancholy Mtirger, with Francine and Musette and 
H(Kjolplie. at home, in the company of the tattered, 
[was] one- if not in hts single self two or three — of the 
unbound, tlu* pap<.T-covered dozen the shelf ; and 
when Chad had writtt‘n, five years ago, after a sojourn 
then already prolonged to six months, that he had 
deeideHl to go in for economy jmd the real thing. 
Strether's fancy ha<l cjuite fondly accimipanied liim m 
this nugr.itioii. whicli was to cf»nvey him. as they some- 
wh.it confuHHlly leanunl at W'ooUctt, across the 
bridges and up the Montague Sainte-Gonevi^ve. This 
was the region- Fluul liad been (juit<‘ distinct about it 
■“■‘in which tin- best Frendi, ami many other things, 
vven‘ to be learneil at least cost, ami in which all sorts 
of clever fellows, compatriots tliere for a purpose, 
formed an awfully pleasant set. The clever feiloyirs. 
the frieiully i-ountryinen were mainly >‘oung jxtinters, 
‘■'Culptors, aichitects, mt'^lical students ; but they 
were, Ciiad sagel\' of»ined, a much more profitable lot 
to be wiih‘ “Cven on the fo<,>ting (»f not Ixang quite one 
of them — than the ‘'terrible toughs" (Strether remem- 
bered the edifying discrimination) of the American 
bars and banks round about the ()p^ra. Chad had 
thrown out, in the communications following this one 
—for at that tinu^ he did <mce in a while communicate 
— that several memb<ni> of a band of earnest workers 
under one of the great artists had taken him right in* 
making him dine everj" night, almost for nothiitg/at 
their ]dace, iuid even pressing him not to neglect the 
hypothesis of there being as much " in him as in any 
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of tliem. There had been literally a moment at which 
it appeared there might be something in him ; then? 
had been at any rate a inument at whicli he had written 
that he didn't know but what a month or two moie 
might sec? him enrolled in semte atelier. The season 
had beem one at which Mrs. Kews^une was moved to 
gratitude for small mm ies ; it liad broken on them ;ill 
as a blessing that their absetntee had jKThaps a con- 
science — that he was sated in fine with idleness, was 
ambitious of variety'. The exhibili(»n was doubtless 
as yet not brilliiint. but .Strethei himsc'lf, even by that 
time much enlisted and immersed. h;ui determintsf 
on the part of the two laches, a temtierate approval 
and in fact, as h«; now rtrolUnrlcs:!. a (crtain austere 
enthusiasm. 

But the very next thing that hap|M*utHl had lK*cn 
a dark drop of th<* curtain. The son and brother had 
nut browsc-d long on the Mcmtagne Saiute-tienevieve 
— his elhctiv’e little use of the lutmc of whicli, like his 
allusion to the l>est French. apjx^ansJ to have hmi but 
one cjf the not«*s of his rough running. Ihe light 
refn’sliment of thest* vain apfHMranres liad m)t accord- 
ingly carrit?fl aiiy of them very far. On tlie ol her hand 
it had gained Chad time ; it had given him a c banre, 
unche«:ked. to strike his nxits. had pavtd the way 
for initiations more direct and more dci;<^p. It mis 
Strether s belief that he had U-en comfjtarativc-ly inno- 
cent before this first migration, an«l even that the first 
effects of (he migration would not have Inxm, Vitliout 
some jiarticular bail accident, to have brrai deplor<?d. 
There had been ihrw months — he had sufficiently 
figured it out — in which Chad had wantesl to try. He 
tried, though not very hard — he ha<l had his little 
hmir of good faith. The weakness of this principle 
in tum was that almost any accident attesl^ly bad 
enough was stronger. Such had at any ratt? markedly 
been the case for the precipitation of a special series 
1 8l G 
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of impressions. They had proved, successivdy, these 
impressions — all of Musette and Francine, but Musette 
and Francine vulgarised by the larger evolution of the 
type — irresistibly sharp: he had "taken up," by 
what was at the time to be shrinkingly gathered, 
as it was scantly mentioned, with one ferociously 
" interested " little person after another, Strether 
had read somewhere of a Latin motto, a description 
of the hours, ol^served on a clock by a traveller in 
Spain ; and l»e had been led to apply it in thought 
to Chaers number one, numbt'r two. number three* 
Omnes vulnerant, ultima necai — they had all morally 
wounded, the^ last had morally killed. The last had 
been longest in possession — in possession, that is, 
of whatever was left of the poor lK>y*s finer mortality. 
And it hadn’t been she, it had been one of her early 
predt?c<?ssors, who had determined the second migra- 
tion, the exfiensive return and relapse, the exchange 
again, as was fairly to be presumed, of the vaunted 
best French for some specif variety of the worst. 

Hi* pulled himself then at last together for his own 
progress back ; not with the feeling that he had taken 
Ills walk in vain. He prolonged it a little, in tlie im- 
inctliate neighlnnirhood, after he had quitted liis chair ; 
and the upshot of the whole morning for him was 
that his canqxugn had begun. He had wanted to put 
himself in relation, and he would be hanged if he 
were not in relation. He w^as that at no moment so 
much as while, under the old .arches of the Od^n, he 
lingered before the charming open-air array of litera- 
ture classic and casual. He found the effect of lone 
and tint, in the long char;^ tables and ididves* 
delicate and appetising ; the impression — substihittiig 
one kind of low-priced consommatum for another— 
might have been that of one of the pleasant cai4s Hmt 
overlapi>ed. under an awning, to the pavement ; but 
he edg^ along, grazing the tables, with his hands; 
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Itrmiy behind him. He wasn't there to dip, to con- 
anine^he was there to recomtnict. He w^n’t there 
for his own profit — not. that is, the direct : he was 
there on some chance of feeling the brush of the wing 
of the stray spirit of youth. He felt it in fact, he had 
it beside him ; tht‘ old arcade indctHi, as his inner 
sense listened, gave out the faint sound, as from far 
off, of the wihl waving of wings. Tliey worv folded 
now over the bn^asts id buried geiUTations ; but a 
flutter or two lived again in the turned page of shock- 
headed slouch-hattt'd loiterrr> whose young intensity 
of type, in the dinYtion of pale aentent^s, d(vpene<i 
his vision, and even his appreciation, of racial differ- 
cnceA, and whose manipulation of th<‘ uncut volume 
was too often, however, but a listening at cIomhI dwirs. 
He reconstrurtid a pt»ssible groping Chad of thni' or 
four years before, a C had who had, after all, simply - 
for that was the only way to sts- H bef‘n too vulgar 
for his privilege. Surely it reav a privilege to have 
been young and happy just there. Well, the b<*st 
thing Strether knew of him was that he had had such 
a dream. 

But his ow’ii actual hiisim*ss half an hour later was 
with a third fknir on the Boulevard Mali'shertn*?*— ^ 
much as that was definite ; and tlie fart of the enjoy- 
ment by the third-fliKir windf»w's of a auitinuotis 
JKilcony, to whicli he he!|«d by this knowledge, 
had perhaps something Ui do with his lingering for 
five minutes on the opposite side of the street, lliere 
were points as to 'which he had quite made up his 
and one of these bore precisely on the wisdom 
of tte abruptness to which events had fimdiy com- 
mitted him, a policy that he was pleased to find not at 
aB shaken as he now looked at his watch and womh^red. 
81 fmi announced himseif-HUx months before ; had 
written emt at least that Chad wasn't to be surprued 
almiildbeseehiinsofiieday turn up. Chad had there- 
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u]xjn. in a few wnrds of rather carefully colourless 
answer, offered him a geneml welcome ; and Strether, 
niefully n flecling that he might have understtXKi the 
warning as a hint to hospitality, a bid for an invita- 
tion, had fallen back upon silence as the corrective 
mrb»t to his own taste. He had asked Mrs. Newsome 
moreover not to announce him again ; he had so dis- 
tinct an opinir>n on his attacking his job, should he 
attack it at all. in his own way. Not the least of this 
lady's high merits for him was that he could absolutely 
rest on her word. Sh<» w.is the only woman he liad 
known, even at Woolleit, as to wlu>m his conviction 
was jM»sitive that to lie was 1h y<m<l her art. Sarah 
Pocock, h>r instance, her own daughter, though with 
so< ial ideals, as they said, lu some res|>ects different 
— Sarafi wiio nvif. in her way. C'^theiic, had never 
ridus^-d to human rominerce that mitigation of 
rigoin : there \v<'r<‘ occasions when he had distinctly 
seen her apply it. Since, acct^rdingly, at all events, 
he had had it from Mr^, NewMune that she had, at 
vvhatc*\'(T ro^t to her more strenuous view, ctmfonned, 
in tln' matter of ]»reparing Cliad, wholly to his restric- 
tions, he now looked at the line continuous balcony 
with a Side s<*nse that if the case had becm bungled the 
mistake was at least his pro|H‘rtv. Was there perhaps 
just a siispicion of that in his prt‘s4mt pause on the 
e<lge of the Houlevcird and well in the pleasant light ? 

Many things came over him here, and one of them 
was that he sluniU! doubtless presently know wiiethcr 
he had be< n shallow' or sharp. Another w'as that the 
balcony in question didn't st»inehovv «»how as a con- 
venienct^ easy to surrender. Poor Strether had at this 
very moment to recognise the truth that wherever one 
pauseii in Pans the imaginatiim reacted before one 
could stop it. This pt^rpetuai reaction put a pdcc,*'if 
one w*ouid, on jiauses ; but it piled up consequences till 
there w'as scarce room to pick one s steps among thim. 
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What call had he, at such a juncture, for example, to 
like Chad’s very house ? High broad clear — he w;is 
expert enough to make out in a moment that it was 
admirably built— it fairly emkirrassed our friend by 
the quality that, as lie would haw said, it *' sprang ” 
on him. He had struck of! the fancy that it might, 
as a preliminary, In* of service t(» him to In* stx^n, by 
a happy accident, from the third-^tory windows, wliich 
took ail the March sun, but ot what M*rvice was it to 
find himself making out after a moment that the 
quality *’ spning,” the quality pr<Mluced by measure 
and balance, the hne relation of jiart to part and space 
to space, was probably — aidtd by llie preM tict? of 
omainem as jiositivc as it was discreet, and by tlie 
complexion of the stone, a cold fair grey, wami»*<l and 
polished a little tiy life- -neither nitire nor less llian a 
C4ISC5 of distinction, such a cast" he could only feel 
unexpectetUy as a s<irt of de!ivTrc*<l rhall</ng<j ? Mean- 
while, however, the chance he had allowi^d f<»r — lh(» 
chance of l>eing seen in time from the balcony — had 
l>ccome a fact. Two or thre4» of tlie windows stoml 
open to the >nolet air ; and, UTon.* Strether bad cut the 
Irnot by crossing, a young man hati come out and 
looked alKmt him, had lighttnl a cigarette arul tossecl 
the match over, and thtm, n-sting on the rail, had 
given himself up to watching the life belc»w whili‘ be 
smoked. His arrival contributed, in its order, to keep- 
ing Strether in |K#sition ; the result of which in turn 
was that Strether soon felt himself noticerd. The 
young man began to Iwik at him as in acRnowiedg- 
mmt of his being himsidf in observation. 

This was interesting so far as it went, but the in- 
hnest was affected by the young man’s not bt^ing Chad. 
Stfpther wondered at first if he were perhaps Chad 
alibied, and then saw that this was asking trxi much 
of alteration. The young man was light bright and 
alert — with an air too pleasant to have been arrived 
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at by patching. Strether had conceived Chad as 
patched, but not beyond recognition. He was in pres- 
ence, he felt, of amendments enough as they stood; 
it was a sufficient amendment that the gentleman up 
there should be Chad's friend. He was young too 
then, the gentleman up there — he was very youi^ ; 
young enough apparently to be amused at an elderly 
watcher, to be curious even to see what the elderly 
watcher would do on finding himself watched. There 
was youth in that, there was youth in the surrender 
to the balcony, there was youth for Strether at this 
moment in everything but his own business ; and 
Chad s thus pronounced association with youth had 
given the next instant an extraortlinaiy quick lift to 
the issue. T\u\ balcony, the distinguished front, testi- 
fied suddt‘iily, for Strether s fancy, to something that 
was up and up ; they placed the whole cast' materially, 
and as by an admirable iniiige, <»n a level that lie 
found hirnstdf at the end of another moment rejoicing 
to think he might reach. The >^>ung man looked at 
him still, he Iwked at the young man ; and the issue, 
by a rapid process, was that this knowledge of a 
IKTched privacy aj^x ared to liim the last of luxuries. 
To him tt»o the perclie<i privacy was open, and he saw 
it now but in one light — that of the only domicile, 
the only fireside, in the great ironic city, on which he 
had the shadow of a claim. Miss Gostrey had a fire- 
side ; she had told him of it, and it was something that 
doubtless awaitt^l him ; but Miss Gostrey hadn't yet 
arrived— she mightn’t arrive for days ; and tlw? sol^ 
attenuation of his excluded state was his vision of the 
small, the admittedly secondary hotel in the b^-street 
from the Rue de la Paix, in whidi her solicitude for 
his purse had placed him, which affected him soHie- 
how* as all indoor chill, glass-roofed court ami 
peij' staircase, and which, by the same totoit eat* 
pressed the presence of Waymarsh even at times iriM 
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Waynuush might have been oertam to be round at the 
bank. It came to pass before be moved that Wa^ 
nunsh. and Waymarsh alone, Wa 3 nna^ not only 
ondUnted but positively strcngUicned, struck him 
as the present ^ternativc to the joung man in the 
balcony. When he did move it was fairly to escape 
that alternative. Taking hU way over the street at 
last and passing through the porte-ewhire of the house 
was like consciously leaving Wa>'marsh out. How* 
ever, he would tell him all about it. 
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Stkethes told VVayniarsb all al>out it that very rven- 
ing, on their dining together at the hotel ; which 
nc^n't have happ<'TK*d. he wan all the while awan*, 
hadn^t he chosen to sa^nfice to this occasion a nin*r 
opportunity. Tlie mention to his companion of the 
sacrifice was momovvr exactly what introducc'd his 
recital — or, as he \\oukl have called it with mon* 
confidence in his interlocutor, his confession. His 
confession was that he had b<vn capturt*d luid that 
one of the features of the affair had just faihsl to be 
his engaging himself on the sj>ot to dinner. As by 
such a fandom Waymarsh would have lost him he 
had obcyitl lus scruple ; aiifi he liacl lik(*was4* otx^yed 
another scruple — which bon* on the (|iif*slion of his 
himself bringing a gui^t. 

Waymandi looked gravely ardent, over the finished 
soup^ at this array of scruples; Stn*ther hadn't yet 
got qmle used to being so unprepared for the conse» 
quencps of the impressi<Hi he produced. It was com- 
paratively easy to explain, however, that he hadn't 
idO sure bis guest would please. The person was a 
ywmg man whcKse acquaintance he had made but that 
afternoon in the course of rather a hindered inquiry 
for another person — an inqui^ his new friend had 
§tm jptevent^ in fact imm being vain. *' Ctti/' said 
I've all sorts of things to tdl you ! "—and 
Jhe put It ina way that was a virtual hint to Waymarsh 
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to help him to enjoy the telling. He waited for his fish, 
he drank of his wine, he wiped his long moustache, he 
leaned back in his chair, he took in the two English 
ladic's who had just creaked past them and whom he 
would even have articulately greete<l if they hadn't 
ratlier chilled the impulse ; so that all he could do 
was -by way of doing something- to say '* Merci, 
Franc^ois ! " out quite loud when his fish was brought, 
F-verything was there that he wanttxl, everything thut 
could make th** moment an occiision, that would do 
beaiitifully evtry tiling but wliat Waymarsh might 
givi‘. The little waxed salU-d-muni;er was sallow and 
sociablt* ; Fran<;ois, dancing over it, all smiles, was a 
man and a brother; the high'shuu]dere<l patronne, 
with her high - held, much-rubbetl hiuids, seemetl 
alw ays assenting exuberantly to something unsaid ; tlie 
Paris evening in short was. for StretJier, in the very 
taste of the soup, in the gt^odness, as he was inno- 
cently pleased to think it, of the wine, in the pleasant 
coarsi* texture of the napkin ami the crunch of tlie 
thick<niste<l bread. Tlu se all were things congruous 
with his conft^siou, and his confession was that he 
Imd -it W'ould come out properly just thertr if Way- 
nvaish would only take it projH*rly — agreed to break- 
fast out, at twelve liti rally. the next day. He didn't 
(juite know where ; the delicacy of the case came 
straight up in the remembrance of his new friend's 
" Weil see ; lil take you somewhere ! '* — for it had 
nxjuimi little more than that, after all. to let him right 
in. He was affocto<l after a minute, face to face with 
his actual comrade, by the impulse to overcolour. 
There had alreaily been things in n?spect to which he 
knew himself templed by this perversity. If Way- 
marsh tliought them bad he should at kast have^his 
reason for his discomfort ; so Strether showed them 
as worse. Still, he was now. in his way. siitcerdy 
perplexed. 
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Chad had been al)sent from the Boulevard Males* 
herbes“was abst^nt frtmi Paris altogether; ho had 
learned that from the concierge, but had nevertheless 
gone up, and gone ui>“ ihere went* no two wajns 
about it — from an uncontrollal)le, a ivallv% if one 
would, depraviHl curiosity. The tunciiTge had men- 
tioned to him that a frieiul of tlu* tenant of tJie 
troisii^m^ was for tiu- time in possi'ssiori , an<i this had 
been Strether's pretext for a further inquiry, an ex- 
periment carrieil on, under Chads rcxif, without his 
knowlt‘<lge. * I found his friend in fact tln re keejung 
the place warm, ;is he calKd it, for him ; ( hail himiwdf 
b<dng, as apjHars. in the south. He went a month jigo 
to Canni‘s and though his return begins to Ix' J(x>ked 
for it can't in* for some days. J might, you s<r, p r- 
fectly have waited a \ve<*k ; might hav'e Ix aten a 
retn^at as schju xis I got this essential know ledge. Hut 
I beat no retivat ; I did the op]>osile; I slavH*tl, I 
dawdleil, 1 trifhd ; almv all f hwikiHl round. I saw. 
in fine; aruh I don't know what to call it I snifk*d. 
It's a detail, bu< it's as if then* were Mnnething- - 
sometliing very giMxl- /o sniff/’ 

Waytnarsh s face had shown his frieixl an attention 
appiirently so remote that the latter was slightly 
surprised to find it at this jKiint abreast with him. 
** Do you mean a smell ? What of r " 

'* A channing scent. But I don't kium*/' 
Waymarsh ga\’e an inferential grunt. " Docs he 
live thm‘ with a woman ? 

I don't know/' • 

>JXvnjarsh waitccl an instant for more, then 
jresutnidi. ** Has he taken her off with him ? ” 

*' And will he bring her back ? *' — Strether fc?ll into 
the inquiry'. But he w^ound it up as IxTore. " I 
dott^ toow/' 

The way he wound it up, accompanied as iliis was 
with another drop back, another degustation of the 
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I^oville, another wijx? of his moustache and another 
good word for Francois, seemed to produce in bis 
companion a slight irritation. '* Tlien what the devil 
do you know ? 

*' Well/’ said Strether almost gaily, I guess I 
don't know juiything ! " His gaiety might have been 
a tribute to the fact that the state he had been reduced 
to did for him again what ha<l betm done by his talk of 
the matter with Miss Gostrey at the I-ondon theatre. 
It was somehow enlarging ; and the air of that ampli* 
tude was now doubtless more or k'ss — and all for 
VVaymarsh to feel — in his further response. That's 
what I found out from the young man." 

" But I thought you said you found out nothing/' 

"Nothing but that --that 1 don't know any* 
thing." 

" And what g<KKl does that do you } " 

" It’s ju.st/’ said Strether, *' what I’ve come to you 
to h(‘lp me to <lis<’over. I moan anything about any* 
tiling over hen*. I frit that, up then?. It regularly 
rose lK?fore nu* in its might. The young man moreover 
— Ghad’s friend — as good as told me so/’ 

" As gcH^cl as told you you know nothing about any* 
thing ? ’’ Waymarsli appeared to look at .some one 
who might have as good as told him. " How old is 
he ? ’’ 

" Well, 1 gutss not thirty." 

" Yet you ha<l to take that from him ? " 

"Oh I tcKik a good deal more — since, as I tell you, 
I took an invitation to dijeuner.” 

" AikI are you going to that unlioly meal ? 

" If you’ll come with me. He wants you too, you 
know. I told him about you. He gave me his carf/' 
Strether pursued, " ami his name's rather funny. ItV 
John Utile Btlham, and he says his two sotw&atA 
are, on accoiuit of his being small, inevitafaiy used 
together/' 
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Waymar&h asked witli due detachment 
from these details. what's he doing up there ? ** 

His account of himself is that he*s * only a little 
ardstHtnan/ That seemed to me perfectly to describe 
him. But he’s yet in the phase of study ; this, you 
know, is the great art-school —to pass a certain nutnber 
of years in which he came ovxt. And he's a grt^al 
friend of Chad’s, and occupying Chad’s rooms just 
now because* tiiey’rc so pleasiint. He’s very pUsiusant 
and curious too.” Strether added — ” though he's nut 
from Boston." 

Waymarsh looketl alrea<iy rather sick of him. 
•* Where is he fnim > " 

Strctlier thought. ” I don't know that, cither. 
But he’s ‘ notonously,’ a.s he put it Iums4*lf. nut fiom 
Boston." 

" Well," W'aymarsh mondis^Hl fn>m dry depths, 
" every one can't notoriously be from Bc»stun. Wliy,” 
he continmd, ” i.s he c urious ^ " 

" Perhaps just for fbai for one thing I But 
really," Strether axkittl, " for everything. Udicn you 
meet him you’ll see.” 

"Oh I <Ion*t want to imvt him.” Wiiymarsh im- 
patiently grouled, ” Why don't he go home / ” 

Strether ht^iiated, " Well, Ik»i aust* he likes it over 
here." 

This appeaml in particular men* Uian W^aymarsli 
could bear. *' He ought tltcn to be* ashamed of him- 
scif^ and, as you admit Uiat you think so too, why drag 
him in ? " • 

%rethcr’s reply again Ujok time. " Perhaps I do 
Ihinik ^ myself — though 1 dem’t quite yet admit it. 
Tm not a bit sunt — it’s again one of the tilings I 
want to find out. 1 liked him, and can you like 

M0|^! ? But no matter." He pulled himself up. 

^ There's no doubt I want you to come down on me 
and squash me." 
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Waymarsh helpeci himself to the next course, which, 
liowc ver, proving not the dish he had just nbted as 
sup{>lk*tl to the English ladies, had the effect of caus* 
ing his imagination temporarily to wander. But it 
pri‘s<*ntly broke out at a softer spot. " Have they got 
a handsome place uj) there ? ** 

Oh a charming place ; full of Ix^atitiful and v^aJu- 
able* things. I never saw^ such a place " — and 
Strethor's thought m nt back to it. " For a little 

artiNt-fium ! *’ He could in fact scarce express it, 

liut his companion, who ap[K*ared now to have a 
vit‘w. insisted, '' Well ? " 

“ \V( II, life can hold nothing better. Besides, 
th< y're things of which he's in charge/* 

“ So that he does door-kee|K>r for your ptxjcious 
[Kiir ? ( an life/' Waymarsh in(|uired, ** hold nothing 

fi tter than that ? '* Then ;ls Strether, silent, seemed 
even yet to wonder, *' Doesn’t he know’ what she is ? ** 
he went on. 

“ I don’t kruwv. I didn’t ask him. I couldiTt, 
It was inifxissible. You wouldn't either. Besides I 
thdn’t want to. No mure woukl you.*’ Stretfier in 
short explairit'd it at a stroke, You can’t make out 
OM'f here what people- do know/’ 

'* Tlien what <lid you come over for ? '* 

" Well. I supjHJse exactly to see for mysidf— * 
without their aid.” 

*' Then what do you w'ant mine for ? ” 

" Oh,” Strether laughed. you’re not one of ihm I 
1 do know* what yaa know,” 

As, however, this lost assertion caused Waymarsh 
again to look at him hard— such being lire latter's 
doubt of its implications — he felt his justiffcation lame. 
Which was still more the case when Waymarsh 
presently said : '* Look here, Strether. Quit thk/^ 
Our f riend smiled witli a doubt of his own. ** Do 
you mean my tone ? " 
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— damn your tone. I mean y«)ur nosing 
round/ Quit the whole job. Let them stew in their 
juice. You're being uschJ for a thing you ain't lit 
lor. People don’t take a fine-tooth comb to groom 
a horse/* 

•*Am I a fine-tooth comb?*’ Strether huighi:<L 
** It's something 1 never called m>-sc‘lf ! ’* 

” It’s wimt you ans all the same. You ain't so 
young as you went, but you've kept your tirllj/' 

He acknowledged his friend's humour. "Take 
care I don't get them intoyoi* I You'd like th<*m, my 
friends at home, Waymarsh/' he d«*clareil ; " you'd 
really partiruJarly like them. And I know* it 
was slightly irrelevant, but he gavt* it suddf-n aiul 
singuhir furett — " I know' they'd like you I " 

" Oh don’t work them off on wc 1 " Waymarsh 
groaned. 

Yet Stretlier still lingen*<l with his hands in his 
pockets. " It's really quite as indis|H*nsable as I say 
that Chad shouhl lx* got bai:k/' 

'* Indispensable to whom ? To you ? " 

** Yt's," Strether pn*sently siiid. 

"Ih'cause if you get him you alM^ gel Mrs. 
Ncwwme ? " 

Stretlicr faced it. " Yes." 

And if you don't get him you don't get her ? " 

It might be merciless, but he continued not io 
flinch. " I tliink it might hav<^ some effe<'t on our 
personal understanding. Chad's of real imtxjitance 
--or can easily become so if he will*- to the business." 

? And the business is of real importance to his 
motiier's husband ? '* 

** Well, I naturally want what my future wife 
wants. And the thing will be much bc^tter if we have 
mown man in it." 

** If you have yotir own man in it, in other words/' 
Waytnaisb said* "you'll many^ — you personally^ 
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more money. She’s already rich« as I understand 
you. but .slie’il be richer stUl if the business tan be 
made to boom on certain lines tliat you've laid down/^ 
'* I haven't laid them down,” Strether promptly 
rotiinu'd. ’’ Mr. Newsome — who knew extraordi* 
iiarily well what lie was about — laid tliern down ten 
years 

Oh well, Waymarsh seemeil to indicate with a 
shake of his mane, that dirln’t matter ! ” You’lt 

fierce for the IxMjin any\\'ay,'* 

His frie‘nd weighted a moment in silence the justice 
of the charge. ” 1 can scarcely be called fierce, I 
think, w’lu ii I so frcn'ly take my chance of the possi- 
bility. the dan^'t r, of Ixing influenced in a sense 
counlei to Mrs, Newsome's own feelings.” 

W'ayrnarsh gave this pioposition a long hard look. 
” 1 se(‘. You're afraid yourstdf of being .squared* 
Hut you're a humbug,” he addrcl, ” all the same.” 

” Oh ! ” Strether quickly protestwl. 

” V\'S, you ask me for ]>rotection- which makes 
you very interesting ; and then you won't take it. 

You say you want to b<^ squashrcl ” 

” Ah but not so easily ! Don't you s<*e.” Strether 
demandtd, ” win re my intercst, as already shown 
you. lies ? It Ik’S in my not being squarcd. If I’m 
squartnl where’s iny marriage ? If I miss my errand 
I miss iiiat ; and if I miss that I miss everything — 
I'm nowherc'.” 

Waymarsh- - but all relentlessly — took this in. 
” Wbat ilo I care wbere you are if you're spoiled ? ” 
Their eyes met on it an instant. ’’Thtuik you 
awfully,” Strether at last said. *'But don't you 

think her judgement of tliat ? ” 

” Ought to content me ? No.” 

It kept them again face to face, and the end of Hhts 
was that Strether again laughed. "'Yon do her 
injustice. Y ou really must know her. Good*iii|f^l«'' 
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He bieakfastccl with Mr* BiUiam aw tiie morrow, 
and. as inconsequentiy Mrll. with VVaymarsh 
masstvely of the party *nu* latter atmouiice<h at the 
eleventh hour and muih to his fnend's ^urjinse, that, 
damn it, he would as soon join him a$ do anything 
else ; on which they proctH^thyi together, stndhng in 
a state of detachment pra<ttcally luxurious foi them 
to the Bpulevaitl M*i!f’^herlx‘s a (ouple engtig<xl that 
day with the sharp s|k*II of P.ins .is ninfessedly, it 
might have Ix’en s<*en, as any «ouple among the datly 
thou!!»ands so <ornpnimiwd The} vvalki^l \%andenxi. 
wondered and, a little, 1<M Uiemselws ; Stretber 
hadn't had for }^Mrs so nch a const i»>usm ss of time 
~a bag of gold into ^^hlch he ttmstaiitJy dipiHil for a 
handful. It iras pn'sent to him that when tlu little 
business with Mr Billnuti should l>i ovrr he would 
still have shining hours to um* al>s« Jutt lv as he likt-tl 
Then* w'as no great pulst^ tif haste ytd m this priK^ess 
of saving Chiul , nor was that tdfet t a Int more rnarkisl 
as he sat. half an hour latti, with his legs tinder 
Chad's m.ihoganv. with Mr Bilharn on out* side, with 
a friend of Mr Billi«im s on the oth< r, with Wavmarsh 
stupendously opposite, ami with the great hum of 
Paris coming up in softm^s. vagueness fc^r Sin Uier 
himself indwi already jKjisitive sw<s*tness thiough 
the sunny windows tow'ani which, the day Ixdorr^, 
hjs cuilosity had raised its wings from below TIh* 
fediitg strongest wiUi him at that moment had lionie 
fruit almost faster than he could taste it, and^Strtdher 
KtemHy felt at the present hour tJiat ther<» was a 
prddpitation in his fate. He had known nothing and 
ndbody as he stood in the stieet : but harln’t his view 
now taken a bound in the direction of every one ami 
<rf every thing ? 

^ Wiat’s he up to, what's be up to ? "«--somrdhiiig 
Sim that was at Hie back of his bead all thr* w htk in 
ftflpeel to httle BUham ; but meanwhile, till he should 
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make out, every one and every thing were as good as 
represented for him by the combination oi his host 
and the hidy on his left. The lady on his left, tlie 
larly thus j)roniptly and ingeniously invited to " meet ** 
Mr. Strether and Mr. Waymaish — it was the way she 
ht'rsolf expressed her case — was a very marked 
person, a person who had much to do with our friend’s 
asking himself if the occasion weren’t in its essence 
the most haitfd, tlie most giMcd of tra}>s. Baited it 
could properly lx* called when the rejiost was of so 
wise* a savour, and gikhd surrounding obj<*cts seemed 
ifu'vitably ta net^d to be when Miss Barracc* — whidi 
was the lady's naint'^- hK>ked at tlain with convex 
Parisian eyes and througli a gla.ss with a remarkably 
long tortfuse-shell handle. Why Miss Banace, mature 
meagre ertet and eminently gay, highly adorned, 
perfectly familiar, freely contradictious and n^mimting 
liiin of M)me last-century portrait of a clever head 
without jx)wder — why Miss Barrace should have 
fxen in particular the noti^ of a trap ” Strether 
cinildn't on the spa have explained ; he blinked in 
tlie liglit of a conviction that he should know later 
on, and know well- as it caim* over him, for that 
matter, with force, tiuit he should nml to. He 
vvoiuh'rt'd what he was to think exactly of either of 
his new friends ; since the young man, Chad’s intimate 
iumI deputy, had, in thus constituting the scene, 
practised so much more subtly than he had been 
prL']>anil fur, and since in i^spcial Miss Barrace, 
sum)urukd clearly by cver>* consideration, hadn’t 
scnipKd to figure as a familiar object. It was inter- 
esting to him to fc'el that he was in the presence of 
new measures, other standards, a diHcrcnt scale of 
relations, and that oideiitly here vrexe a hsifgpy 
pair who didn’t tliink of things at all as he 
Waymarsh thought. Notlung was less to have been 
calculated in the business than that it shouUI now be 
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for him as if he and VVaymansIi were comsp.rativ«Jy 
quite at one* 

The latter was magnificent — this at least was an 
assurance privately given him by Miss Barrace. Oh 
your friend's a tyi>e, the grand old American — ^^hat 
shall one call it ? The Hebrew pmphet. Easeldeb 
Jeremiah, who usc*d when 1 was a little girl in the Rue 
Montaigne to come to se«; my fatlier and who was 
usually the American Minister to the Tuilerit^ or s^ifue 
other court. I haven’t .stnm onc^ these ever so many 
years ; the sight of it warms rny |xx>r old diilkHl 
heart ; this sjKciinen is wonderftil ; in the right 
quarter, you know, he’ll have a mccH/ou/' Strellier 
h«idn‘t failed to ask what the right (|uarter might lx\ 
much as he re<|uiml his prc^sence of inimi t«) int^t such 
a change in their scheme. ’*()h the artist-quarter 
and that kimi of thing ; hire aln ady, for instance, as 
you see.” He had ben on the jmhiU of i^-hoing 
** ' Here * ? ■ -is fkis the artist-quart<T ? ” hut .she bml 
alanuly disposeti of the cjuestion witfi a wave of (ill 
her tortoise-diell and an easy Bring him to met” 
He knew on tJie spot how little lie shoukl be able to 
bring him, for the very air was by this time, to his 
sense, thick and hot with pcxir VVayinarsh s judgement 
of it. He w'as in the tnip still more than his com- 
panion ami, unlike his companion, not making the 
best of it ,* which was precisely what douhtles^s gave 
him bis adfnirabic sombre glow. Little did Miss 
Bairacc know that what wus Ix hind it was his grave 
estiitiatc of her ow'n laxity. The general assumption 
wkh which our two friemls had arrived had Ix-ttm tliat 
of fimling Mr, Bilham ready to cfindw t them to one 
or other of those resorts of the earnest, the esUietic 
fraternity which were shown among the? sights of 
^firis. In this character it would have justified them 
m a proper insistence on discharging their score, 
WaymarMt's only proviso at the last had Ixen that 
lot 
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nobody 3 ]»ouId pay for hini ; bat he found himself, 
as the occasion developed, paid for on a scale as to 
which Strether privately made out tiliat he already 
nurs<xl retnbution, Strether was conscious across 
the table of what worked in him, conscious when they 
pas«‘d back to tlie small salon to which, the previous 
evening. h(' himself had made so rich a reference; 
conscious most of all as they stepped out to the 
l>alcony in which one would have had to be an ogre 
not to HHognise the jH^rfect place for easy after- 
tastes. I licbc things were enhanced for Miss Barrace 
by a siunssion of excellent cigarettes— -acknow- 
ledg<sl, aiclamusl, as a part of the wonderful supply 
left lahind him by (had- in an dmost equal 
al>sorj)tion of whiih Strether found himself blindly, 
almost wildly pttdiing forwarrl. He might perish by 
the ^w<»rd as well a> i)v famine, and he knew that his 
having alxdted tlu* lady by an exci.-ss that was rare 
with him wouhl (uiint for little in the sum — as 
VVaymaish might so easily add it up -of her license. 
Waymarsh had smoked of old, smoked hugely ; 
but Waymarsh did rmthing now, and that gave him 
his «m 1 vantage ovi-r jK'ople who t<M)k things up lightly 
just when otheis ha<l laid tliem hea\dly down. 
Strtdher luul never smokKl, and lie felt as if he flaunted 
at his friend that this had be<‘U only because of a 
reason. The reason, it now' btgan to appc'ar even to 
hiuiMdf, was that he had never had a lady to smoke 
with. 

It was this lady's bidng there at all. however, that 
was the strange free thing ; perhaps, since she mis 
there, her smoking was the least of her freedcmis. M 
Strether had been sure at each juncture of 
w'ith Bilham in especial talked about, he mj^t 
have traetd others and winced at them and mi 
Waymarsh wince ; but he was in fact so ofteaa at mk 
that hh sense of the range of reference was merely 
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genacal and that he on several different 
guessed and interpreted only to doubt. He wondered 
what they meant^ but then? were things he scarce 
thought they could be supposed to meanp and ** Oh no 
— iwt that I was at the end of most of his ventures. 
This was tlic very beginning with him of a condition 
as to which, later on. it will seen, he found cause to 
pull himself up ; and he was to n^membt^i the moment 
duly as tiie first step in a process. The central fact of 
the place was neither more nor less, when - 

and a pn^ssure supt'dicitU sulfiad than tlie funda- 
mental impropriety of ( had s situatitm. nniiu! aliout 
which tliey thus setuiunl cynically cluster si. Accord- 
ingly, since they tot)k it for gr.ujttsl, they t<K>k for 
granted all that was in connexion witli it taken for 
granted at Wocillett matters as Ut whuii. verily, he 
had been rtxluc<tl with Mrs Newsome to the last 
intensity of silence. That was the coiiseqm'nce of 
their being too ba<i to 1 k' talk(*d alkiut, and was the 
accompaiiimcnt. by the same token, of a deep con- 
ception of Uieir barlm-ss. It befell therefoic that 
when pror StR'ther put it to himv^Jf tfial their badnc*SH 
was ultimately, or |j<*rhaps even iiwilenlly. what such 
a scene as the one Ijefore him was. si> to sp<*ak. built 
Upon, he could scarce shirk the dilemma of nstdtng 
a roundabout echo of them into alnu^st anything that 
came up. Hm, he was well aw^re, was a drt*ai]fut 
necessity ; but such was the stem logic, he could only 
gather, of a relation to the irn^ular life. 

It was the way the irregular life sat upon Bdliam 
.aiM Misa Barrace that was the insidious, the delicate 
niilrvel. He was eager to concede that tlieir reUtson 
to it was all indirect, for anything else in him would 
tshown the grossness ill bad manners ; but the 
was none the less ccmmmii-^hai was 
itri3kjog----with a grateful enjoynrent of everything 
IkA was ChadV They spoke of him repeatedly, 
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invoking liis giKxl name and good nature, and the 
worst confusion of mind for Strether was that all their 
mention of itim was of a kind to do him honour. 
They commended his munificence and approved his 
taste, and in doing so sat down, as it seemed to 
Strether, in the very soil out of which these things 
flowered. Oiir friend's final prt'diciimont was that 
he himself was sitting down, for the time, with them, 
and there was a supreme moment at which, cemipared 
with his collaf^^t*. Waymarsh’s erc*ctness affct'ted him 
as really high. One thing wils certain — ^lie saw he 
must make up his mind, ffe must approach Chad, 
must wait for him. deal with him. master him, but he 
mustn't disj>ossess hims<df of the faculty of setting 
thifigs as they were. He must bring him to him — not 
go hirnsrlf. as it W(*re, so nuieli of the way. He must 
at any rate* be rl< an r as to what- -should he continue 
to do tluit for (Ninvenience ~h(‘ was still condoning. 
It was on tin* tlel.iil of this qiuintity — and what could 
the fac t b(‘ but mystifying ? -that Bilham and Miss 
Barrai'e threw so littlr light. So there they were. 
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When Miss Gostrey arrivc'tl, at tlie oiwl of a w«^k, 
she made him a sign ; lie went imnu'^lialeJy to see her, 
and it w^isn't till then that he eotiUl again close hts 
grasp on the idea of a corrective. This idea however 
was luckily all bi^fore him again from the niiiinent lie 
crossed the thr<.‘sh<ild of the little entn^Mil of the 
Qiiartier Marbetuf into which she h.vi gathereil, as she 
said, picking them up in a thoiisarnl flights ami funny 
little (lassioiutc fxiunces, tiu! makings of a final ni*st. 
He recognised in an instant that tlnrre re^Uly, there 
onJVr he should find the 1>oon with the vision of which 
he iiiid first mountt*d Chad*s stairs. He might have 
been a little scared at the picture of how rnmii more, 
in this place, he should know himself in ha<in*t 
his friend been on the sjKit to measure the arnoutU 
to his apfictite. Her compart and crowdetl Utile 
chambers, almost dusky, as they at first stnick him, 
with accumulations, represtmlrf a supreme generiU 
^justment to oppartnnitics and conditions. Wherever 
be looked he saw an old ivory or an oJrf brocade, 
and he scarce knew where to sit for fear of a mis* 
applt^e. The life of the occupant struck him of a 
sudden as more charged with f>ossession even than 
Q|^*s or than Miss Barrace's ; wide as his glimpse had 
laMy become of the empire of ** things/* what was 
before him still enlarged it ; tlie lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life had ii^eed thus their temple. It was 
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the innermost nook of the shrine — sis brown as a 
pirate's cave. In the brownness were glints of gdd ; 
patches of puq)le were in the gloom ; Ejects all that 
caught, through the muslin, with their high rarity^ 
the light of the low windows. Nothing was clear 
about them but that they were precious, and they 
bnished his ignorance with their contempt as a flower, 
in a liberty taken with him, might have been whisked 
under ths nose. But after a full kM>k at his hostess 
he knew none the less what most concerned him. The 
circle in which they stcK^d together was warm writh 
life, and every question between them w*oiild live there 
as nuwliere else. A question Ciime up as soon as they 
had sfHjken, for his answer, with a Kuigh, Wiis quickly : 
“ VVtih thtjy've got hold of me ! " Much of their talk 
on this first <xTasion was his development of that 
truth. He was extraordinarily glad to see her, ex- 
pnjssing to her frankly what she most showed him, 
that one might live for years without a blessing 
nnsusjKx ttHl. but that know it at lost for no more 
than threi' clays was to need it or miss it for ever. She 
was the bh'ssing that had now' l)ecoine his need, 
and what could prove it better than that without 
Inu he had lost himself ? 

" What do you mean ? " she asked with an 
ahs<Mice of alann that, correcting him as if he had 
mistaken the fxriod " of one of her pieces, gave 
him afrt!sh a sttnsc of her easy movement through 
the maze he had but begun to tread. What iif 
the name of all the Pococks have you managed to 
do ? ” 

‘‘Why exactly the wrong thing. IVe made a 
frantic friend of little Billiam.** 

Ah that sort of thing was of the essence of yoitr 
case iuid to have beoi ^owed for fnmi the 
And it was only after this that, quite as a ndnor 
matter, she asked who in iht vmM httk WSiumS 
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might be. When she learned that he was a friend 
of Chad's and living for the time in Qiad*s rooms 
in CU&d's absenrCp quite as if acting m Chad’s spirit 
and serving Chad's eause, she showed, however, 
more interest. " Should you mind my seeing him ? 
Only once, you know," she addi^. 

** Oh the oftenor the better : he**% amustng — lie's 
original/’ 

He doesn’t shock you ? Miss Gtistrey threw 
out. 

Never in the worUl ! We escape that with a 
perfection — ♦ I feel it to largely, no doubt, 
because^ 1 don’t half nndeist.uul him ; hut our 
modus vivendi isn't sjioihnl even by that. You must 
dine with me to meet him/' Stiether went on 
Then you'll see/' 

Are you giving iiinners ? " 

Ve» —there 1 am. That's what 1 mean " 

All her kindnesN woiui<Ti‘d " niat you're sjxrmi 
ing too much money ? ” 

Dear no — they M^'in to cost so little. But 
that I do It to them I ought to ludd otf '* 

She thought again -she laiiglied. " The money 
you must be spimding ti» think it cheap I Hut I 
must be out of tt— to the naked eye/' 

^ He looked for a moment as if she were really 
failing him. Then you won’t mi*et them ^ " It 
was almost as if she had developed an unexpected 
fNsrsonal pnidcnce. 

She hesitated. " Wlio arc they — " • 

*1lWhy little BUham to begin with.” He kept 
back for the moment Miss Bairace, ” And Chad — 
ivben he comes — ^you must absolutely see/' 

"" When then does he come ? ” 

V ^ When Bitham has had time to write him, and 
imr hvm him. about me. Bilham, however/' he 
liuiilied, will report favoumUy — favourably for 
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Chad. That will make him not afraid to come. 1 
want you the more therefore, you see, for my bluff." 

" Oh you'll do yourself for your bluff/*^ She 
was perfectly easy. “ At the rate you’ve gone I'm 
quiet." 

" Ah but I haven’t," said Strether, " made one 
protest." 

She turned it over. " Haven’t you been seeing 
what then‘’s to protest about ? " 

He let her, with this, however ruefully, have the 
whole truth. " I hav<*n’t yet found a single thing." 

" Isn’t there any one ivith him then ? " 

" Of the sort I c;une out about ? " Strether took 
a moment. " How d<» I know ? And what do I 
ran? ? " 

" Oh tih ! "-—and )ut huighter sprea<l. He was 
struck in fact by the effec i on her <»f his joke. Hi‘ 
siw now how he meant it as a joke. She saw, how- 
t‘ver, still tJtlur things, though in an instant she had 
hidden them. " You've got at no fact.s at idl ? " 

He trunl to muster them. " Well, he has a luvch^ 
home." 

" Ah that, in l^iris," she quickly ndumed. " proves 
nothing. That is rather it disproves nothing. They 
may very well, you st'o, ilie people your mission is 
concerne<l w'lth, have done it for him." 

" Exactly. And it was on the scene of their 
doings then that Waymarsh and I sal guzding." 

" Oh if you forbore to guzzle here on scenes of 
doings," slic replied, ** you might ea.sily die of starva- 
tion." With which she smiled at him. " YouVe 
worse Indore you.'‘ 

" Ah I’ve everything before me. But on our 
hyjx>thesis, you know, they must be wonderful," 

" They are ! " said Miss Gostrey. " You're ’‘not 
therefore, you see/* she added, '* wholly without 
facts. Thcy’\*e been, in effect, wonderful." 
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To have got at something comparatively definite 
appeared at last a little to help — a wave by which 
moreover, the next moment, recollection was washed. 

My young man does admit furthennorc tliat they Ve 
our friend's great interest." 

" Is that the expression he uses ? " 

Strether more exactly rixalh^l. " No^- not quite." 
" Something more viv^d ? Less ? " 

He had bent, with neared glasst^s, over a grmip of 
articles on a small stand : and at this he came up. 
" It was a mere allusion, but, on the Im>kout as 1 was, 
it struck me, ' Awful, you know, as Chad is ' — tht>se 
were Bilhanrs words.’' 

" * Awful, you know' ’ ? Oh ! ’’ — tind Miss 

Gostrey turned them over. She siremed, however, 
satisfied. " Well, what inc^re ilo y<ui want ? " 

He glanced once im»re at a bibelot or two, and 
everything sent him hack. " Bui it is all tin* same 
as if they wishixl to Jet me liave it Indween the eyt^s." 
She w'ondcmi. " Quoi done ? " 

" Why w'bat I sj>eak of. The iimeniiy. They 
can stun you witii that as well as with anything else." 

" Oh," she answered, " y<Hi*ll come round I I 
miLst see them each," she went on, " for inysitf. I 
mean Mr. Bilham ;md Mr. Newsome — Mr. Bilham 
naturally first. Once only — once for each ; that will 
do. But face to face — for half an hour. What’s 
Mr* Chad," slic immediately pursued, " doing at 
Cannes ? Decent men don’t go to Cannes with thrt 
— wtdl, with the kind of ladies you mean." 

Don't they ? " Strether asked with on interest 
in decatt men that amused her. 

** No : elsewhere, but not to Canties. Cannes is 
di^ermt. Cannes is better. Cjmnes Is best. I mean 
it's all people you know— when you do kn^iw them. 
And if Ae does, why that's difierent too. He must 
have gone alone* She can't be with him." 
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I haven’t/' Strether confessed in his weakness, 
** the least idea/' There seemed much in what she 
said, blit he was able after a little to help her to a 
nearer imprt'ssion. The meeting with little Bilham 
took place, by easy arrangement, in the great gallery 
of the Louvre ; and when, standing with his fellow 
visitor iKifore one of the splendid Titians — ^the over- 
whelming portrait of the young man with the 
strangti>’-shajH»d glove and the blu<‘-grey eyes — ^he 
turned to set* the third member of their party advance 
from the <*nd of the waxed and gilded vista, he had a 
st*nst‘ of having at last taken hold. He had agreed 
with Miss (iostrey--it datetl even from Chester — for 
a morning at Uic Lonxre, and he had embraced 
iiidejH'iidently the Siune idea as thrown out by little 
Bilham. whom he had already accompanieil to the 
museum of the Luxembourg. The fusion of these 
schemes prt'sentt^l no difficulty, imd it w;is lt> strike 
him jigain that in little Billiain’s eomixiny contrarie- 
ties in general dropjxxl. 

“Oh he‘s ;l11 nght--hes one of ml “ Miss Gos- 
trey, after the first e.vrhange, so<»n fc»und a chance to 
munnur to her companion ; and Strether, as they 
pioce<*iied and ]iaused and while a quick unanimity 
iHdW'een the tw^o ap|x^ari*d to have phrasinl itself in 
half a dojten remarks — Strether knew that he knew 
almost immediately w^hat she meant, and took it as 
still another sign that he had got his job in hand. This 
was the more grateful to him that he coukl think of 
the intelligence m>w sc*rving him as an acquisition 
positively new. He wouldn’t have known even the 
day before what she meant- that is if she meant* 
what he assumed, that they were intense Americans 
together. He had just worked round— and with a 
sharper tom of the screw than any yet — to the con- 
ception of an American intense as little Bilham was 
intense. The young man was his first speciineii : the 
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qpeameB had profoundly perplexed him ; at present 
however there was light. It was by little Billmm s 
amaxtng serenity that he had at first been affected* 
but he had inevitably, in his ciaunispection, felt it as 
the trail of the sei|H*nt, the airruption, as he might 
conveniently have said, of Eumpt' ; whereas the 
promptness with which it came up for Miss Gi»strey 
but as a special little form of the i^ck^t thing they 
knew justified it at once to his own vision as well He 
wanted to be able to like lus wspc-<imen with a dear 
good consaence, and this fully pc-rmitled it Wlial 
had muddled him was precisely the siriall artist- 
mans way — it was so complete — t)f bring more 
American than anybcxly But it now ft»r the lime 
put Strethcr vastly at liis ease- to have this vu w of a 
new w^ay. 

'Hie amiable ycuilh then lcK>ke<l emt, as it luui first 
struck Strether, at a world in resfiect tti wlu<h lie 
hadn't a prejudice. The one our friend mr>sl instantly 
missed was the usual one in favour of an cK(U|Mlion 
accepted. Litth Hilham had <in ck< upation* but it 
was only an occupation dtHrlintd , and it was by his 
general exemption (mm alann, .mxietv or remfuv on 
Bus score that the impit'ssion of his M'rnnty was made. 
He bad come out to Pans to jMint to fathom, that 
is, at large, that mystery ; but study had U-en fatal to 
him so far as an^ihing could 1h* fatal, ami his prr>- 
doctivc power faltered m proportion as his knowU*dge 
fptw, Strether liad gathered from him that at tin* 
moment of his finding him m Chad s nioms he hadn't 
saved from his shipwreck a scrap of anythmg but 
hia bfUmtiful intelligence and his confirm^ habit of 
Iteb. He referred to these things with an equal fond 
bmiliarity, and it was sufficiently dear that, as an 
they still served him. They were charming to 
Stether through the hour spent at the Louvre, where 
Indeed they figured for him as an umeparated part of 
til 
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the charged iridescent air, the glamour of the name, 
the splendour of the space, the a)lour of the masters. 
Yet they were present too wherever the young maii 
led, and the day after the visit to the I^u\Te they 
hung, in a different w'aik, about the steps of our party. 
He had invited his companions to cross the river with 
him, offfjring to show them his own {XK>r place ; and 
liis owm jKKir place, which was verj' ]XK>r, gave to his 
idiosyncrasies, for Strethor — the small sublime indif- 
ferences and indt pcmdenc^^ that had struck the latter 
as fresh — an odd and engaging dignity. He lived at the 
end of an alley that went out of an old short cobbled 
stree t , a street that went m turn out of a new' long 
smooth avenue — street and avenue and alley haviiig, 
however, in common a sort of social shabbiness ; and 
he introduced them to tlie rathtT cold and blank little 
studio which he had l< nl to a coinradt' for the term of 
his (elegant absence, Fhe comrade was another in- 
genuous compatriot, to whom he had wired that tea 
was to await them ** legardless," and this reckless 
repast, and the st'cond ingenuous ccmipatriot, and the 
faraway makeshift life, w ith its joke> and its gaps, its 
delicate daub> an<l its three or four chairs, its overdow 
of taste and corniction and its lack of nearly all else — 
these things wove round the occasion a spell to which 
our hero iinreserv'edly surrendered. 

He likeil the ingenuous compatriots — for two or 
three others soon gatherer! ; \w. liked the delicate daubs 
and the free discriminations — involving references 
indeed, involving enthusiasms and execrations that 
made him, as they said, sit up ; ho liked above all the 
legend of gixHl-humoured priverty, of mutual accom- 
modation fairly raised to the romantic, that he soon 
read into the scene. The ingenuous compatriota 
showed a candour, he thought, surpassii:^ evext^the 
candour of WooUett ; they were red-haired and long- 
legged, they were quaint and queer and dear ai^ 
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droU ; they made the place resound with the vema* 
cular^ which he had ne\w known so marked as when 
figuring for the chosen language* he must suppose, of 
contemporarj^ art. They twanged with a vengeance 
the estlietic lyre — they drew frrun it wonderful airs. 
This aspect of their life had an admirable innocence ; 
and he looked on <Kcasion at Maria Gostrey to Si*€> to 
what extent that element reached her. Slie gav'^e him 
however for the hour, as she luul given him the prt'- 
vious day, no further sign than tt> show iiow she <lealt 
with toys ; meeting them with the air of old I’arisian 
practice that she luul for every one, for everything, in 
turn. Wonderful atout the delicate daubs, masterful 
about the w^ay to make lea, trustful alKuit the legs of 
chairs and familiarly reminiscent of thoMs in the lUher 
time, the nametl, the niimbere<l or the caric aturtnl, 
who liafl flourisluMl or failed, disappisared or arrived, 
she had accepted with the best grace her scctmd course 
of little Bilham, and ha<l said to Strether, th<» previous 
afternoon, on his leaving them, that, since her impres- 
sion was to to reiU'wed, she would reM rvi: jurigement 
till after the new evidence. 

lire new e\'idence wms to cf»me, as it proved, in a 
day or two. He Hxm had frr»m Maria a mc'ssage to the 
efi^t that an excellent box at the Fran<;ais had l)een 
lent her for the following night ; it se<*ming on sucli 
occasions not the least of her merits that she was suf>- 
ject to such approaches, 'fhe sense of how she was 
always paying for something in advance was j^ualled 
on Strether’s port only by the sensei of how she was 
alwAys being paid ; all of which made for his con- 
sdousness, in the larger air, of a lively bustling traffic, 
the exchange of fuich values as were not for him to 
hai^ife. She hated, he knew, at the French play, any- 
thing hot a box— just as she hated at the English 
anjrthing but a staD ; and a box was what he was 
iBitiEeady in this {ffiase girding himsdf to press upon 
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her. But sihe liaci for that matter her community with 
little Bilham : she too always, on the great iasiies, 
showed as having known in time. It made her con^ 
stantly licforehand with him and gave him mainly the 
chanc(‘ to ask himself how on the day of their settle- 
ment their account would stand. He endeavoured 
even now to kc'vp it a little straight by arranging ttet 
if he acceptwl her invitation she should dine with him 
first ; Init the upshot of this scruple w»as that at eight 
o'clock on the morniw he awaittsl her with Waymarsh 
under the pillared portico. She hadn't din^ with 
liirn, and it was charactenstir of their relation that she 
luul matle him embrace her refusal without in the 
least under>tan<lmg it. Sht ever caused her rearrange- 
ments to aff(H't him as her tenden‘sl touches. It was 
on tiuit principle for instance thtit, giving him tlie 
opjK^rtunity to l>e armahle again tr> little Hilham, she 
had suggested histdft ring the young man a seat in their 
box Stn'ther had diNptiichfHi for this purpxise a small 
blue missive to the Ikuilevard Malt*sherl>cs, but up to 
the moment of their passing into the theatre he had 
receiveil no res]X)nse to his message. He held, how- 
ever, even after they had been for some time am* 
venicntly seatini, that their friend, who knew his way 
about, would come in at hi> own right moment. Hh 
temporary abstmee moreover seemal, as never yet# to 
make the right moment for Miss Gostrey. StreUi^ 
had Ikth waiting till to-night to get back from her in 
some mirrored form her impressions and condusions* 
She had elected, as they said, to see little Btibam 
once ; but now she had seen him twice and had nevep^ 
theless not said more than a word. 

Waymarsh meanwhile sat opposite him with tlieh’ 
hostess between ; and Miss Gost^ spoke of heredf 
as an instructor of youth inirodut^ her Httle 
to a work that w^asoneof the^riesot hterduie* The 
glory was happily unobjectioiiabie» and the Sltta 
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duiLt|j;e» wejr« candid ; for herself she had travelled that 
soad and she merely waited on their innocence*. But 
she referred in due time to their absent friend, whom 
it was clear they should have to gfive up, ** He either 
won't have got your note." slie said, ** or you won*t 
have got his ; he has had some kind of hindrance, and, 
of course, for that matt<»r, you know, a man never 
writes about coming to a box." Sl»e s]x»ke as if, with 
her look, it might have btH*« Wayniarsh who hud 
written to the youth, and the latter's hire sliowt^l a 
mixture of austerity and anguisli. She went on how- 
ever as if to meet tins. " He's far and away, you 
know, the lx*st of them " 

" The best of whom, ma'am ^ " 

"Why of all the long prmt^ssion the Ixiys, tlic 
girls, or the c>ld men luul old women as they sometimt^s 
really an^ ; the h«>pt% as one may say, of oiir txiuntry. 
They've all passed, year after year ; but there* has lKH*n 
no one in particular I ’ ve ever wanted to stop I feel - 
don’t yo«?»-tliat 1 want to stop little Hilhain ; he's 
so exactly right as he is." She rontinuixl tf> talk to 
Waymarsh, " He's too delightful. If he'll only not 
«poU it I But they alway's mil , they aIwa>N do ; 
they always have." 

I don’t think Wayinarsli knows," Strether said 
after a moment, " quite what it's op<‘Ti to Bdham to 
apoil." 

** It can’t be a good American," Waymarsh lucidly 
enough replied ; " for it didn't strike me the young 
man had developed much in that sliape." 

Ahv" Miss Gostrey sighed, " the name of the good 
Aittarkan is as easily given as taken away ! What i$ 
k, to begin with, to be one, and what’s the extra- 
ooimaiy hurry ? Surely nothing that's so pressing 
fim wet so little defined It's such an order, really, 
timibefomwecookyou thediah wemu^ least have 
jpmt teo^ipl. Besides, the fMK>r chicks have time I 
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What I've seen S4> often spofled/' she pursued, ** is the 
happy attitude itself, the state of faith and — what 
shall I call it ? — the sense of beauty. You're right 
ahc>ut him "- she now took in Sti ether ; " little 
Bilhain has them to a charm ; we must ke<*p little 
Billiam along." Then she was all again for Way- 
marsh. "'riie others have all wanted so dreadfully 
to do sonu thiiig, and tlu^y’ve giuie and done it in too 
Diany cases indeed. It leaves tliem never th<j same 
afterwards ; tlu‘ charm's always s<j»mehow broken. 
Now ht\ I tliink, you know, really won't, lie won't 
do the least dreadful little thing. We shall continue 
to enjoy him just as he is. No -he's quite beautiful. 
He sirs everytliing. He isn't a hit ashamed. He has 
every scra]i of the courage of it that one could ask. 
Only think what he wig/// <io. One wants really — 
for fear of stune accident — to keep him in view. At 
this very moment |vrhaps what mayn't he be* up to ? 
I’ve had my disapi^>intiiu*nts— the jKK>r things are 
never really sahs or only at least when you have them 
under your eye. One can never completely trust them. 
One’s uneasy, and 1 think that's why 1 most miss him 
now*." 

She had wound up with a laugh of en]o>7nent over 
her embroidery of her klea — an enjoyment that her 
face communicated to Strethcr. who almost wished 
none the less at this moment that she would let jxior 
Waymarsh alone. Ut knew more or k*ss what she 
meant ; but the fact wasn’t a rciison for her not pre- 
tending to Waymarslt that he didn't. It was craven 
of him perhaps, but he would, for the high amenity 
of the occasion, have liked Wayanarsh not to be so 
sure of his wit. Her recognition of it gave him away 
and, before she had done with him or witli that aitkte, 
would give him worse, WTiat was he, all the saiSe, 
to do ? He looked across the l>ox at his friend ; 
their eyes met ; something queer and stiff, something 
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that bore on the situation but that it was better iK>t 
to touch, passed in silence between them. Well, 
the effect of it for Strether was an abrupt reaction, 
a final impatience of his own tendency to tem{x>rise. 
Where was that taking him anyuuy ? It was one 
of the quiet instants that sometimes settle more 
matters than the outbreaks dear io the historic muse. 
The only qualification of the quietness was the syn- 
thetic Oh hang it ! into which Strether's share of 
the silence soundlessly flowered. It represtuited, 
this mute ejaculation, a final impulse t<i bum his .ships. 
The>c shi|)s, to the historic muse, may seem of c^iursti 
mere caickles, but when he pretantly spoke to Miss 
Oistrey it was with the sense at hsist of applying 
the torch, Is it then a a»nspifacy ^ 

Betweai the two young men ? Well, I don't 
pretend to be a setrr or a prophetess,” she presi'nily 
replied ; ** but if Vin simidy a woman of sense he’.s 
working for you to-night. 1 don't quite? know how--— 
but it's m my bones/* And she hKAtsI at him at last 
as if, little material as she yet gave him, he’d really 
understand. '* For an opinion ihal’s my opinion. 
He miikes y<^u out too well nut to.” 

” Not to work for me to-night t ” Strether 
wondered, ” Then I hope he Lsn't doing anything 
very bad.” 

” They’ve got you,” she jKjrtcntously answerc?^!. 

” Do you mean he i %— — ? ” 

” They've got you.” she mcreJy re]>eatcd.. Though 
she dtsclaimed the prophetic vision she wiis at this 
the nearest api>roach be had ever met to the 
priestess of the oracle. The light was in her eyts. 

You must face it now.” 

faced it on the spot. "They arrange^- — 

Every move in the game. And tliey*ve 
arranging ever sance. He has had every day his little 
Uiegnm from Cannes." 
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It made Strethcr open his eyes. Do you hMW 
that ? '' 

“ I do better. I see it. This was, before I met him, 
what 1 wondered whether 1 was to see. But as soon as 
I met him I ceiised to wonder, and our second meeting 
made me sure. I took iiim all in* He was acting— he 
is stiil“-on liis daily instructions."' 

So lliat Chad has done the wliole thing ? '* 

“ Oh luj — not the whole. We\^e done some of it. 
You and I and * Eurojie.* " 

“ Eur(j])e — yes,'* Strether musc^d. 

“ Dear old Paris," she s<H?mtd to explain. But 
there was more, and, with one of her turns, she risked 
it. " And dear old Waj marsh. You," she declared, 
" have bu'ii a gtHKi bit of it." 

He sat massive. " A good bit of what, ma'am ? " 
" Why of the wonderful consciousness of our friend 
here. You’ve luJi^ed too in your way to float him to 
whtre he is." 

" And where the devil is he } " 

She passed it on with a laugh. " Wlicre the devil, 
Strether, arc you ? " 

He spoke us if he had just been thinking it out. 
" Well, quite already in Chad s hands, it would seem." 
And he had had wnth this another thought. " WiB 
that be— just iill through Biiham — the way he's going 
work it ? It would l>e, for him, you know, an 

idea. And Chad with an idea ! " 

" Well ? " slie asked while the image held him. 

" Well, is Chad — ^what shall I say monstnms ? ^ 
" Oh as much as you like ! But the idea you spesik 
of," she said, " won’t hav'c b^ii his best Hell have 
a Ixtter. It won’t be ail through little Bilhant that 
he'll work it" , 

This already sounded almost like a hc^ destroyed. 
" Through whom else then ? " 

" That's what we shall see I " Bui quite ii^ ste 
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sjioke she tumed. and Streiher turned ; for the door 
rtf the box had opened, with the dick of the 
from the lobby, and a gentleman, a stranger to them, 
bad come m with a quick step The door defied 
behind him. and. though Uieir foi^es sliowed him his 
mistake, his an. which was sinking, was all good 
confidence. The curtain had )ust again ansen, and. 
in the hush of the general attention. Strcther*s 
challenge wxs tacit, as was also tiie gree*tmg, wifli a 
quickly'^eprecating hand and smile, of the un- 
announced visitor He discrt^etly signetl that he 
would wait, would stand, and Ihest* things and his 
face, one look from winch she had catiglit, had sud- 
denly workinl for Mws Gostrey. She fit ltd to them 
all an answer for Strether s last qutstion The solid 
stranger was simply the answer —as she now. tuniiug 
to her fnend, indicated She bnniglit U straight t»ut 
for him — It presented the mtrudt*f *’ through 
this gentleman ! The gentleman indctd. .it the 
same time, though sounding foi Strethei a very short 
name, did [>nuiKally as much to explain. Strother 
gasped the name back-'-then only had he s<*en Mrs® 
Gostrey had s.ud more than site* knew. They were 
in presence of Chad himself 

Our fnend was to go over it .Jterwanls again and 
again — he was going over it much of the lime that 
they were together, and they were togetlier coastantly 
for three or four days : the note bail ixtjn so strongly 
struck during that first half-hour that cver>^thmg hap- 
pmimg since was comparatively a minor devdo|mient. 
The fact was that his perception of the young man's 
idi6iitity--*so absolutely checked for a imnute — liad 
been quite one of the sensations that count m life ; he 
ccflainly had never known one that had acted, as he 
4 have said, with more of a crowded rush And 
liie rush, though both vague and rotilutmlmous. had 
. fasted a fang time, protected, as it were, yet at the 
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same time aggravated, by the circumstance of its 
coinciding with a stretch of decorous silence. They 
couldn't talk without disturbing the spectators in the 
part of the bidcony just below them ; and it, for that 
matter, came to Strethcr — being a thing of the sort 
that did <‘ome to him — that these were the accidents 
of a high civilisation ; the inifK)S€xl tribute to pro- 
j)riety, tlR‘ frequent exposure to conditions, usually 
brillicUit, in which relief h;is to await its time. Relief 
wjis never quite m‘ar at hand for kings,, queens, 
comedians .md other such people, and though you 
might be yourself not exactly one of those, you could 
yet, in leading the life of higli pressure, guess a little 
how they sometimtis felt. It was truly the life of 
high pressure that Streiher had seemed to fc^td himself 
lead while he sat there, close tu Chad, during the long 
tension of the act. He was in presence of a fact tlrat 
occupied his whole mind, that occupial for the half- 
hour his senses tlumselves all together ; but he 
couldn’t without inconvenience show anything — 
whi(ii moreover might count really as luck. WTiat he 
might have shi»wn, liad he shown at *db was exactly the 
kind of emotion — the emotion of bewildennent — that 
he had pro|x.>s<*d t<» himself from the first, whatever 
should occur, to show least. The phenomenon that 
had suddenly sat down tlicre with him was a pheno- 
menon of chiuige so complete that his imagination, 
which had worked so beforehand, felt itself, in the 
connexion, without margin or allowance. It had 
fared ever}' contingency but that Chad should not be 
Chad, «ind this was what it now had to face with a 
mere strained smile iuid an uncomfortable flush. 

He ciskcd himself if, by any chance, before he 
should have in some way to commit himself, he mklit 
feel his mind settled to the new vision, might hafaiteite 
it, so to speak, to the remarkable truth. But oh it was 
too remarkable, the truth ; for what ctmidi be nme 
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remarkable than this sharp rupture of an identity ? 
You could deal with a man as himself — ^you couldn't 
deal with him as somebody else. It was a small source 
of peace moreover to be rtKiuce<i to wondering how 
little he might know in such an event what a sum he 
was setting you. He couldn’t absolutely not know, 
for you couldn't absolutely nut let him. It was a case 
then simply, a strong c;i.se^ iis }x*opl«^ nowadays calltnl 
such thmgs. a case of transfonnatioii unsurjiasst^d, 
and the ho|x' Wiis but in the general law that sinuig 
cases were liable to control from without. IVrhaps he, 
Stretht^r himself, Wiis the only [x^rsun after :ill aware of 
it. Even Miss Gostrey, with jill her si^unce, wouldn't 
bti, would she ? — and he iiad never seen any on<‘ less 
aware of anything than Waymarsh its he glowered at 
Chad. The sctcial .sightlessness of his old friend's 
survey markt‘<i for him afre^sh, and alnnwt in an 
humiliating way, the inevitable limits of direct ai<i 
from this source. He Wiis not certain, however, of not 
drawing a shaile of <x>m|X‘nsation from the privilege 
as yet untiistwi, of knowing mon* about sometliing in 
particular than Miss Go.strcy did. His sitinilion too 
was a case, for that matter, and lie w;ls now so inter- 
ested, quite so privately agog, alxiut it, that he had 
already an eyv to the fun it would Ik; to o|x*n up to her 
afterwards. He dcrive<l during his half -hour no 
assistance from her. and just this fact of her not 
meeting his eyes played a little, it must t>e confes^Md, 
into his predicament. 

He had introduced Chad, in the first minut*es, under 
h]s1>reath, and there was never the primness in her of 
the person unacquainted ; but .she had none the less 
betrayed at first no vision but of the stage, where she 
occasiotiaUy found a pretext for an appreciative 
mdftieiit tiut die invit^ Waymarsh to sham The 
latter*s faculty of panktpation had never had, all 
founds siidi an assault to meet ; the pressure on him 
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being the sharper for this chosen attittide in her, as 
Strether judged it, of isolating, for their natural inter* 
course, Chad and himself. This intercourse was mean* 
while restricted to a frank friendly look from the 
young man, something markedly like a smile, but 
frilling far short of a grin, and to the vivacity of 
Strethcr's private speculation as to whether he carried 
himself like a fool. He didn^t quite sec how he could 
so feel .'IS one without somehow showing as one. 
The worst of that question moreover was tiiat he 
knew it as a symptom the sense of which annoyed 
him. “ If I'm going to be cxliously conscious of how 
I may strike the fellow," he refltHrted, " it was so little 
what 1 fame out for that I may as well stop befeu'e 
I begin." This .sage consideration too, distinctly, 
scieitred to leave untouched the fact that he was 
going to 1 k 3 conM ious. He was conscious of cveiy- 
thing but of what would have served him. 

He was to know afteiw'ards, in the watches of the 
niglit, that nothing would have been more open to him 
than after a minute or two to pnqiose to Chad to seek 
with him the refug«* of the lobby. He hadn't only not 
projjosed it, but liad lacked even the presence of mind 
to see it ;is ]K>ssible, He had stuck there like a school* 
boy wishing not to miss a minute of the show ; though 
for that ]x>rtion of the show then presented he hadn't 
had an instant's real attention. He couldn't when the 
curtain fell have given the slightest account of what 
had hapixmcti. He had therefore, further, not at that 
moment acknowledged the amenity added by this 
acceptance of hts awkwardness to Chad's genearat 
{Kitience. Hadn't he noiui^ the less known at the 
very time — known it stupidly and without feactiem^ 
that the boy was accepting something? He Wuk 
modestly benevolent, the bo)^— that was at least 
he had been capable of the sopericrity of making Ottt 
his chance to be ; and one had one's Sell iitaraU^ not 
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had the gumption to get in ahead of him. If wc slioutd 
go into all that occupied our friend in the watches of 
the night we should have to mend our pen ; but an 
instance or two may mark for us the vividnt^ with 
which he could remember. He remembered the two 
absurdities that, if his presence of mind had failed, 
were the things that had had most to do with it. He 
liad never in hts hfc seen a young man tome into a box 
at ten oViock at night, and would, if challenged on 
the question in advsmce, have scarce betm ready to 
pronounce as to different wav’s of doing so. But it 
was in spite of this definite to him that (‘had hail had 
a way that was wonderful : a fact carrying with it 
aq implication that, as one might unagine it. he knew, 
he had learned, how. 

Here alrcMdy then were alxnindmg rtNults ; he had 
on the s|Kit and wathout the least trouble of intention 
taught Sirether that even in so smidl a thing its that 
there were different ways. He h<ul done in the same 
line still more than this ; had by a imTe shak<’ or two 
of the head made his old friend observe that the 
change in him was perhaps more than .tny thing else, 
for the eye, a matter of the mark(*d str<i*iks of giey, 
extraordinary at his age. m his thic k bUu k hair ; as 
well as that this new feature was curiously biriiming 
to him. did something for him. as characterisation, 
also even — of all things in the world — as refine* 
ment. that had hi*en a gcxid deal w«mtcd. Strether 
feit^ however, be would have bad to confesj^. that it 
wouldn't have been easy just now. on this and other 
in the presence of what harl been supplied, to 
be quite clear as to what had been missed. A reflexion 
a candid critic might have made of old. for m* 
was that it would have been happier for the 
Hm to toiA more like the mother ; but this was a 
jedkx^ that at present would never occur. The 
qpmiitd had quite fallen away from it, yet no resem^ 
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blance whatever to the mother had supervened. It 
would have been hard for a young man’s face and air 
to disconncc:t themselves more completely than Chad's 
at this juncture from any discerned, from any imagin- 
able aspect of a New England female jxirent. That of 
course was no more th*m had been on the cards ; but 
it pnxluccd in Strother none the less one of those 
frequent phenomena of mental reference with which 
iill judgement in him w;is actually beset. 

Again «'uui iigain as the days passed he had had a 
sense of the pjertincnce of communicating quickly 
with Woollctt — communicating with a quickness 
with which telegraphy alone would rhyme ; the fruit 
reiUly of a tine fancy in him for kt^rq^ing thirigs 
stniight, for the happy fou^stalrru nt of error. No one 
could explain better when needful, nor put more con- 
science into an account or a nqiort ; wliich burden of 
conscience is jwrhaj>s exactly the rcfison why his 
heart ;Uways sank when th(‘ clonds of explanation 
gathend. His highest ingenuity wiis in keeping the 
sky of life clear i>f them. Whether or no he had 
a gfcind idea of the lucid, he held that nothing ever 
was in fact — for any one elsi^ — explained. One went 
through the vain motions, but it was mostly a waste of 
life. A personal relation was a relation only so long as 
people either p<.‘rfecUy understood or, better still, 
didn’t care if they didn’t. From the moment they 
careil if they didn’t it was living by the sweat of one’s 
brow ; and the sweat of erne’s brow was just what one 
might buy one’s self off from by keeping the ground 
free of the wild weed of delusion. It easily grew too 
fast, and the Atlantic cable now alone could race with 
it. That sigency would each day have testified for him 
to something that was not what WooUett had arg]|[ecL 
He was not at this moment absolutely sore that the 
effect of the morrow's— or rather of the lught’s — 
appreciation of the crisis wouldn’t be to detersniiie 
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some brief missive. Have at last seen him, but oh 
dear I *' — some temporar>>^ relief of that sort seemed 
to hover before him. It liovered somehow jm^par* 
ing them all — yet preparing them for what ? If he 
might do so more luminously and cheaply he would 
tick out in four words : Awfully old^-grey hair." 
To tliis particular item in Chad's a]>[XMraJice he con- 
stantly. during their mute hiUf-hour. revertixl ; as if m> 
very much more than he could have said had h<ren in- 
volved in it. The most he cotild have Siud w<mld have 

bt*en ; " If he's going to make me find young 1 '* 

which indeed, liowcvi-r, cariiwl with it quite? enough. 
If Strether was to feel j^oung. that is. it would Iw* 
because Chad was to fexd old ; and an Jigwl and hoary 
sinner had Iwn no piirt of the scheme. 

Tlie qut^stion of Chadwick’s true time of life wjis. 
doubtU*ss. what came up quickest after the adjourn- 
ment of the two, w^hen the play w\is ove r, to a cafe 
in tlie Avenue de l'Op^*ra. Miss ('n)slrc-y hail in due 
course Ixjen perfect for siidi a step ; she had known 
exactly what they wanted — to go stnught sorniwhert* 
and talk ; an«l Strether had even felt she ha<l krumm 
what he wlslied to sxiy and that he was arranging 
immediately to bc'gin. Sh<? hadn't pretendi^d this, 
as she had prt?tcnd<*d. on the otlu r hand, to have 
divined Waymarsh’s wash to extend to her an 
independent protection homeward ; but Stn?ther 
nevertheless found how, after he had Chad op}x>site 
to him at a small table in tlie brilliant hii|lls that 
his companion straightway selected, sharply and 
eas% discriminated from others, it w*as quite, to 
his mind, as if she heard him speak ; as if, sitting 
iqp, a mile away, in the little apartment he knew, 
ate would listen bard enough to catch. He found 
teo that he liked that idea, ami he wishe«i that, by 
the same token, Mrs. Newsome might have cai^t 
as wdL For Wiat had above all been detennined 
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in hill) as a necessity of the first order was not to 
lose another hour, nor a fraction of one ; was to 
advance, to overwhehn, witli a rusli. This was how 
he would anticipate- by a night^attack. as might be 
— any forced maturity that a crammed consciousness 
of Paris was likely to take upon itself to assert cm 
behalf of tlur boy. He knew to tlie full, on what he 
had just extracted from Miss Gostrey, Chad's marks 
of alertness ; but they were a reason the n)ore for 
not dawdling. If he was himsidf moreover to be 
treaUxl as young he wouldn’t at all events he so treated 
Indore hc' should have struck out at leiist once. 
His anus might l>e piniomd afterwards, but it w'ould 
have Ix'en left on recorti that lu‘ was fifty. The 
iitHx>rtance of this he had imleeti In gun to ftr.l l>efore 
tliey left the theatre ; it ha<! become a wild iiniest, 
urging him to senze his chance. He could scarcely 
wait for it as they went ; he was on the verge of the 
imlecency of bringing up the qm‘stion in the street ; 
lie fairly caugld luinst'if going on -so he afterwards 
invidiously naintxl it — iis if there w'ould be for him 
no second chance sliould the pn^sent be lost. Not 
till, on tliC purple divan before the |KTfunctory 
IhH'k, he had brought out the words themselves^ 
was he sure, for that matter, that the pnrsent would 
be savcxl. 
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** I'vii cuiuc» \oti kmm. ti> nuivi bn^ik with 
everything, mitlui iimi** m»i anti (akt y<ni 

>traigttt hoiiu , \t>a 11 1>< so its lumn^liauiy 
and favourabiv i»> tuiisider it* Siitthrf tau Ut 
face with Chad aft^r tia pLiv, lunl soiind<d tluM* 
worris almost In* atliilt^d\ . an«i with an <liMt at luht 
positively chMon(«*itint. to lunist It alum 1 (ti < h.id's 
Receptive altitude was that ot a [xixm who liad Intii 
gKicefully whih* Iht iiH^sriigti at la^t Hashing 
him has lun a mile through On du^t Itunna 
Sfs’omls aftei Ja ha«l >}H)k<ii Sto tln i hit as it /u> luMi 
made some muIi exution , Jk was not ivmj <<rfaiii 
that the jKTspiration wasn't *»n his l)rov\ It w,is the 
kind of consiiou'jiiess fur v\hi<h lit* had to thank the 
look that, while tin strain last^sl. tlie >onng man's 
eyes gave him* They nllecletl and the diitce of 
the thing w^a^ that lhe> refits tisl really with a sort 
of shyness of kuulncs>s his momentanly diMuihre^l 
state ; which hirt brought on m its turn for <i«r fiiend 
tile dawn of a fear that Chad inight simply " take it 
o<|#"-’-takc ever) tiling out-«~io Ixing si^ifry for him. 
Stidh a fear, any fear. wa.s unpleasant. But every- 
thing was unpleasant . it was cxlcl how^ ev^iy thing 
had suddenly tumitl w. Tins, however, was no 
for kiting tlie least tiling go. Strethi r had 
mxt fttinuie proc(^*ded as roundly as if with 
fm to fo^w up. Of coutm; Tm a busy^ 

lag K 
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iKxly, if you ^%ant to fight the case to tiie deatb^! 
but after all mainly in the sense of having IdKiWil 
you anti having given you such attention as ym 
kincUy jK^nnitt^xl when you were in jackets snd 
knickerhotkers. Yes- -it was knickerbockeis. Tin 
busybody enough to remember that ; and thid 
you hatl. for your age- -I speak of the first 
far-away tinu^ tremendously stout legs. Well, wc 
want yon to break Your mother^s heart’s passkai^ 
ably up(iii It, but sin has above and beyoiKl that 
ev'tellent artiunu nts and n'asons» Tve not put them 
into \u r he.id I rut*dn*t n*mind you how little she's 
a JM rson who luvtU that Hut they exist— you must 
takt’ \i from nu as a fru^nd both of h*‘rs and your»~ 
for m>siH as will I didn’t invent them, I didn't 
ongirialh work tlnm out , but I understand them, I 
flunk I ( an t \jilain them by which I mean make 
you a< ii\ 1 1\ <h> tlu m justice ; and that s why you see 
im lure You had Utter know the worst at once. 
It’s a qiKstum of «m iinimdiate rupture and an 
ininuHliate letuni. fVt Unm conceited enough tO 
drfsun I i i\}\ sfig,u that pill* I lake at any rate the 
gnalest uiten'st in the question I took it already 
Udoiv I htt home: and f don't mmd telling you 
that, alteunl as you are, 1 take it still more now that 
I'c e M'en vou Yoii’rt' oWer and I don't know what 
to call It 1 mon* of a handful , but you’re hy so 
much the mon\ I M>eni to make out, to our purpeoe/^ 

** Do ! stnk<* you iis unprovtMi ? Stvether was to 
rec all that ('had h«id at this point inquired. 

He was iikcwi-w to ivcaii — and it had to tMOiii for 
Mime time as his (fivaU-st comfort — that it luul licm 
" givvn " him, as they said at WooQett, to leptjf nidi 
somt" presence of mind : “ I haven't the feast Idea,** 
He wta, realty for a while to like thinkitw ho luKt hoMt 
poaitivdiy hard. OnthepototofoomxdwKthatQhi^ 
bad improved in ttqpp^Mrance, but that to 
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of i^ppearatiee the ranark must be ccmfined, he 
evw that compromise and left his reserva- 
Ijoii bare. Not cmly his moral* but also, as it were, 
his esthetic sense had a little to pay for tlm* Chad 
tMing itnmistakabiy — and wa$n*t it a matter of the 
odlifooiided grey hair again -handsctmer than he 
had ever promised. Tliat, howi*\vr. fell in perfectly 
with what Stfvtlier luid s<ud. They hatl ik> dosiiv to 
keep down his prop<*r expansion, and he wouUin't be 
tties to their for not hxiking* as he hiul too 

often done of old* only bold ami >%'ikl. Th« tv was 
indeed a signal piirtn'ular in uhieh he would distinctly 
be more so. Stitdliei didn’t, us he talktni, alnolutely 
fcdlow himself; he only knew he was ehilching his 
thread and that he held it fnun nionient to moment a 
little tighter ; hts men^ uninternipt<xln**ss during the 
few minutes htitad him to dii that. Hr had fn** 
quently, for a month, turned over what hr shoukl 
say on this verj» tMxasion. and he Mcin<s( at last to 
have said nothing he had thought i>f ^'verytiiing 
was so totally diflm-nt. 

But in sjrftc of all he hatl put the at the 
window. Tills wms what he had done, ami thcix* was 


a minute during which he athtied hunvdf as having 
shaken it hanl. flapped it with a mightv flutter, 
Mra^t in front of hts rompaiuon\ mm*. U gave 
^ him really almost Uie sense of having already acted 
his part. The inomentar>' relief —as if from the know* 
kdge that nothing of at least could be undone 


~q;irsng from a particular cause, the caiu»e that had 
Batfiadi into operation, in Miss Gosttt«y s box. with 
dhpest apprehension, with amazed recognition, and 
haid been concenuxl bince then m every throb 
^ wmdmmtm, Wfmt it came to was that 
iS^ an absolutely mm quantity to deal with one 
cmtdit't know. Tiie quantity waa 
1^ tlie fact that Chatl had hem mad» 
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over. Tliat was all ; whatever it was it was every- 
thing, Strother had never seen the thing so done 
before — it was perhaps a speciality of Paris. If one 
had been present at the process one might little by 
little have mastered the result ; but he was face to 
face, as malters stood, with the finished business. 
It had frc'cly been noted for him that he might be 
received as a dog among skittles, but that was on the 
basis of the old quantity. He had originally thought 
of hnc's and tones as things to be taken, but these 
])ossibilities had now quite melted away. There was 
no computing at all what the young man before him 
would think or feel or say on any subject whatever. 
I'his intelligence Streth<‘r had afterwards, to account 
for his nervousness, nMamstituted as he might, just 
as he had also reconstituted the promptness with 
which Chad had corrected his uncertainty. An 
extraoidinarily short time Jiad been required for 
the correction, and there had ceased to be anything 
negative in his companion's face and air as soon as it 
was made, “ Your engagement to my mother has 
become then what tiny call here a fait accompli ? 

— it had consisted, the determinant touch, in nothing 
more than that. 

Well, that was enough, Strether had felt while his 
answer hung fire. He had felt at the same time, 
however, that nothing could less become him than 
that it sliould hang fire too long. “ Yes," he said 
brightly, " it was on the happy settlement of the 
question that I started. You see therefore to what 
tune Tm in your family. Moreover," he added, 
" Tve been supposing you’d suppose it." 

" Oh I've been supposing it for a long time, and 
w^hat you tell me helps me to understand that you 
should want to do something. To do something, I 
mean," said Chad, " to commemorate an event so — 
what do they call it ? — -so auspicious. I see you ia,ake 
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out, and not unnaturally/' he continued, " that 
bringing me home in triumpli as a sort of wedding- 
present to Mother w'ould commemorate it better than 
anything else. You w^ant to make a bonfire in fact/' 
he laughed, “ and you pitcli me on. Tluink you, 
thank you I " he laughed again. 

He was iUtogether easy about it, and this made 
Strether now see how at bottom, and in spitt* of the 
shade of shyness that really cost him notliing, he had 
from the first moment been easy about (*verything. 
The shade of shyness was mere good taste. People 
with manners formed could appart‘ntly havt', as one 
of their best cards, the shade of shyness loo. H(‘ had 
leaned a little forward to speak ; his elbows were on 
the table ; and the inscrutable new face that he had 
got somewhere and somehow was brought by the 
movement nearer to his criti('’s. There was a fascina- 
tion for that critic in its not being, this ript‘ physi- 
ognomy, the face that, under obstu vation at least, he 
had originally carried aw\ay from Woollcitt. StrethiT 
found a certain freedom on his own sid(‘ in defining it 
as that of a man of the world — a formula that ind(»('d 
seemed to come now in some: degre^e to his n^lief ; 
that of a man to whom things had happened and w(Te 
variousl}^ known. In gleams, in glanc(*s, the* past did 
perhaps peep out of it ; but such lights were faint and 
instantly merged. Chad was brown and thick and 
strong, and of old Chad had been rough. Was all the 
difference therefore that he was actually smooth ? 
Possibly ; for that he was smooth was as marked as in 
the taste of a sauce or in the rub of a hand. ^The effect 
of it was general — ^it had retouched his features, 
drawTi them with a cleaner line. It had cleared his 
eyes and settled his colour and polished his fine 
square teeth — ^the main ornament of his face ; and at 
the same time that it had given him a form and a. 
surface, almost a design, it had toned his voice, 
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established his accent, encouraged his smile to more 
play and his other motions to less. He had formerly, 
with a great deal of action, expressed very little ; and 
he now expressed whatever was necessary with almost 
none at ^1. It was as if in short he had really, 
copious perhaps but shapeless, been put into a firm 
mould and turned successfully out. The pheno- 
menon — Strether kept eyeing it as a phenomenon, 
an eminent case — was marked enough to be touched 
by the finger. He finally put his hand across the 
tabic and laid it on Chad’s arm. “ If you’ll promise 
me — here on the spot and giving me your word 
of honour — to break straight off, you’ll make the 
future the real right thing for all of us alike. You’ll 
ease off the strain of this decent but none the less 
acute suspense in which I’ve for so many days been 
waiting for you, and let m^ turn in to rest. I shall 
leave you with my blessing and go to bed in peace.” 

Chad again feJl back at this and, his hands pocketed, 
settled himself a little ; in which posture he looked, 
though he rather anxiously smiled, only the more 
earnest. Then Strether seemed to see that he was 
really nervous, and he took that as what he would 
have called a wholesome sign. The only mark of it 
hitherto had been his more than once taking off and 
putting on his wide-brimmed crush hat. He had at 
this moment made the motion again to remove, it, 
then had only pushed it back, so that it hung 
informally on his strong young grizzled crop. It 
was a touch that gave the note of the familiar — 
the intimate and the belated — to their quiet 
colloquy ; and it was indeed by some such trivial 
aid that Strether became aware at the same moment 
of something else. The observation was at any rate 
determined in him by some light too fine to dfitin- 
^ guish from so many others, but it was none the less 
sharply determined Chad looked unmistakably 
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during these instants — ^well, as Strether put it to 
himself, all he was worth. Our friend had a sudden 
apprehension of what that would on certain sides bo. 
He saw him in a flash as the young man marked out by 
women ; and for a concentrated minute the dignity, 
the comparative austerity, as he funnily fancied it, 
of this character affected him almost witli awe. 
There was an experience on his interlocutor s part 
that looked oiit at him from under the displaced 
hat, and that looked out moreover by a force of its 
own, the deep fact of its quantity and quality, and not 
through Chad's intending bravado or swagger. I'hat 
was then the way men marked out by women were — 
and also the men by whom the womt^n wen^ doubtless 
in turn sufficiently distinguished. It affected Strether 
for thirty seconds as a relevant truth ; a truth which, 
however, the next minute, had fallen into its relation. 

Can't you imagine there being some questions,” 
Chad asked, ” that a fellow — however much im- 
pressed by your charming way of stating things — 
would like to put to you first ? ” 

” Oh yes — easily. I'm here to answer everything. 
I think I can even toll you things, of tlie greatest 
interest to you, that you won't know cnougli to ask 
me. We’ll take as many days to it as you like. But 
I want,” Strether wound up, ” to go to bed now.” 

” Re^dly ? ” 

Chad had spoken in such surprise that he was 
amused. ” Can’t you believe it ? — with what you 
put me through ? ” 

The young man seemed to consider! ” Oh 1 
haven’t put you through much — ^yet.” 

” Do you mean there's so much more to corn(* ? ” 
Strether laughed. ” All the more reason then that I 
sht^uld gird myself.” And as if to mark what he fe.It 
be could by this time count on he was alrc<ady on his 
feet 
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Chad, still seated, stayed him, with a hand against 
him, as he passed between their table and the next. 

Oh we shall get on I 

The tone was, as who should say, everything 
Strother could have desired ; and quite as good the 
expression of face with which tlie speaker had looked 
up at him and kindly held him. All these things 
lacked was their not show'ing quite so much as the 
fruit of experience. Yes, expcricuice was what Chad 
did play on him, if he didn’t play any grossness of 
defiance. Of course experience was in a manner 
defiance ; but it wasn’t, at any rate — rather indeed 
quite the contrary ! — grossness ; which was so much 
gained. He fairly grew older, Strether thought, while 
lie himself so reasoned. I'hen with his mature pat of 
his visitor's arm lie also got u]) ; and there had been 
enough of it all by this time to make the visitor feel 
that something was settled. Wasn't it settled that he 
had at least the testimony of Chad's own belief in a 
settlement ? Strother found liimsclf treating Chad's 
profession tluit they would get on as a sufficient basis 
for going to bed. He hadn’t nevertheless after this 
gone to bed directly ; for when they had again passed 
out together into the mild bright night a check had 
virtually sprung from nothing more than a smedl 
circumstance which might have acted only as con- 
firming quiescence. There were people, expressive 
sound, projected light, still abroad, and after they 
had taken in for a moment, through everything, the 
great clear architectural street, tliey turned off in 
tacit union to the quarter of Strother’s hotel. “ Of 
course,” Chad here abruptly began, *' of course 
Mother’s making things out with you about me has 
been iiatunil — and of course also you’ve had a good 
deal to go upon. Still, you must have filled out.” ^ 

He had stopped, leaving his friend to wonder a 
little w^hat point he wislied to make ; and this it 
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was that enabled Strother meanwhile to make one. 
“ Oh we've never pretended to go into detail. We 
weren't in the least bound to that. It was ' filling 
out ' enough to miss you as we did.” 

But Chad rather oddly insisted, though under the 
high lamp at their corner, where they paused, he had 
at first looked as if touched by Strother's allusion to 
the long sense, at home, of his absence. ” What J 
mean is you must have imagined.” 

Imagined wiiat ? ” 

” Well — ^lioiTors.” 

It affected Strether : horrors were so little — super* 
licially at least — in this robust and reasoning image. 
But he was none the less there to b(' veracious. 
” Yes, I daresay we have imagiiu'd horrors. 15ut 
where's the harm if we haven’t been wrong ? ” 

Chad raised his face to the lamp, and it was one of 
the moments at which he had, in his extraordinary 
way, most his air of designedly showing hin^self. It 
was as if at the.se instants he just presented hims(‘lf, 
his identity so rounded off, his prLl]>ab](? presence and 
his massive young manhood, as such a link in tin* 
chain as might practically amount to a kind of 
demonstration. It was as if — and how hut anomal- 
ously ? — ^he conldri’t after all helj) tliinking suffi- 
ciently well of these things to Jet tluim go for what 
they were worth. What could tlu^re be in this for 
Strether but the hint of some self-respect, some 
sense of power, oddly perverted ; sometliing latent 
and beyond access, ominous and perliaps enviable ? 
The intimation had the next thing, in a flash, taken 
on a name — a name on which our friend seiz(d as he 
asked himself if he weren't pcrhajrs really dealing 
with an irreducible young Pagan. This dt^scription — 
he ijuite jumped at it — had a sound that gratified his 
mental ear, so that of a sudden he had alrr^ady 
adopted it. Pagan — yes, that was, wasn’t it ? what 
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Chad would logically be. It was what he must be. It 
was what he was. The idea was a clue and^ instead of 
darkening the prospect, projected a certain clearness, 
Strether made out in this quick ray that a Pagan 
was perhaps, at the pass they had come to, the thing 
most wanted at WooUett. They'd be able to do with 
one — a good one ; he’d find an opening — ^yes ; and 
Strether’s imagination even now prefigured and ac- 
companied the first appearance there of the rousing 
personage. He had only the slight discomfort of . 
feeling, as the young man turned away from the 
lamp, that his thought had in the momentary silence 
possibly been guessed. Well, Tve no doubt," 
said Chad, " you've come near enough. The details, 
as you say, don’t matter. It has been generally the 
case that I've let myself go. But Fm coming round 
— I’m not so bad now." With which they walked 
on again to Strether's hotel. 

"Do^you mean," the latter asked as they ap- 
proached the door, " that there isn't any woman with, 
you now ? " 

" But pray what has that to do with it ? " 

" Why it's the whole question." 

‘ * Of my going home ? ’ ’ Chad was clearly surprised. 

“ Oh not much ! Do you think that when 1 want to 

go any one wiU have any power ” 

" To keep you " — Strether took him straight up — 
" from carrying out your wish ? Well, our idea has 
been that somebody has hitherto — or a good many 
persons perhaps — kept you pretty well from ‘ want- 
ing.’ That's what — ^if you’re in anybody's hands— 
may again happen. You don't answer my question 
— ^he kept it up ; " but if you aren’t in anybody's 
hands so much the better. There's nothing then but 
what makes for your going." ^ . 

Chad turned this over. “ I don't answer your 
question ? ” He spoke quite without resenting it. 
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'' Wdl, such questions have always a rather exag- 
gerated side. One doesn't know quite what you mean 
by being in women's ‘ hands.' It’s till so vague. One 
is when one isn’t. One isn't when one is. And then 
one can't quite give people away. " He seemed kindly 
to explain. “ I've never got stuck — so very hard ; and, 
as against anything at any time really better, I don't 
think I've ever been afraid." There was something 
in it that held Strother to wonder, and this gave him 
time to go on. He broke out as with a more helpful 
thought. " Don't you know how 1 like Paris itself ? " 

The upshot was indeed to make our friend marvel. 

“ Oh if that's all that’s the matter with you 1 " 

It was he who almost showed rosentmejit. 

Chad's smile of a truth more than met it. " But 
isn’t that enough ? " 

Strether hesitated, but it came out. " Not enough 
for your mother ! " Spoken, however, it sounded a 
trifle odd — ^the effect of which was that Chad broke 
into a laugh. Strether, at this, succumbed as well, 
though with extreme brevity. " Pemnit us to have 
still our theory. But if you are so freci and so strong 
you’re inexcusable. I’ll write in the morning," he 
added with decision. " I'll say I’ve got you." 

This appeared to open for Chad a new interr^st. 

How often do you write ? ” 

" Oh perpetually." 

" And at great length ? " 

Strether had become a little impatient. " I hope 
it's not found too great." 

Oh I'm sure not. And you hear as oftem ? ’’ 

^ Again Strether paused. " As often as I deserve." 

' . Mother writes," said Chad, " a lovely letter." 

Strether, before the closed porte-cochere, fixed him 
a moment. " It's more, my boy, than yoti do ! But 
our suppositions don’t matter," he added, " if you’re 
actually not entangled." 
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Chad's pride seemed none the less a little touched. 
" I never was that — ^let me insist. I always had my 
own way." With which he pursued : " And I have it 
at present." 

" Then what are you here for ? What has kept 
you," Str(‘ther asked, " if you have been able to 
leave ? " 

It made Chad, after a stare, throw himself back. 
" Do you think one’s kept only by women ? " His 
sur[)ris(^ and his verbal emphasis rang out so clear in 
the still street that Strether winced till he remembered 
the safetyof theirEnglish speech. " Is that," the young 
man demanded, " what they think at Woollett ? " At 
the good faith in the question Strether had changed 
colour, h'eling that, as he would have said, he had put 
his foot in it. He had appeared stupidly to mis- 
H'present what tliey thought at Woollett ; but before 
he had time to rectify Chad again was upon him. “ I 
must say then you show a low mind ! " 

It so fell in, unhappily for Strether, with that re- 
flexion of his own prompted in him by the pleasant air 
of the Boulevard Malesherbes, that its disconcerting 
force' was rather unfairly great. It was a dig that, 
administered by himself — and administered even to 
poor Mrs. Newsome — ^was no more than salutary ; 
but administered by Chad — and quite logically — ^it 
came nearer drawing blood. They hadn't a low mind 
— nor any r4:)proach to one ; yet incontestably they 
had worked, and with a certain smugness, on a basis 
that might be turned against them. Chad had at any 
rate pulled his visitor up ; he had even pulled up his 
admirable mother ; he had absolutely, by a turn of the 
wrist and a jerk of the far-flung noose, pulled up, in a 
bunch, Woollett browsing in its pride. There was^po 
doubt Woollett had insisted on his coarseness ; and 
what he at present stood there for in the sleeping 
street was, by his manner of striking the other note, to 
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make of such insistence a pre<Kcupation compromising 
to the insistcrs. It was exactly as if they had im- 
puted to him a vulgarity that he had a mere gesture 
caused to fall from him. The devil of the case was 
that Strether felt it, by the same stroke, as falling 
straight upon himself. He had been wondc'ring a 
minute ago if the boy weren't a Pagan, and ho found 
himself wondering now if he weren’t by chance a 
gentleman. It didn't in the least, on the spot, spring 
up helpfully for him that a person couldn't at the same 
time be both. There was nothing at this moment 
in the air to challenge the cennbination ; there was 
eveiy^thing to give it on the contrary something of a 
flourish. It struck Strether into the bargain as doing 
something to meet the most dithcult of tlie questions ; 
though perhaps indeed only by substituting another. 
Wouldn’t it be precisely by having learned to be a 
gentleman that he had niasterc*d the coiiserpjent trick 
of looking so well that one could scarce speak to him 
straight ? But what in th(' world was the clue to 
such a prime producing cause ? I'here were too many 
clues then that Strether still lacked, and tliese clues 
to clues were among them. What it accordingly 
amounted to f<jr liim was that he had to take full in 
the face a fresh attribution of ignorance. Ht* had 
grown used by this time to remindiTs, especially from 
his own lips, of what he didn’t know ; but he had 
borne them because in the first place they were 
private and because in the sectmd they practically 
conveyed a tribute. He didn’t know what was bad, 
and — as others didn’t know how little he* knew it — 
he could put up with his state. But if he didn’t know, 
in so important a particular, what wa^ good, Chad at 
least was now aware he didn’t ; and that, for some 
r&son, affected our friend as curiously public. It 
was in fact an exposed condition that the young man 
left him in long enough for him to feel its chill — till 
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he saw ht, in a word, generously again to cover him. 
This last was in truth what Chad quite gracefully did. 
But he did it as with a simple thought that met the 
whole of the case. Oh Tm aU right I " It was what 
Strether had rather bewilderedly to go to bed on. 
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It really looked true moreover from the way Chad 
was to behave after this. He was full of attentions to 
• his mother's ambassador ; in spit(! of which, all the 
while, the latter's other relations rather remarkably 
contrived to assert themselves. Strether’s sittings 
j)cn in hand with Mrs. Newsome up in his own room 
were broken, yet they were ricln'r ; and they were 
more than ever interspersed with the hours in which 
he reported himself, in a different fashion, but w^ith 
scarce less earnestness and fulness, to Marie. Gostrey. 
Now that, as he would have expressed it, he had really 
sometliing to taik about he found himself, in respect 
to any oddity that might reside for him in the double 
connexion, at once more awan; and mo^^ indifferent. 
He had been fine to Mrs. Newsome al>out his useful 
friend, but it had begun to liaunt his imagination 
that Chad, taking up again for her benefit a pen too 
long disused, might possibly be finer. Jt wouldn't 
at all do, he saw, that anything slioiild come up for 
him at Chad's hand but what specifically was to have 
come ; the greatest divergence from which would be 
^ pitesely the element of any lubrication of their inter- 
cotirse by levity. It was accordingly to forestall such 
an accident that he frankly put before the young man 
th^ several facts, just as they had occurred, of his 
ffunny alliance. He spoke of these facts, pleasantly 
and obligingly, as the whole story,” and felt that he 
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might qualify the alliance as funny if he remained 
sufficiently grave about it. He flattered himself tliat 
he even exaggerated the wild freedom of his original 
encounter with the wonderful lady ; he was scrupu- 
lously definite about the absurd conditions in which 
they had made acquaintance — their having picked 
each other up almost in the street ; and he had (finest 
inspiration of all !) a conception of carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country by showing surprise at the 
enemy’s ignorance. 

He had always had a notion that this last was the 
grand style of fighting ; the greater therefore the 
reason for it, as he couldn’t remember that he had 
ever before fought in the grand style. Every one, 
according to tliis, knew Miss Gostrey : how came it 
Chad didn’t know her ? The difficulty, the impos- 
sibility, was really to escape it ; Strether put on liim, 
by w'hat he took for granted, the burden of proof of 
the contrary. This tone was so far successful as that 
Chad quite appeared to recognise her as a person whose 
fame had reached him, but against his acquaint- 
ance with whom much mischance had w^orked. He 
made the point at the sam(^ time that his social 
relations, such as tliey could be called, were perhaps 
not to tlie extent Strether supposed with the rising 
flood of tluir compatriots. He hinted at his having 
more and more given way to a diflerent principle of 
selection ; the moral of which seemed to be that he 
went about little in the colony.” For the moment 
certainly he had quite another interest. It was deep, 
what he understood ; and Stretlier, for himself, could 
only so observe it. He couldn’t see as yet how deep. 
Might he not all too soon ! For there was really too 
much of their question that Chad had already com- 
mitted himself to liking. He liked, to begin wfth, 
his prospective stepfatlier ; which w^as distinctly what 
hid not been on the cards. His hating him was the 
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untowardness for which Strollier had bee n best pre- 
pared ; he iiadn't expected the boy's actual form to 
give him more to do than liis imputed. It gave him 
more through suggesting tliat he must sornoliovv make 
up to himself for not being sure lie was sufliciently 
disagreeable. That had really been presc^iit to him as 
his only way to be sure he was sulhciently thorough. 
The point was tliat if Chad's tolerance of his tJuuougji- 
ness were insincere, were but the b«. st of de^'ice^ fur 
gaining time, it none the less did tn^at ('\-ery thing as 
tacitl}'’ concludt*<l. 

That seemed at the end of ten days thc‘ upshot 
of the abundant, tlie recurrent talk tlirough whicli 
Strether poured into him all it concerned him to know, 
put him in full possession of facts and figures. Never 
cutting the.se colloquies short by a mimitt‘, Chad 
behaved, looked and spoke as iilni wen* rather heavily, 
perhaps even a trifle gloomily, l)ut noiu* tJu* less fiuiila- 
mentally and comfortably free. He made no crude 
profession of eagerness to yield, but h(; asked tlu' most 
intelligent questions, probed, at moments, abruptly, 
even deeper than his fri(‘nd's layer of intorniation, 
justified by thes<i touclu's the* natives (‘stiinaU* of his 
latent stuff, and had in every way tJie air of trying to 
live, reflectively, intc) the square bright jiictiin*. He 
walked up and down in front of this jiroduction, 
sociably took Strether s arm at the points at whicli he 
stopped, surveyed it rcpcattdly from the right and 
from the left, inclined a critical head to oitluT quarter, 
and, while he puffed a still more critical /:igar('tte, 
animadverted to his companion on this passage and 
that. Strether sought reliiT — there were Iiours when 
he required it — in repe ating himself ; it was in truth 
not to be blinked that Chad hatl a way. Tlie main 
qufetion as yet was of what it was a way to. It made 
vulgar questions no more easy ; but that was unim- 
portant when all questions .save those of his own 
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asking had dropped. That he was free was answer 
enough, and it wasn't quite ridiculous that tliis 
freedom should end by presenting itself as what was 
difficult to move. His changed state, his lovely home, 
his beautiful things, his easy talk, his very appetite 
for Strether, insatiable and, when all was said, flatter- 
ing — what were such marked matters all but the notes 
of his freedom ? He had the effect of making a sacri- 
fice of it just in these handsome forms to his visitor ; 
which was mainly the reason the visitor was privately, 
for the lime, a little out of countenance. Strether 
was at tliis period again and again thrown back on a 
felt need to remodel somehow his plan. He fairly 
caught liimsc'lf shooting rueful glances, shy looks of 
pursuit, toward tlie embodied influence, the definite 
adversary, who had by a stroke of her own failed him 
and on a fond tlieory of whose palpable presence he 
had, under Mrs. Newsome's inspiration, altogether 
proceeded. He had once or twice, in secret, liter^ly 
expressed lh(' irritated wish that she would come out 
and find her. 

He couldn’t quite yet force it upon Woollett that 
such a cari-er, such a perverted young life, showed 
alter all a certain plausible side, did in tlie case before 
them flaunt something like an impunity for the social 
man ; but he could at least treat himself to the state- 
ment that would prepare him for the sharpest echo. 
This echo — as distinct over there in the dry thin air 
as some .shrill “ heading " above a column of print — 
seemed to reach him even as he wrote. " He says 
there's no woman,” he could hear Mrs. Newsome 
report, in capitals almost of new'spaper size, to Mrs. 
Pocock ; and he could focus in Mrs. Pocock the 
response of the reader of the journal. He could see in 
the younger lady ’s face the earnestness pf her attenfSbn 
and catch the full scepticism of her but slightly 
delayed ” What is there then ? ” Just so he could 
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again as little miss the mother s clear decision : 

There's plenty of disposition, no doubt, to pretend 
there isn't." Stretlier had, after posting his letter, 
tlie whole scene out ; and it was a scene during which, 
coming and going, as befell, he kept his eye not least 
upon tlie daughter. He had his fine sense of tlic con- 
viction Mrs. Pocock would take occasion to reaflirm 
— a conviction bearing, as he had from the first deeply 
divined it to bear, on Mr. Strether’s essential inapti- 
tude. She had looked him in his conscious eyes even 
before he sailed, and tliat she didn't believe he would 
find the wonTan had been written in her book. Hadn’t 
she at the best but a scant hiith in his ability to find 
women ? It wasn’t even as if he had found her mother 
— so much more, to her discrimination, had her 
' mother performed the finding. Hct mother had, in a 
case her private judgement of which remained educa- 
tive of Mrs. Pocock's critical sense*, found the man. 
The man owed his unchallenged state, in general, to 
the fact that Mrs. Newsome's discoveries were ac- 
cepted at Woollett ; but he knew in his bones, our 
friend did, how almost irresistibly Mrs. Pocock would 
now be moved to show^ what she tliouglit of his own. 
Give her a free hand, would be the moral, and the 
woman would soon be found. 

His impression of Miss Gostrey after her intro- 
duction to Chad was meanwhile an impression of a 
person almost unnaturally on her guard. He struck 
himself as at first unable to extract from her what lie 
wished ; though indeed of wliat he wishod at tiiis 
special juncture he would doubtless have ermt rived to 
makt but a crude statement. It sifted and settled 
nothing to put to her, tout hetement, as she often said, 
** Do you hke him, eh ? " — -thanks to his feeling it 
actually the least of his needs to heap up the evidence 
in the young man's favour. He repeatedly knocked 
at her door to let her have it afresh that Chad's case 
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— wiiatevcr else of minor interest it might yield — 
was first and fort^most a miracle almost monstrous. 
It was the alteration of the entire man, and was so 
signal an instance that nothing else, for the intelligent 
observer, QO\\](\— -could it ? — signify. It*s a plot,” 
ho declared ” there’s more in it than meets the eye.” 
He gave tlie rein to his fancy. ” It’s a plant ! ” 

His fancy seemed to please^ her. ” Whose then ? ” 
“ W( 11, tlie party r(‘Sf)onsible is, I suppose, the fate 
that waits for one, the dark doom that rides. What I 
mean is that with such elements one can’t count. Tve 
but my ]K)or individual, my mod( st human means. 
It isn’t playing the game to turn on the uncanny. All 
on<-’s energy goes to facing it, to tracking it. One 
wants, confound it, don't you see ? ” he confessed with 
a (jU(‘(T face- -” one wants to enjoy anything so rare. 
Call it then life -he puzzled it out call it poor 
dear old life simply that springs the surprise. Nothing 
alters the fact that the surprise is paralysing, or at any 
rate engrossing — all, practically, hang it, that one 
set's, that ont; can see.” 

Her silences were nev^er barren, nor even dull. ” Is 
that what you’ve written home ? ” 

Ht' tossed it off. ” Oh clear, yes ! ” 

She had another pause while, across her carpets, he 
had another walk. ” If you don’t look out you'll have 
them straight over.” 

” Oh but I'vt' said he’ll go back.” 

And will he ? ” Miss Gostrey asked. 

The special tone of it made him, pulling up, look 
at her long. ” What’s that but ju.st the question I’ve 
spent treasures of patience and ingenuity in giving 
you, by the sight of him — after everything had led 
up — every facility to answer ? What is it but just 
the thing I cajnc here to-day to get out of you ? VPill 
he?” 

”No— he won't,” she said at last. "He's not free.” 
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The air of it held him. Then you’ve all the while 
known ? 

'' I’ve known nothing but wliat IVe seen ; and I 
wonder," she declared with some inipalience, " that 
you didn’t see as much. It was enougli to be with 
him there " 

" In the box ? Yes," he rather blankly urged. 

" Well — to feel sure." 

" Sure of what ? 

She got up from lier chair, at this, witli a nearer 
approach than she had (‘vaT yvt slnmm to dismay at 
his dimness. She even, fairly ])aiising for it, ^poke 
with a shade of pity. " (iuess ! " 

It was a sliade, fairly, that bnmght a lliisli into his 
face ; so that for a moment, as they waited togidhiT, 
tht‘ir difference was bidween them. " Ycai mean that 
just your hour with him told yi)U so much of his story ? 
Very good ; I’m not such a fool, on my ^id(', as that I 
don't understand you, or as that 1 didn’t in some 
degree understand him. That \\o has don<‘ what h(‘ 
liked most isn’t, among any of ns, a matter the K-ast 
in dispute. There’s e(|ually little (jiiesticai at tin's 
time of day of what it is h(‘ does like most. But I’m 
not talking," he reasonably explained, "of any mere 
wretch he may still pick iij). I'm talking of some 
person who in his present situation may have lield lier 
own, may really liave counted." 

" That’s exactly w'hat I am ! " said Miss Gostr(.*y. 
But she as quickly made her point. " I liiought 
you thought — or that they think at Woollett - 
that that’s what mere wretches necessarily do. 
Mere wretches necessarily don't\'' she declared 
with spirit. " There must, behind every appear- 
ance to the contrary, still be sumeboriy— somebody 
wfio's not a mere wretch, since we accept the 
miracle. What else but such a somebody can such 
a miracle be ? " 
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He took it in. “ Because the fact itself is the 
woman ? ” 

”A woman. Some woman or other. It's one of 
the things that have to be." 

" But you mean then at least a good one." 

" A good woman ? " She threw up her arms with 
a laugh. " I should call her excellent ! " 

" Then why does he deny her ? " 

Miss Gostrey thouglit a moment. " Because she's 
too go(xi to admit ! Don’t you see," she went on, 
“ how slie accounts for him ? " 

Strether clearly, more and more, did see ; yet it 
made him also see other things. " But isn’t what we 
want that he sliall account for her ? " 

" W(il, he does. What you have bedore you is his 
way. You must forgive him if it isn’t quite outspoken. 
In Paris such debts are tacit." 

Strether could imagine ; but still ! " Even 

when the woman’s good ? " 

Again she laughed out. " Yes, and even when the 
man is ! There's always a caution in such cases," she 
more seriously explained—" for what it may seem to 
show. There's nothing that’s taken as showing so 
much here as sudden unnatural goodness." 

" Ah then you're speaking now," Strether said, 
" of people who are not nice." 

" I delight," she replied, " in your classifications. 
But do you want me," she asked, " to give you in the 
matter, on this ground, the wisest advice I’m capable 
of ? Don't consider her, don’t judge her at all in 
herself. Consider her and judge her only in Chad." 

He had the courage at least of his companion's 
logic. " Because then I shall like her ? '" He almost 
looked, with his quick imagination, as if he already 
did, though seeing at once also tlie full extent of h!bw 
little it would suit his book. " But is that what I 
came out for ? " 
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She had to confess indeed that it wasn 't . But there 
was something else. " Don't make up your mind. 
There are all sorts of things. You haven’t seen him 
all.*' 

This on his side Strether recognised ; hut Iiis acute-- 
ness none the less showed him tlie danger. “ Yes, but 
if the more I see the better he seems ? " 

Well, she found something. ** That may be — but 
his disavowal of her isn't, all tlie same, pure con- 
sideration, There’s a hitch." She made it out. 
" It's the effort to sink her." 

Strether winced at the imago. " To ‘ sink ’ ? " 

" Well, I mean there’s a struggle, and a part of it 
is just wliat he hides. Take time- -tliat’s the only 
v;ay not to make some mistake^ that you'll K'gn t. 
Then you'll see. He does really want to shake' lic'r 
off," 

Our friend had by this time so got into the vision 
that he almost gasped. " After all she has done* for 
him ? " 

Miss Gostrey gave him a lcK)k whicli broke th(‘ next 
moment into a wonderful smile. " He's not so good 
as you think ! ’ ’ 

They remained with him, these words, promising 
him, in their character of warning, considerable help "; 
but the support he tried to draw from them found 
itself on each renewal of contact with Chad dfdeated 
by something else. What could it be, this disconcert- 
ing force, he asked himself, but the sense, constantly 
renewed, that Chad was — quite in fact iHsisted on 
being — as good as he thought ? It seemed soimdiow 
a^ if he couldn't but be as go(xl from the moment he 
wasn't as bad. There was a succession of days at all 
events when contact with him — and in its immediate 
eftect, as if it could produce no other — elbowed out 
of Strether's consciousness everything but itself. 
Little Bilham once more pervaded the scene, but little 
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Bilham became even in a higher degree than he had 
originally been one of the numerous forms of the 
inclusive relation ; a consequence promoted, to our 
friend’s sense, by two or three incidents with which 
we have yet to make acquaintance. Waymarsh him- 
self, for the occasion, was drawn into the eddy ; it 
absolutely, though but temporarily, swallowed him 
down, and there were days wdn*n Strether seemed to 
bump against him as a sinking swimmer might, brush 
a submarine object. The fathomless medium held 
them — Chad's manner w'as the fathomless medium ; 
and onr friend felt as if they parsed each other, in 
th(‘ir deep imnu'rsion, with the round impersonal eye 
of silent hsh. It W'as practically produced betw^een 
th('m fliat Waymarsli was giving him tlu'U his chance ; 
and tJu' .^had(‘ of discomfort that Strether drew from 
the allowaiice resembled not a little the tmbarrassment 
he had known at school, as a boy, when members of 
his family had b(^en present at exhibitions. He could 
perform befoix* strangers, but Relative's were fatal, and 
it was now as if, coni])arati\Tly, Waymarsh wore a 
relative. He seemed to hear him say ‘'Strike up 
then ! " and to enjoy a foretaste of conscientious 
domestic ciiticLsm, He had struck up, so far as he 
actually could ; Chad knew by tliis time in profusion 
what he wanted ; and w'hat vulgar violence did his 
fellow' pilgrim expect of him when he had really 
emptied his mind ? It w^ent somehow to and fro that 
what poor Waymarsh meant was “ I told you so — that 
you’d lose your immortal soul ! " but it w as also fairly 
explicit that Strether had his own challenge and that, 
since they must go to the bottom of things, he wasted 
no more virtue in watching Chad than Chad wasted 
in watching him. His dip for duty’s sake — where 
was it worse than Waymarsh 's own ? For he needirt 
have stopped resisting and refusing, needn’t have 
parleyed, at that rate, witJi the foe. 
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The strolls over Paris to see something or call 
, somewhere were accordingly inevitable and natural, 
and the late sessions in the wondrous froisienic, the 
lovely home, when men dro])})ed in and the ])icture 
composed more suggestively through the haze of 
tobacco, of music more or less good and of talk more 
or less polyglot, were on a priueii)h' not to be distin- 
guished from that of (he mornings and the afternoons. 
Nothing, Strether had to recognise as he leaned back 
and smoked, could well k‘ss resembh' a st'cne of vio- 
lence than even the liveliest of thest‘ occasions. They 
W’ere occasions of discaission, none the less, and 
Strother had never m his life heaid so many o])inions 
so many subje<'(s. Tiiere w(‘re oi>inions at \Vo()lI(‘tl, 
but onl}^ on three or four. The diiU'naices weri‘ there 
to match ; if they were doubtle.ss dec-p, Ihougi) few, 
they were quiet — they W'cre, as might b(‘ said, almost 
as shy as if people had been eishamed of tlK'in. Peoi)le 
showed little diffidence about su(‘h thijigs, on tin* 
other hand, in the Boulevard Malesherbes, .and wmi 
so far from being ashamed of tliem -oi inde('d of 
anything else — that they (Tteii seemed to have in- 
vented them to avert those agreements that dcistroy 
the taste of talk. No one had ever done tliat at 
Woollett, though Strether could remember times 
when he himself had been tempted ti; it without quite 
knowing why. He saw why at j)res(jut — In* had but 
wanted to promote intercourse. 

These, however, were but parenthetic imanories ; 
and the turn taken by his affair on the wlnde was posi- 
tively that if his nerves were on the stretch it was 
because he missed violence. When he asked hims(*lf 
if none would then, in connexion with it, ever coirui 
at ajl, he might almost have passed as wondering how 
to provoke it. It would be too absurd if such a vision 
as that should have to be invoked for relief ; it was 
already marked enough as absurd that he -^Inmld 
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actually have begun with flutters and dignities on the 
score of a single accepted meal. What sort of a brute 
had he expected Chad to be, anyway ? — Strether had 
occasion to make the inquiry but was careful to make 
it in private. He could himself, comparatively recent 
as it was — ^it was truly but the fact of a few days 
since — focus his primal crudity ; but he would on the 
approach of an observer, as if handling an illicit pos- 
session, have slipped the reminiscence out of sight. 
There were echoes of it still in Mrs. Newsome's letters, 
and there were moments when these echoes made him 
exclaim on her want of tact. He blushed of course, at 
once, still more for the explanation than for the 
ground of it : it came to him in time to save his 
manners that she couldn't at the best become 
tactful as quickly as he. Her tact had to reckon 
with the Atlantic Ocean, the General Post-Office 
and the extravagant curve of the globe. 

Chad had one day offered tea at the Boulevard 
Maleshcrbes to a chosen few, a group again including 
the unobscured Miss Barrace ; and Strether had on 
coming out walked away with the acquaintance Whom 
in his letters to Mrs. Newsome he always spoke of 
as the little artist-man. He had had full occasion to 
mention him as the other party, so oddly, to the only 
close personal eilliance observation had as yet de- 
tected in Chad’s existence. Little Bilham's way this 
afternoon was not Strether’s, but he had none the less 
kindly come with him, and it was somehow a part of 
his kindness that as it had sadly begun to rain they 
suddenly found themselves seated for conversation at 
a cafe in which they had taken refuge. He had passed 
no more crowded hour in Chad’s society than the one 
just ended ; he had talked with Miss Barrace, who 
had reproached him with not having come to see ner, 
and he had above all hit on a happy thought for caus- 
ing Waymarsh’s tension to relax. Something might 
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possibly be extracted for the latter from the idea of 
his success with that lady, whose quick apprehension 
of what might amuse her had given Strethcr a free 
hand. What had she meant if not to ask whether she 
couldn't help him with his splendid encumbrance, 
and mightn't the sacred rage at any rate be kept a 
little in abeyance by thus creating for his comrade's 
mind even in a world of irrelevance the possibility of a 
relation*? What was it but a relation to be regarded 
as so decorative and, in especial, on the strength of it, 
to be whirled away, amid flounces and feathers, in a 
coup^ lined, by what Strether could make out, with 
dark blue brocade ? He himself had never been 
whirled away — never at least in a coupe and behind 
a footman ; he had driven with Miss Gostrciy in cabs, 
with Mrs. Pocock, a few times, in an open buggy, with 
Mrs. Newsome in a four-seated cart and, occasionally 
up at the mountains, on a buckboard ; but his friend's 
actual adventure transcended his personal experience. 
He now showed his companion soon enough indeed 
how inadequate, as a general monitor, this last queer 
quantity could once more feel itself. 

What game under the sun is he playing ? " He 
signified the next moment that his allusion was not to 
the fat gentleman immersed in dominoes on wliom his 
eyes had begun by resting, but to their host of the 
previous hour, as to whom, there on the velvet bench, 
with a final collapse of all consistency, he treated him- 
self to the comfort of indiscretion. " WhcTe do you 
see him come out ? " *• 

Little Bilham, in meditation, looked at him with a 
'km^c.ss almost paternal. " Don’t yon like it over 
here ? " 

Strether laughed out — for the tone was indeed 
diofl : he let himself go. " What has that to do with 
it ? The only thing I've any business to like is to feel 
that I’m moving him. That's why I ask you whether 
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you believe I am ? Is the creature ” — and he did his 
best to show that he simply wished to ascertain — 
honest ? " 

His companion looked responsible, but looked it 
through a small dim smile. “ What creature do you 
mean ? 

It was on this that they did have for a little a 
mute interchange. Is it untrue that he's free ? 
How then," Strether asked wondering, " does he 
arrange his life ? " 

" Is the creature you mean Chad himself ? " little 
Bilharn said. 

Strether her(‘, with a rising ho]H^ just thought, 
" We must take one ol them at a time." But his 
coherence; lapsc'd. " H there some woman ? Of 
whom he's really afraid of course 1 mean— or who docs 
with him what she likes." 

" It’s awfully charming of you," Bilharn presently 
remarked, " not to have ask('d me that before." 

" Oh I’m not fit for my job I " 

The exclamation had escaped our friend, but it 
made little Bilharn more deliberate. " Chad’s a rare 
case ! " he luminously observed. " He’s awfully 
changed,” he added. 

" Then you see it too ? " 

" The way he has improved ? Oh yes — I think 
every one must see it. But I'm not sure," said little 
Bilharn, " that I didn’t like him about as well in his 
other state." 

" Tlicn this is really a new state altogether ? " 

" Well," the young man after a moment returned, 
" I'm not sure he was really meant by nature to 
be quite so good. It's like the new edition of an old 
book that one has been fond of — revised and amended, 
brought up to date, but not quite the thing one knew 
and loved. However that may be at all events," he 
pursued, " I don’t think, you know, that he's really 
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playing, as you call it, any game. I believe he really 
wants to go back and take up a career. He’s capable 
of one, you know, that will improve and enlarge him 
still more. He won't then,” little Bilham continued 
to remark, “ be my pleasant well-rubbed old-fashioned 
volume at all. But of course I’m beastly immoral. 
I’m afraid it would be a funny world altogether — 
a world with things the way 1 like tlieiii. 1 ought, I 
daresay^ to go home and go into business m 3 ’si'lf. 
Only I’d simpty rather die — simply. And 1' v(‘ not the 
least difficulty in making up my mind not to, and in 
knowing exactly wh\^ and in defending my ground 
agciinst all comers. All the same,” he womul up, ” I 
assure you 1 don’t say a word against it ---for himself, 
I mean — to 'Chad. 1 seem to see it as much the best 
thing for him. You see he’s not happy.” 

** Do I? ” — Strother stared. ” I've been suf)|)osing 
I see just the opposite — an extraordinary cas(‘ of the 
equilibrium arrived at and assured.” 

” Oh there’s a lot behind it.” 

” Ah there you are I ” Strether exclaimed. “ That 's 
just what I want to get at. You speak of your familiar 
volume altered out of recognition. Well, wlio's the 
editor ? 

Little Bilham looked before him a minute m 
silence. ” He ought to get married. That would do 
it. And he wants to.” 

” Wants to marry her ? ” 

Again little Bilham waited, and, wath a S(mse that 
he had information, Strether scarce knew Wiat was 
coming. ” He w^ants to be free. He isn’t used, 3 ^(ju 
see,*’ the young man explained in his lucid way, ” to 
being so good.” 

Strether hesitated. ” Then 1 may take it from you 
thaf he is good ? ” 

His companion matched his pau.se, but making it 
up with a quiet fulnc.ss. ” Do take it from me.” 
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“ Well then why isn't he free ? He swears to me 
he is, but meanwhile does nothing — except of course 
that he's so kind to me — to prove it ; and couldn't 
really act much otherwise if he weren't. My question 
to you just now was exactly on this queer impression 
of his diplomacy : as if instead of really giving ground 
his line were to keep me on here and set me a bad 
example." 

As the half-hour meanwhile had ebbed Strether 
paid his score, and the waiter was presently in the act 
of counting out change. Our friend pushed back to 
him a fraction of it, with which, after an emphatic 
recognition, the personage in question retreated. 
" You give too much," little Bilham permitted himself 
benevolently to observe. 

“ Oh 1 always give too much ! " Strether helplessly 
sighed. " But you don't," he went on as if to get 
quickly away from the contemplation of that doom, 
“ answer my question. Why isn't he free ? " 

Little Bilham had got up as if the transaction with 
the waiter had been a signal, and had already edged 
out between the table and the divan. The effect of 
this was that a minute later they had quitted tlie place, 
the gratified waiter alert again at the open door. 
Strether had found himself deferring to his com- 
panion's abruptness as to a hint that he should be 
answered as soon as they were more isolated. This 
happened when after a few steps in the outer air they 
had turned the next corner. There our friend had 
kept it up. " Why isn't he free if he's good ? " 

Little Bilham looked him full in the face. " Be- 
cause it's a virtuous attachment." 

This had settled the question so effectually for the 
timo-^that is for the next few days — ^that it had 
given Strether almost a new lease of life. It must be 
added however that, thanks to his constant habit of 
shaking the bottle in which life handed him the >vihe 
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of experience, he presently found the taste of the lees 
rising as usual into his draught. His imagination had 
in other words already dealt with his young friend’s 
assertion ; of which it had made something that suffi- 
ciently came out on the very next occasion of his seeing 
Maria Gostrey. This occasion moreover had been 
determined promptly by a new circumstance — a cir- 
cumstance he was the last man to leave her for a day 
in ignorance of. Wlien I said to him last night,” he 
immediately began, ” that without some definite word 
from him now that will enable me to speak to them 
over there of our sailing — or at least of mine, giving 
them some sort of date — ^my responsibility becomes 
uncomfortable and my situation awkward ; when I 
said that to him what do you think was his reply ? ” 
And then as she this time gave it up : ” Why that lie 
has two particular friends, two ladies, mother and 
daughter, about to arrive in Paris — coming back 
from an absence ; and that he wants me so furiously 
to meet them, know them and like tlunn, that I shall 
oblige him by kindly not bringing our business to a 
crisis till he has had a chance to sec them again him- 
self. Is that,” Strether inquired, ” the way lie's going 
to try to get off ? These are the peojile, ' ’ he ex]>lained, 
” that he must have gone down to see before I arrived. 
They're the best friends he has in the world, and they 
take more interest than any one else in what con- 
cerns him. As Tm his next best he secs a thousand 
reasons why we should comfortably meet. He 
hasn't broached the question sooner because their 
return was uncertain — seemed in fact for the 
pre^nt impossible. But he more than intimates 
that^ — if you can believe; it — their desire to make my 
acquaintance has had to do with their sunnounting 
diffieulties." 

** They're dying to sec you ? ” Miss Gostrey asked. 

” Dying. Of course,” said Strether, ” theyTe the 
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virtuous attachment. ’ ’ He had already told her about 
that — Ijacl seen her the day after his talk with little 
Bilham ; and lliey had then threshed out together the 
bearing of the revelation. She had helped him to put 
into it the logic in which little Bilham had left it 
slightly deficient. Strether hadn’t pressed him as to 
the object of the preference so unex])ectedly described; 
feeling in the presence of it, with one of liis irrepress- 
ible scruples, a delicacy from which he had in the quest 
of the other article worked himself sulliciently 

free. He had held off, as on a small principle of pride, 
from permitting his young friend to mention a name ; 
wishing to make with this the great point that Chad’s 
virtuous attachments were none of his business. He 
had wanted from the fust not to think too much of 
Ills dignity, but that was no reason for not allowing it 
any little bi'iicfit that might turn ii]). He had often 
enough wondered to what degrc*e his interference 
miglit pass for interested ; so that there was no want 
of luxury in letting it be seen whenever he could that 
he didn’t interfere. That had of course at the same 
time not deprived him of the further luxury of much 
private astonishment ; wdiich however he had reduced 
to some order before communicating his knowledge. 
When he had done this at last it was with the remark 
that, surprised as Miss Gostrey might, like himself, 
at first be, she would probably agree with him on 
reflexion that such an account of the matter did after 
all tit the confirmed appearances. Nothing certainly, 
on all the indications, could have been a greater change 
for him than a virtuous attachment, and since tliey had 
been in search of the ‘"word,” as the French called 
it, of that change, little Biiham’s announcement — 
though so long and so oddly delayed — ^would serve as 
well as another. She had assured Strether in fact dJter 
a pause that the more she thought of it the more it did 
serve ; and yet her assurance hadn’t so weighed with 
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him as that before they parted he hadn't ventured to 
challenge her sincerity. Didn’t she believe the attach- 
ment was virtuous ? — ^he had made sure of her again 
with the aid of that question. The tidings he brought 
her on this second occasion were, moreover, such as 
would help him to make surer still. 

She showed at first none the loss as only amused. 
“ You say there are two ? An attachment to them 
both then would, 1 suppose, almost necessarily be 
innocedt." 

Our friend took the point, but he had his clue. 
“ Mayn’t he be still in the stage of not quite know- 
ing which of them, mother or daughter, he likes 
best ? ” 

She gave it more thought. “ Oh it must be the 
daughter — at his age.” 

” Possibly. Yet what do we know,” Stndher asked, 
” about hers ? She may be old enough.” 

” Old enough for what ? ” 

Why to marry Chad. That may be, you know, 
what they want. And if Chad wants it too, and lillle 
Bilham wants it, and even wc, at jl pinch, could do 
with it — that is if she doesn’t prevent repatriation — 
why it may be plain sailing yet.” 

It was always th(‘ case for him in these counsels that 
each of his remarks, as it came, seemed to drop into a 
deeper w'ell. He had at all events to wait a moment to 
hear the slight splash of this one. ” I don't see why if 
Mr. Newsome wants to marry the young lady he 
hasn’t already done it or hasn’t been pnqxired with 
some statement to you about it. And if he both wants 
to ma^ry her and is on good terms with them why 
isn’t he * free ' ? ” 

Strether, responsively, wondered indeed. ” Perhaps 
the^rl herself doesn’t like him.” 

Then why does he speak of them to you as he 
does ? ” 
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Strether’s mind echoed the question, but also again 
met it. Perhaps it's with the mother he's on good 
terms." 

" As against the daughter ? " 

" Well, if she’s trying to persuade the daughter to 
consent to him, what could make him like the mother 
more ? Only," Strother threw out, " why shouldn't 
the daughter consent to him ? " 

" Oh," said Miss Gostrey, " mayn’t it be that every 
one else isn’t quite so struck with him as you ? " 

" Doesn’t regard him you mean as such an ‘ eligible ' 
young man ? Is that wdiat I’ve come to ? " he 
audibly and rather gravely sought to know. " How- 
ever," he went on, " his marrieigc is what his mother 
most desires — that is if it will help. And oughtn't any 
marriage to help ? They must want him ’’ — ^lie had 
already worked it out — " to be better off. Almost 
any girl he may marry wall have a direct interest in 
his taking up his chances. It w^on’t suit her at least 
that he shall miss them." 

Miss Gostrey cast about. " No — you reason well 1 
But of course on the other hand there’s always dear 
old Woollett itself." 

“ Oh yes," he mused — " there’s always dear old 
Woollett itself." 

She waited a moment. " The young lady mayn't 
find herself able to swallow’ that quantity. She may 
think it’s paying too much ; she may weigh one thing 
against another." 

Strother, ever restless in such debates, took a vague 
turn. "It will all depend on w’ho she is. That of 
course — the proved ability to deal with dear old 
Woollett, since I’m sure she does deal with it — ^is 
what makes so strongly for Mamie." 

" Mamie ? " 

He stopped short, at her tone, before her ; then, 
though seeing that it represented not vagueness, but a 
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momentary embarrassed fulness, let his exclamatfon 
come* You surely haven’t forgotten about Mamie ! " 

** No, I haven't forgotten about Mamie," she 
smiled. There's no doubt whatever that there’s 
ever so much to be said for her. Mamie's my girl ! " 
she roundly declared. 

Strether resumed for a minute his walk. " She's 
really perfectly lovely, you know, h'ar prettier than 
any girl I've seen over here yet." 

" That’s precisely on what I perlia])s most build." 
And she mused a moment in her friend’s way. " 1 
should positively like to take her in hand ! " 

He humoured the fancy, though indeed finally to 
deprecate it. " Oh but don't, in your zeal, go over 
to her ! I need you most and can’t, you know, be 
left." 

But .she kept it up. " I wi^h they'd send her out 
to me ! " 

"If they kiK.'w you," h(‘ ndurned, "they 
would." 

" Ah but don't they ? — after all that, as I’ve under- 
stood you, you ve told them about me ? " 

He had paused fxdorc her again, but he eontinm-d 
his course. "They will — before, as you sny, I’vc^ 
done." Then he came out with the point he had 
wished after all most to make. " It seems to give 
away now his game. This is what he has been doing 
— ^keeping me along for. He has been waiting for 
them." 

Miss Gostrey drew in her lips. " You sjce a good 
deal in it ! " 

" I doubt if I see as much as you. Do you pretend," 
he went on, " that you don't sec " 

" Well, what ? " — she pressed him as she paused. 

Why that there must be a lot between them — 
and that it has been going on from the first ; even 
from before I came." 
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She took a minute to answer. “ Who arc they then 
— if it\s so grave ? 

It mayn’t be grave — it may be gay. But at any 
rate it's marked. Only I don't know," Strether had 
to confess, " anything about them. Their name for 
instance was a thing theit, after little Billiam's in- 
formation, I f(jund it a kind of refreshment not to 
feel obliged to follow up." 

" (3h," she returned, " if you think you’ve got 
oil !" 

Her laugh produced in him a momentary gloom. 
“ I don’t think r\'e got off. I only think I’m breath- 
ing for about five minutes. I daresay I s//«//havc, at 
the bi;st, still to get on." A look, over it all, passed 
betwec'n them, and tin' next minute he had come 
back to good humour. " I don't meanwhile take the 
smallest interest in their name." 

" Mor in their nationality ? — American, French, 
English, Polish ? " 

" I don't care the least little ‘ hang,' " he smiled, 
" for their nationality. It would be nice if they’re 
Polish ! " he almost immediately added. 

" Very nice indeed." The transition kept up her 
spirits. " So you see you do care." 

He did this contention a modified justice. " I 
think I should if they were Polish. Yes," he thought 
— " there might be joy in that.'' 

" Let us then hope for it." But she came after 
this nearer to the question. " If the girl's of the right 
age of course the mother can’t be. I mean for the 
virtuous attachment. If the girls twenty — ^and she 
can’t be less — the mother must be at least forty. So 
it puts the mother out. She's too old for him.'* 

Strether, arrested again, considered and demurred. 
" Do you think so ? Do you think any one woul<t be 
too old for him ? Fm eighty, and I'm too young. 
But perhaps the girl," he continued, " isn't twenty. 
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Perhaps she’s only ten — but such a little dear that 
Chad finds himself counting her in as an attraction of 
the acquaintance. Perhaps she’s only five. Perhaps 
the mother’s but five-and-twenty — a channing young 
widow.” 

Miss Gostrey entertained the suggestion. ” She is 
a widow then ? ” 

” I haven’t the least idea ! ” They once mt)re, in 
spite of this vagueness, exchanged a l()ok~~a look 
that was ])crhaps the longest yet. It seenu‘cl in fact, 
the next thing, to require to explain itself ; which it 
did as it could. ” I only feel what I’ve told you —that 
he has some reason.” 

Miss Gostrey 's imagination had taken its own flight. 
” Perhaps she’s not a widow.” 

Strother seemed to accept the possibility with 
reserve. Still h(? accepted it. “ Tlnn that’s why 
the attachment — if it’s to her — is virtuous.” 

But she looked as if she scarce followi^d. ” Why 
is it virtuous if — since she's free — theie's nothing to 
impose on it any condition ? ” 

He laughed at her question. “Oh 1 pcThaps don’t 
mean as virtuous as that ! Your itl(‘a is that it can be 
virtuous — in any sense w^orthy of th(‘ name - only 
if she’s not free ? But w'hnt does it l)ecom(! then,” he 
asked, “ for her 1 ” 

“ Ah that’s another matter.” He said nedhing for 
a moment, and she soon went on. “1 daresay you're 
right, at any rate, about Mr. New^some’s litile, ]dan. 
He has been tiyung you — has Ixieii reporting on you 
to these friends.” 

Strether meanwhile had had time to think more. 
“ Then where’s his straightness ? ” 

Well, as we say, it's struggling up, breaking out, 
asserting itself as it can. We can be on the side, you 
see, of his straightness. We can h(;lp him. Hut he 
has made out,” said Miss Gostrey, “ that you'll do.” 
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“ Do for what ? *' 

Why, for Uieni — for ces danies. He has watched 
you, studied you, liked you — and recognised that 
they must. It's a great compliment to you, my dear 
man ; for Fm sure they're particular. You came 
out for a success. Well," she gaily declared, “ you’re 
having it ! " 

He took it from her with momentary patience and 
then turned abruptly away. It was always con- 
venient to him that there were so many fine things in 
her room to look at. But the examination of two or 
three of them appeared soon to have determined a 
speech that had little to do with them. “ You don't 
believe in it ! ’’ 

" In what ? " 

" In the character of the attachment. In its 
innocence." 

But she defended herself. " 1 don't pretend to 
know anytliing about it. Everything's possible. We 
must see." 

" See ? " he echoed with a groan. '' Haven't we 
seen enough ? " 

" 1 haven’t," she smiled. 

" But do you suppose then little Bilham has lied ? " 

"You must find out.’' 

It made him almost turn pale. " Find out any 
mote ? " 

He had dropped on a sofa for dismay ; but she 
seemed, as she stood over him, to have the last word. 
" Wasn't what you came out for to find out a// ? " 
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I 

The Sunday of the next \vo<'k was a wonderful day, 
and Chad Newsome had let his fric^nd know in advance* 
that he had provided for it. TIutc Jiad already 
been a question of his taking liim to see the great 
Gloriani, who w^as at home on Sunday afternoons and 
at whose house, for tlic most part, fewer bores wen' to 
be met than elsewhere ; but the project, through some 
accident, had not liad instant effect, and now revived 
in happier conditions. Cliad had rnadt* tlu* point tliat 
the celebrated sculptor had a queer old ganh.n, for 
which the weather — spring at last frank and fair - - 
was propitious ; and two or three of Jus otJuT allusions 
had confirmed for Strether tin’ exjx ctation of .some- 
thing special. He had by this time, for all intro- 
ductions and adventures, let himself recklessly go, 
cherishing the sense that wliatever the young man 
showed him he was showing at least himself. He 
could have wished indeed, so far as this went, that 
Chad were less of a mere cicerone ; for lu^ was not 
without the impression — now that the vision of his 
game, his plan, his deep diplomacy, did recur- 
rently assert itself — of his taking re luge from tlic 
realities of their intercourse in profusely dispensing, 
a§ 9ur friend mentally phrased it, panem ei cir censes. 
Our friend continued to feel rather smothered in 
flowers, though he made in his other mom(;nts the 
almost angry inference that this wjls only because of 
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his odious ascetic suspicion of any foim of beauty. 
He periodically assured himself — for his reactions 
were sharp -that he shouldn't reach the truth of 
anything till he had at least got rid of that. 

He had known beforehand that Madame de 
Vionnet and her daughter would probably be on view, 
an intimation to that effect having constituted the 
only reference again made by Chad to his good friends 
from the south. The effect of Strether's talh about 
them with Miss Gostrey had been quite to consecrate 
his reluctance to pry ; something in the very air of 
Chad's silence— judged in the light of that talk — 
offered it to him as a reserve he could markedly match. 
It shrouded them about with he scarce knew what, a 
consideration, a distinction ; he was in presence at any 
rate- -so far as it plact'd him there — of ladies ; and 
the one thing that \v as definite for him was that they 
themselves shoxdd be, to the extent of his responsi- 
bility, in presence of a gentleman. Was it because 
they were very beautiful, very clever, or even very 
good- -was it for one of tliesc reasons that Chad was, 
so to speak, nursing his effect ? Did he wish to spring 
them, in the Woollett phrase, with a fuller force— to 
confound his critic, slight though as yet the criticism, 
with some form of merit exquisitely incalculable ? 
The most the critic had at all events asked was 
whether the persons in question w^cre Frencli ; and 
that inquiry had been but a proper comment on the 
sound of tlieir name. " Yes. That is no I '' had 
been Chad’s reply ; but he had immediately added 
that tlieir English w^as the most charming in the 
world, so that if Strether w^ore wanting an excuse 
for not getting on with them he wouldn't in tlie least 
find one. Never in fact had Strether — ^in the njpod 
into which the place had quickly launched him— 
felt, for himself, less tlie need of an excuse. Those 
he might have found would have been, at the worst, 
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all for the others, the people before him, in whose 
liberty to be as they were he wiis aware that he 
positively rejoiced. His fellow guests wore inulli- 
plpng, and tliese tilings, tlieir libcrt3% their intensity, 
their variety, their conditions at large, were in fusion 
in the admirable medium of the scene. 

The place itself was a great impression — a small 
pavilion, clear-faced and sequestered, an eft'ect of 
polished parquet, of fine wdiite panel and .spare 
sallow gilt, of decoration delicate and rani, in the 
heart of the Faubourg Saint-Germain and on the edge 
of a cluster of gardens attaclied to old noble liouses. 
Far back from streets and unsuspected by crowds, 
reached by a long passage and a quiet court, it was 
as striking to the unprepared mind, he immediately 
saw, as a treasure dug up ; giving him too, more 
than anything yet, the notti of the range of the 
immeasurable towm and sweeping away, as by a 
last brave brush, his usual landmark.s and terms. 
It w^as in the garden, a spacious cherished ri*mnant, 
out of which a dozen persons had aln ady inLss(‘d, 
that Chad's host presently met tJiem ; whikr lh(‘ 
tall bird-haunted trees, all of a twittc i- witli the 
spring and the weather, and the high jiarty-walls, 
on the other side of which grave hot eh stood oli for 
privacy, spoke of survival, transmission, a,ssocialion, 
a strong indifferent persistent order. Tlie day was 
so soft that the little party had practically adjourned 
to the open air, but the open air was in such conditions 
all a chamber of state. Strether had presently the 
s^se of a great convent, a convent of missions, 
famous for he scarce knew what, a nursery of young 
priests, of scattered shade, of straight alh^ys and 
chi{>el-bells, that spread its ma.ss in one ejuarter ; he 
badi the sense of names in the air, of ghosts at Uie win- 
dows, of signs and tokens, a whole range of expression, 
dU alK>ut him, too thick for prompt discrimination. 
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This assault of images became for a moment, in the 
address of the distinguished sculptor, almost formid- 
able : Gloriani showed him, in such perfect confidence, 
on Chad’s introduction of him, a fine worn handsome 
face, a face that was like an open letter in a foreign 
tongue. With his genius in his eyes, his manners on 
his lips, his long career behind him and his honours 
and rewards all round, the great artist, in the course of 
a single sustained look and a few words of delight at 
receiving him, affected our friend as a dazzling 
prodigy of type. Strether had seen in museums — in 
the l.uxembourg as well as, more reverently, later on, 
in the New York of the billionaires — the work of 
his hand ; knowing too that after an earlier time in 
his native; Rome he had migrcited, in mid-career, to 
Paris, where, with a personal lustre almost violent, 
he shone in a constellation : all of which was more 
than enough to crown him, for his guest, with the 
light, wath the romance, of glory. Strether, in 
contact with that element as he had never yet so 
intimately been, had the consciousness of opening to 
it, for the happy instant, all the windows of his mind, 
of letting this rather grey interior drink in lor once the 
sun of a clime not marked in his old geography. 
He was to remember again repeatedly the medal-like 
Italian face, in which every line w^as an artist’s own, 
in which time told only as tone and consecration ; 
and he w^as to recall in especial, as the penetrating 
radiance, as the communication of the illustrious 
spirit itself, the manner in which, while they stood 
briefly, in welcome and response, face to face, he 
W'as held by the sculptor’s eyes. He wasn't soon 
to forget them, was to think of tliem, all unconscious, 
unintending, preoccupied though they were, as |he 
source of the deepest intellectual sounding to which 
he had ever been exposed. He was in fact quite to 
cherish his \dsion of it, to play with it in idle hours ; 
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only speaking of it to no one and quite aware he 
couldn’t have spoken without appearing to talk 
nonsense. Was what it had told him or what it 
had asked him the greater of the mysttuies ? Was it 
the most special dare, unequalled, siij^reint', of the 
esthetic torch, lighting that wondrous w'orld for 
ever, or w^as it above all the long straight shaft sunk 
by a personal acuteness that life had seasoned to 
steel ? Nothing on earth could have* been stranger 
and no one doubtless more snr[)iis(‘d than the artist 
himself, but it was for all the world to Stretla r just 
then as if in the matter of his acce]>led duty hi' had 
positivel}^ been on trial. Tlie dec‘p luun.in e\j)i rtiuss 

in Gloriaiii’s charming smili oh the terrible life 

behind it ! — was tlashi'd u])on him as a test of his 
stuff. 

Chad meanwhile, after having I'asily named his 
comp>anion, had still more easil}' turned nwiiy and 
was already greeting other persons present. Hij was 
as easy, clever Chad, with thi'. great artist as with his 
obscure compatriot, and as easy with rvviy oni' <-lse as 
with either: this fell into its place for Strethir and 
made almost a new light, giving him, as a concatena- 
tion, something more he could enjoy. Me liked 
Gloriani, but should never see liiin again ; of tliat he 
was sufficiently sure. Chad accordingly, who was 
wonderful with both of them, was a kind of Jink for 
hopeless fancy, an implication of possibilities — oh if 
everything had been different ! Strether noted at all 
events that he was thus on terms with dJustritius 
spirits, and jUso that — yes, distinctly — he hadn't in 
the least swaggered about it. C)ui friend liacln’t 
come there only for this figure of Abel Newsome's 
son, but that presence threatened to affect the 
obltervant mind as positively ccntntl. Gloriani 
indeed, remembering something and excusing him- 
self, pursued Chad to speak to him, and Strether 
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was left musing on many things. One of them was 
the question of whether, since he had been tested, 
he had passed. Did the artist drop him from 
having made out that he wouldn't do ? He really 
felt just to-day that he might do better than usual. 
Hadn’t he done well enough, so far as that went, 
in being exactly so dazzled ? and in not having 
too, as he almost believed, wholly hidden from his 
host that he felt the latter's plummet ? Suddenly, 
across the garden, he saw little Bilham approach, 
and it was a part of the fit that was on him that 
as tlieir eyes met he guessed also his knowledge. 
If he had said to him on the instant what was upper- 
most he would have said : Have I passed ? — ^for of 
course I know one has to pass here.” Little Bilham 
would have reassured him, have told him that he 
exaggerated, and have adduced happily enough the 
argument of little Bilham’s own very presence ; 
which, in truth, he could see, was as easy a one 
as Gloriani’s own or as Chad’s. He himself would 
perhaps then after a wiiile cease to be frightened, 
would get the point of view for some of the faces — 
types tremendously alien, alien to Woollett — that he 
had already begun to take in. Who were they all, the 
dispersed groups and couples, the ladies even more 
unlike those of Woollett than the gentlemen ? — this 
was the inquiry that, when his young friend had 
greeted him, he did find himself making. 

“ Oh they’re every one — all sorts and sizes ; of 
course I mean within limits, though limits down 
perhaps rather more than limits up. There are 
always artists — ^he’s beautiful and inimitable to the 
cher confrere : and then gros bonnets of many kinds — 
ambassadors, cabinet ministers, bankers, generals, 
what do I know ? even Jews. Above all al^)^ 
some awfully nice women — and not too many ; 
sometimes an actress, an artist, a great performer — 
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but only when theyVe not monsters ; jukI in parti- 
cular the right femmes du monde. You can fancy his 
history on that side — I believe it's fabulous : they 
n€ver give him up. Yet he keeps them down : no one 
knows how he manages ; it’s too beautiful and bland. 
Never too many — and a rniglity good thing too ; just 
a perfect choice. But there are not in any way many 
bores ; it has always been so ; he has some secret. 
It's extraordinary. And you don’t find it out. He’s 
the safhe to every one. He doesn’t ask questions." 

“ Ah doesn't he ? " Strother laughed. 

Bilham met it with all his candour. " How then 
should I be here ? " 

“ Oh for what you tell me. Y'ou'ic part of the 
perfect choice." 

Well, the young man took in the scene. " It sei‘ms 
rather good to-day," 

Strether followed the direction of his eyiis. " Are 
they all, this \\n\c, femmes du mondc ? " 

Little Billiam .showed his compeKMice. " Pretty 
well." 

This was a category our friend had a feeling for ; 
a light, romantic and mysterious, on the feminine 
element, in which he enjoyed for a little watching 
it. " Are there any Poles ? " 

His companion considered. " I think 1 make out 
a ' Portuguce.' But I’ve seen Turks." 

Strether wondered, desiring justice. " They se(‘m 
— all the women — very harinoiiious," 

Oh in closer quarters they come out! ” And 
Jhen, while Strether was aware of fearing closer 
quarters, though giving himself again to tlie har- 
monies. Well," little Bilham went on, " it is at the 
worst rather good, you know. If you likt; it, you 
feel it, this way, that shows you're not in the least 
out But you always know things," he liandsornely 
added, “ immediately." 
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Stretlier liked it £ind felt it only too much ; so 
“ I say, don’t lay traps for me ! ” he rather helplessly 
murmured. 

Well/’ his companion returned, “ he’s wonder- 
fully kind to us” 

“To us Americans you mean ? ’’ 

“ Oh no — he doesn’t know ciny thing about that. 
That’s half the battle here — that you can never hear 
politics. We don’t talk them. I mean to poor 
young wretches of all sorts. And yet it’s always as 
charming as this ; it's as if, by something in the air, 
our squalor didn’t show. It puts us all back — into 
the last century.” 

“ I’m afraid,” Stndlier said, amused, “ that it 
puts me rather forward * oh ever so far ! ” 

“ Into the next ? But isn’t that only,” little Bil- 
hani asked, “because you’re really of the century 
before ? ” 

“ The century before the last ? Thank you I ” 
Strether laughed. “ If I ask you about some of the 
ladies it can’t be then that 1 may hope, as such a 
specimen of the rococo, to })leasc them.” 

“ On the contrary they adore — we all adore here — 
the rococo, and where is there a better setting for 
it than the whole thing, the pavilion and the garden, 
together ? There are lots of people with collections,” 
little Bilhain smiled as he glanced round. “ You’ll 
be secured ! ” 

It made Strether for a moment give himself again 
to contemplation. There were faces he scarce knew 
what to make of. Were they charming or were they 
only strange ? He mightn’t talk politics, yet he 
suspected a Pole or two. The upshot was the 
question at the back of his head from the moment 
his friend had joined him. “ Have Madame ’de 
Vionnet and her daughter arrived ? ” 

“ I haven’t seen them yet, but Miss Gostrey has 
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come. She's in the pavilion looking at objects. 
One can see shes a collector," little Billiani added 
without offence. 

'' Oh yes, she's a collector, and 1 knew she was 
to come. Is Madame de Vioiinet a collector ? ” 
Strether went on. 

" Rather, I believe ; almost celebrated." The 
young man met, on it, a little, his friend's eyes. " I 
happen to know — from Chad, whom I saw last 
night — that they've come back ; but only yestiu'day. 
He wasn't sure — up to tlie last. This, accordingly," 
little Bilham went on, " will bt* — if they are liere— 
their first apjx'arance after their return." 

Strether, very quickly, tuiiu'd lliese things ovc-r. 
" Chad told you last night ? To me. on our way here, 
he Sciid nothing about it." 

" But did you ask him ? " 

Strether did him the justice. " I daresay not." 

" Well," said little Bilham, " you're not a person 
to whom it's easy to tell things you don't want to 
know. Though it is easy, I admit - it's quite Ix'auti- 
ful," he benevolently added, " when you do want to." 

Strether looked at him with an indulgence that 
matched his intelligence. " Is that th(‘ fleej> ntasoning 
on which — about the>e ladies -you’ve b(*en yours(^lf 
so silent ? " 

Little Bilham considered the di'pth of his re asoning. 
" I haven't been silent. I spoke of them to you 
the other day, the day we sat together after Chad’s 
tea-party." 

Strether came round to it. " They then are the 
virtuous attachment ? " 

" I can only tell you that it's what they j)ass for. 
But isn't that enough ? What more than a vain 
appearance does the wisest of us know ? 1 commemd 

you/' the young man declared with a pleasant 
emphasis, " the vain appearance." 
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Strether looked more widely round, and what he 
saw, from face to face, deepened the effect of his 
young friend's words. “ Is it so good ? " 

“ Magnificent." 

Strether had a pause. " The husband's dead ? 

" Dear no. Alive." 

" Oh ! " said Strether. After which, as his com- 
panion laughed : " How then can it be so good ? " 

" You'll see for yourself. One does see." 

" Chad's in love with the daughter ? " 

" That's what I mean." 

Strether wondered. " Then where’s the diffi- 
culty ? " 

"Why, aren’t you and I — with our grander 
bolder ideas ? " 

" Oh mine- ! " Strether said rather strangely. 

But then as if to attenuate : " You mean they won't 
hear of Woollctt ? " 

Little Bilham smiled. " Isn't that just what you 
must sec about ? " 

It had brought them, as she caught the last words, 
into relation with Miss Barrace, whom Strether had 
already observed — as he had never before seen a 
lady at a party — moving about alone. Coming 
within sound of them she had already spoken, and 
she took again, through her long-handled glass, 
iill her amused and amusing possession. " How 
much, poor Mr. Strether, you seem to have to see 
about ! But you can't say," she gaily declared, 
“ that I don't do what I can to help you. Mr. 
Waymarsh is placed. I've left him in the house with 
Miss Gostrey." 

" The way," little Bilham exclaimed, " Mr. 
Strether gets the ladies to work for him ! He's just 
preparing to draw in another ; to pounce — don't you 
see him ? — on Madame de Vionnet." 

" Madame de Vionnet ? Oh, oh, oh ! " Miss 
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Barrace cried in a wonderful crescendo. There was 
more in it, our friend made out, than met the ear. 
Was it after iill a joke that he should be serious 
about anything ? He envied Miss Barrace at any 
rate her power of not being. She seemed, with 
little cries and protests iuid quick recognitions, 
movements like the darts of some fine high-feathered 
free-pecking bird, to stand before life as before some 
full shop-window. You could fairly hear, as she 
selected and pointed, the tap of her tortoise-shell 
against the glass. It’s certain that we do need 
seeing about ; only I’m glad it’s m)t 1 who havt* to 
do it. One does, no doubt, begin that way : then 
suddenly one finds that one has given it up. It’s too 
much, it's too difficult. You're wonclerfiil, you 
people,’' she continued to Strother. “ for not feeling 
those things — ^by which I mean impossibilities. You 
never feel them. You face them with a fortitude 
that makes it a lesson to watch you.” 

” Ah but ” — little Bilham put it witfi discourage- 
ment — ” what do we achieve .after all ? We see 
about you and report — wfien w() even go so far as 
reporting. But nothing’s done.” 

Oh you, Mr. Bilham,” she nrplied as with an 
impatient rap on the glass, ” you're not worth six- 
pence ! You conic over to conv(!rt the savages — 
for I know you verily did, I remember you — and the 
savages simply convert you/' 

” Not even ! ” the young man woidully confessed : 
“ they haven’t gone through that form. * They’ve 
simply — the cannibals ! — eaten me ; converted me 
if you like, but converted me into food. I'm ])ut 
the bleached bones of a Christian.” 

” Well then there w'e are ! C)nly ” — and Miss 
Badfhce appealed again to Stretlier — ” don’t let it 
discourage you. You'll break down soon enough, 
but you'll meanwhile have had yc>ur moments. II 
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faut en avoir. I always like to see you while you last. 
And ril tell you who will last.” 

” Waymarsh ? ” — ^he had already taken her up. 

She laughed out as at the alarm of it. ” He'll 
resist even Miss Gostrey : so grand is it not to under- 
stand. He’s wonderful.” 

” He is indeed,” Strother conceded. ” He 
wouldn’t tell me of this affair — only said he had an 
engagement ; but with such a gloom, you must let 
me insist, as if it had been an engagement to be 
hanged. Then silently and secretly he turns up 
here with you. Do you call that ‘ lasting ’ ? ” 

” Oh I hope it’s lasting ! ” ]Miss Barrace said. 
” But he only, at the best, bears with me. He 
doesn’t understand — not one little scrap. He’s 
delightful. He’s wonderful,” she repeated. 

Michelangelesque ! ” — little Bilham completed 
her meaning. ” He is a success. Moses, on the 
ceiling, brought down to the floor ; overwhelming, 
colossal, but somehow portable.” 

” Certainly, if you mean by portable,” she re- 
turned, ” looking so well in one’s carriage. He's too 
funny beside me in his corner; he looks like somebody, 
somebody foreign and famous, en exit ; so that people 
wonder — it’s very amusing — ^whom I'm taking about. 
I show him Paris, show him everything, and he never 
turns a hair. He's like the Indian chief one reads 
about, who, when he comes up to Washington to see' 
the Great Father, stands wrapt in his blanket and 
gives no sign. I might be the Great Father — from 
the way he takes everything.” She was delighted 
at this hit of her identit}'’ with that personage — ^it 
fitted so her character ; she declared it was the title 
she meant henceforth to adopt. ” And the w^ he 
sits, too, in the corner of my room, only looking at 
my visitors very hard and as if he wanted to start 
something ! They wonder what he does want to 
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Start. But he’s wonderful/’ Miss Barrace once more 
insisted. " He has never started anything yet.” 

It presented him none the less, in truth, to her 
actual friends, w'ho looked at each other in intelligence, 
with frank amusement on Bilhan/s jxirt and a shade 
of sadness on Strether’s. Strelher’s saduc'Ss, sprang 
— for the image had its grandeur —from his thinking 
how little he himself was wrapt in his I)lanket, 
how little, in marble halls, all too oblivious of 
the Great Father, he resembled a n-ally majestic 
aboriginal. But he had also another rellexion. 

You’ve all of you here so much visual se nse that 
you’ve somehow all * run ’ to it. There are nu)inonts 
when it strikes one that you haven't any oilier.” 

“ Any moral,” little Bilham (‘Xiilained, watching 
serenely, across the garden, the several jemmes dn 
monde, ” But Miss Barrace has a moral distmctirin,” 
he kindly continued ; speaking as if for vStrether’s 
benefit not less than for lier own. 

” Have you ? ” Strethcr, scarce^ knowing what he 
was about, aske.l of her almost eagerly. 

Oh not a distinction "— she was mightily amused 
at his tone — ” Mr. BilhanTs too good. Ihit 1 tlunk 
I may say a sufficiency. Yes, a sutficjeiicy. Have 
you supposed strange things of me ? ” — and she fixed 
him again, through all her untoise- shell, with the 
droll interest of it. ” You are all indeed wonderful. 
I should awfully disappiint you. I do take my stand 
on my sufficiency. But 1 know, 1 conft'ss,” she went 
on, ” strange people. I don’t know how it happens ; 
I don't do it on purpose ; it seems to be my doom — as 
if I were alw^ays one of their habits : ii’s wonderful ! 
I daresay, moreover,” she pursued with an interested 
gra'yty, ” that I do, that we all do here, run t(;o much 
to mere eye. But how can it be hclj>ed ? Wi/n* all 
looking at each other — and in the light of Pans one; 
sees what things resemble. That’s what the light of 
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Paris seems always to show. It's the fault "of the 
light of Paris — dear old light ! ” 

“ Dear old Paris ! little Bilham echoed. 

" Everything, every one shows," Miss Barrace 
went on. 

“ But for what they really are ? " Strether asked. 

"Oh I like your Boston ‘ reallys ’ ! But some- 
times — yes." 

" Dear old Paris then ! " Strether resignedly 
sighed while for a moment they looked at each other. 
Then he broke out : " Does Madame de Vionnet do 
that ? I mean really show for what she is ? " 

Her answer was prompt. " She’s charming. 
She’s perfect," 

" Then why did you a minute ago say ‘ Oh, oh, 
oh ! ' at her name ? " 

She easily remembered. " Why just because ! 

She’s wonderful." 

" Ah she too ? " — Strether had almost a groan. 

But Miss Barrace had meanwhile perceived relief. 
" Wliy not put your question straight to the person 
who can answer it best ? " 

" No," said little Bilham ; " don’t put any 
question ; wait, rather — it will be much more fun — 
to judge for yourself. He has come to take you 
to her." 



II 

On which Strellicr saw that Chad was again at hand, 
and he afterwards scarce kiu‘w, absurd as it may 
seem, what had then (juickly occurred. Tlu' moment 
concerned him, he felt, more d(‘ei)ly than Ik' could 
have explained, and he had a subsequent passage' 
of speculation as to whether, on walking of! with 
Chad, he hadn’t looked either pale or red. The only 
thing he was clear alxmt was that, luckily, nothing 
indiscreet had in fact been said, and that Chad him- 
self was more than ever, in Miss Harrace’s great si'iise, 
wonderful. It was one of tlie connexion^ -though 
really why it should be, after all, was none so ap])arcnt 
— ^in wdiich the whole change in him came out as most 
striking. Strether recalled as tliey approach(;d the 
house that he had impressed him that lir^t night as 
knowing how to enter a box. Well, he impressed 
him scarce less now as knowing how to make a 
presentation. It did something for Stretlier’s own 
quality — marked it as estimated ; so that our poor 
friend, conscious and pas.sive, really seenied to feel 
himself quite handed over and delivered ; absolutely, 
as Ite would have said, made a presen i of, given away. 
As they reached the house a young w'ornan, about 
to come forth, appeared, unaccompanied, on the 
; at the exchange with whom of a wf)rd on 
Chad’s part Strether immediately perceived thatj 
obligingly, kindly, she' was there to meet them, 
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Chad had left her in the house, but she had after- 
wards come half-way and then the next moment 
had joined them in the garden. Her air of youth, 
for Strethcr, was at first almost disconcerting, while 
his second impression was, not less sharply, a degree 
of relief at there not having just been, with the 
others, any freedom used about her. It was upon 
him at a touch that she was no subject for that, and 
meanwhile, on Chad’s introducing him, she had sipoken 
to him, very simply and gently, in an English clearly 
of the easiest to her, yet unlike any other he had ever 
heard. It wasn’t as if she tried ; nothing, he could 
see after they had been a few minutes together, was 
as if she tried ; but her speech, charming correct and 
odd, was like a precaution against her passing for a 
Pole. Th(‘re were precautions, he seemed indeed to 
see, only when there were really dangers. 

Later on he was to feel many more of them, but 
by that time he was to feel other things besides. She 
was dressed in black, but in black that struck him as 
light and transparent ; she was exceedingly fair, and, 
though she was as markedly slim, her face had a 
roundness, with eyes far apart and a little strange. 
Her smile was natural and dim ; her hat not extrava- 
gant ; he had only perhaps a sense of the clink, 
beneath her fine black sleeves, of more gold bracelets 
and bangles than he had ever seen a lady wear. 
Chad was excellently free and light about their 
encounter ; it was one of the occasions on which 
Strether most wished he himself might have arrived 
at such ease and such humour : “ Here you are then, 
face to face at last ; you’re made for each other — 
vojis allez voir] and I bless your union.” It was 
indeed, after he had gone off, as if he had been partly 
serious too. This latter motion had been determined 
by an inquiry from him about ” Jeanne ” ; to which 
her mother had replied that she was probably still 
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in the house with Miss Gostrey, to whom slie liad 
lately committed her. Ah but you know," the 
young man had rejoined, “ he must see her " ; with 
which, while Strether pricked up his ears, he had 
started as if to bring her, leaving tlic otlier objects 
of his interest together. Strether woiuh'red to hnd 
Miss Gostrey already involved, feeling that h(‘ missed 
a link ; but feeling also, with small clelay, liow much 
he shoyld like to talk with her of Madame de Vionnc^t 
on this basis of evidence. 

The evidence as yet in tnith was meagrti ; which, 
for that matter, was perhaps a liltU^ why his expecta- 
tion had had a drop, d here was somehow not (|uite 
a wealth in her; and a wealtli was all that, m his 
simplicity, he had delmitely prehgured. Still, it was 
too much to be sun* already that there was but a 
poverty. They moved away from th(‘ house, and, 
with eyes on a bench at some distance, he projiosed 
that they should sit down. " Tve heard a great di^al 
about you," she said as they went ; but he had an 
answer to it that made her sto]) short. " Well, 
about you, Madame de Viiuinel, I've heard, I’m 
bound to say, almost nothing tliose stnu.k him 
as the only W(u*ds he himself could niter with any 
lucidity ; conscious as he was, and as with more 
reason, of the determination to be in resjx ct to the 
rest of his business perfectly plain and go ]>fa*le(:lly 
straight. It hadn't at any rate been in the least his 
idea to spy on Chad’s pro])er freedom. It was 
possibl3^ however, at this very instant and* under the 
impression of Madame de V''ionnet's pause, that 
going straight began to announce it. elf as a matter 
for care. She had only after all to smile at him t.vcr 
so gently in order to make liim ask himsidf if he 
weren’t already going crooked. It might going 
crooked to find it of a sudden just only clear that she 
intended very definitely’ to be what Jie would have 
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called nice to him. This was what passed between 
them while, for another instant, they stood still ; 
he couldn't at least remember afterwards what else 
it might have been. The thing indeed really un- 
mistakable was its rolling over him as a wave 
that he had been, in conditions incalculable and 
unimaginable, a subject of discussion. He had been, 
on some ground that concerned her, answered for ; 
which gave her an advantage he should never be 
able to match. 

“ Hasn’t Miss Gostrey,” she asked, “ said a good 
word for me ? ” 

What had struck him first was the way he was 
bracketed w^lli that lady ; and he wondered what 
account Chad wtjuld have given of their acquaint- 
ance. Something not as yet traceable, at all events, 
had obviously hapi)eiied. '' I didn’t even know' of 
her knowing you." 

" Well, now she’ll tell you all. I’m so glad you're 
in relation with her." 

This was one of the tilings — the "all" Miss 
Gostrey would now tell him — that, with every 
deference to present preoccupation, was uppermost 
for Strether after they had taken their scat. One 
of the others w^as, at the end of five minutes, that she 
— oh incontestably, yes — differed less ; differed, tliat 
is, scarcely at all — ^well, superficially speeiking, from 
Mrs. Newsome or even from Mrs. Pocock. She was 
ever so much younger than the one and not so young 
as the other ; but w^hat was there in her, if anything, 
that would have made it impossible he should meet 
her at Woollett ? And wherein was her talk during 
tlieir moments on the bench togetlier not the same 
as w'ould have been found adequate for a Woollett 
garden-party ? — unless perhaps truly in not being 
quite so bright. She obsei'V'ed to him tliat Mr. 
Newsome had, to her knowledge, taken extraordinary 
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pleasure in his visit ; but there was no good lady at 
Woollett wlio wouldn’t have been at least up to tliat. 
Was there in Chad, by chance, after all, deep down, 
a principle of aboriginal loyalty that hatl made liiin, 
for sentimentiil ends, attach himself to eltmuMits, 
happily encountered, that would remind him most 
of the old air and tlic old soil ? Wliy accordingly be 

in a flutter — StndlK'r could even put it that way 

about this unfamiliar jflienomenon of the femme dn 
monde? On these terms Mrs. Newsome liersi‘lf was 
as much of one. Little Bilham vcTily ha^l tcstilied 
that they came out, the ladies of the ty])e, in ('lose 
quarters ; but it was just in tlu‘se quarters- ncjw 
comparatively close that he lelt Madame* de 
Vionnet’s common humanity. vSlie did come out, 
and certainly to his relief, but she came out as the 
usual thing. 1'hc‘re might be motives IxLind, but 
so could there often be even at Woollett. The only 
thing was that if she showed liini sIk; wislied to like* 
him — as the motives b(*hind might conceivably 
prompt — it would possibly havi* ])een monj thrilling 
for him that she should liavi* shown as more vividly 
alien. Ah she was neither Tuik nor Toh* ! which 
would be indeed flat once* more lor Mrs. Newsome 
and Mrs. PoecKk. A lady and two genth.men J)ad 
meanwhile, howevc’r, eipproached their bench, and 
this accident stayed for the time furtlicr developments. 

They presently addressed his companion, the 
brilliant strangers ; she rose to speak to them, and 
Strether noted iiow' the escorted lady, tlnjhgh mature 
and by no means beautiful, bad moiv' of tint bold liigh 
look, the range of expensive refcTence, that he had, 
as might have been said, made his j^lans for. Madame 
dj Vionnet greetc*d her as ’’ Duchesse ” and was 
greeted in tuni, while talk started in hVench, a.s " Ma 
toute-bellc ” ; little facts that had their due, their 
vivid interest for Strether. Madame de Vionnet 
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didn't, none the less, introduce him — a note he was 
conscious of as false to the Woollett scale and the 
Woollett humanity ; though it didn't prevent the 
Duchess, who struck him as confident and free, very 
much wliat he had obscurely supposed duchesses, 
from looking at him as straight and as hard — for it 
was hard — as if she would have liked, all the same, to 
know him. “ Oh yes, my dear, it's all right, it's me ; 
and who are you, with your interesting wrinkles and 
your most effective (is it the handsomest, is it the 
ugliest ?) of noses ? " — some such loose handful of 
bright flowers s1k‘ seemed, fragrantly enough, to 
fling at him. Stretlier almost wondered — at such 
a pace was he going — if some divination of the in- 
fluence of either parly were what determined Madame 
de Vionnet's abstention. One of the gentlemen^ in 
any case, succeeded in placing himself in close relation 
with our friend’s companion ; a gentleman rather 
stout and importantly short, in a hat with a wonderful 
wide curl to its brim and a frock coat buttoned with an 
effect of superlative decision. His French had quickly 
turned to equal English, and it occurred to Strother 
that he might well be one of the ambassadors. His 
design was evidently to assert a claim to Madame de 
Vionnet's undmded countenance, and he made it 
good in the course of a minute — led her away with 
a trick of three words ; a trick played with a social 
art of which Strether, looking after them as the four, 
whose backs were now all turned, moved off, felt 
himself no master. 

He sank again upon his bench and, while his eyes 
followed the party, reflected, as he had done before, 
on Chad’s s>trange communities. He sat there alone 
for five minutes, with plenty to think of ; above ^ 
with his sense of having suddenly been dropped by a 
channing woman overlaid now by other impressions 
and in fact quite cleared and indifferent. He hadn't 
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yet had so quiet a surrender ; he didn't in the least 
care if nobody spoke to liiin more. He might have 
been, by his attitude, in for something of a march so 
broad that the want of ceremony with which he had 
just been used could fall into its place as but a minor 
incident of the procession. Besides, there would b(‘ 
incidents enougli, as lie felt when this term of con- 
templation was closed by the reappc^arance of little 
Bilham, who stoo<l befon* him a monu'ut with a 
suggestive “ Well ? "in which he saw himself retlectecl 
as disorganised, as possibly lloored. fie replied with 
a “ Well ! ’’ intended to show that he wasn’t floored 
in the least. No indi id ; hi' gave it out, as the young 
man sat liown beside him, that if, at the w'orst, lie 
had been ova rtiirned at all, he had been overturned 
into the upper air, tlie sublimer eh^ment with wliicli 
he had an affinity and in wliicli 1 k‘ might be trusted 
a while to float. It wasn’t a descint to earth to 
say after an instant ami in sustamed response to 
the reference ; " You’re quite sure Ihm* husband's 
living ? ” 

Oh dear, v(‘s.” 

" Ah then - - ! " 

Ah then what ? " 

StrcthcT had after all to think. " Wi ll, I'm 
sorry for them.’' But it didn't ff)r the. moment 
matter more than that. He assured his young friend 
he w^as quite content. They w'oiildn't stir ; were all 
right as they w'ere. H<* didn't want b; be* inlrodma'd ; 
had been introduced idready about as far as be could 
go. He had seen, moreover, an imrm‘nsily ; liked 
Gloriani, who, as Miss Barrace kept saying, was 
W'onderful ; had made out, he was sun-, tlu; lialf-dozen 
otlicr men who were distinguished, the artists, the 
cWtics and oh the great dramatist” him it was easy 
to spot; but wanted- mo, thanks, really - to talk 
with none of them ; having nothing at all to say and 
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finding it would do beautifully as it was ; do beauti- 
fully because what it was — well, Wcis just simpl}^ too 
late. And when after this little Bilham, submissive 
and responsive, but with an eye to the consolation 
nearest, easily threw off some “ Better, late tlian 
never! '" all he got in return for it was a sharp 
“ Better early than late ! This note indeed the 
next thing overflovve'd for Strother into a quiet stream 
of demonstration that as soon as he had let himself 
go he felt as the real relief. It had consciously 
gathered to a head, but the reservoir had filled sooner 
than he kn(iw, and Jiis companion's touch was to make 
the waters spread. There were some things that had 
to come in time if they were to come at all. If they 
didn't come in time they were lost for ever. It was 
the gen(‘ral sense of them that had overwhelmed him 
with its long slow rush. 

“ It’s not too late for you, on any side, and you 
don’t strike me as in danger of missing tlie train ; 
besides which people can be in general pretty well 
trusted, of course — with the clock of their freedom 
ticking as loud as it seems to do here — to keep an eye 
on the fleeting hour. All the same don’t forget that 
you’re young — blessedly young ; be glad of it on the 
contrary and live up to it. Live all you can ; it’s a 
mistake not to. It doesn't so much matter what you 
do in particular, so long as you have your life. If 
you haven’t had that what have you had ? This 
place and these impressions — mild as you may find 
them to wind a man up so ; all my impressions of 
Chad and of people I've seen at his place — well, have 
had their abundant message for me, have just dropped 
that into my mind. I see it now. I haven't done so 
enough before — and now I'm old ; too old at any rate 
for what I see. Oh. 1 do see, at least ; and more than 
you’d believe or I can express. It’s too late. And 
it’s as if the train had fairly waited at the station for 
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me without my having had the gumption to know it 
was •there. Now I hear its faint receding whistle 
miles and miles down the line. What one Jost's one 
loses; make no mistake about tJial. Th(‘ affair-- 
I mean tlie affair of life coiildirt, no (loul)t, have 
been different for me ; for it’s al the best a tin mould, 
either - fluted and embossed, with ornamental ex- 
crescences, or else smooth and dn-adfully plain, into 
which^ a helpless j<dly. one’s consciousness is pour(*tl 
— so that one ' takes ' the hum, as the great cook says, 
and is more or less compactly held by it : one lives in 
fine as one can. Still, has the illusion of frei-dom ; 
therefore don't be, lik(^ im*, without the memory of 
that illusion. I was either, at the right time, too 
stupid or too intelligent to liavt^ it ; I don't (]uite know 
which. Of course at present I’m a cas(‘ of reaction 
again.st the mistake ; and tlie voice of reaedion should, 
no doubt, always be taken with an allowamu*. But 
tliat doesn't affect the point that the right time is 
now^ yours. The riglit time is any time that one is 
still so lucky rs to have. \’'ouVe ph iity ; th.at's the* 
great thing ; you're, as 1 say, damn you, so hap])ily 
and hatefully young. Don't at any rate miss things out 
of stupidity. Of course 1 don't take you for a fool, 
or 1 shouldn’t be addressing you thus awfully. Do 
what .you like so long as you don't rnak(‘ my mistake. 
For it was a mistake. Live ! " . . . Slowly and 
sociably, with full pauses and straigiit dashes, Strether 
had so delivcTed himself ; holding little Bilharn from 
step to step deeply and gravely attentive.* The end 
of all w’as that the young man had tnniefl quite 
solemn, and that this w^as a contradiction of the 
innocent gaiety the speaker had wished to promote. 
He. watched for a moment the conseqiuaice of his 
wdfcds, and then, laying a hand on his listcmc^r’s knee 
and as if to end with the propcT joke : “ And now 
for the eye I shall keep on you ! " 
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Oh but I don't know that I want to be, at your 
age, too different from you ! " 

Ah prepare while you’re about it," said Strother, 
" to be more amusing." 

little Bilham continued to think, but at last had 
a smile. " Well, you are amusing- — to w." 

" Impayahle, as you say, no doubt. But what am 
I to myself ? " Strether had risen with this, giving his 
attention now to an encounter that, in the middle of 
the garden, was in tlie act of taking place between 
their host and the lady at whose side Madame de 
Vionnet had (juitted him. This lady, w^ho appeared 
within a few' minutes to have left her fric'uds, awaited 
(doriani’s eager appn^ach w'ith words on lu'r lips that 
Strether couldn't catch, but of which her interesting 
witty face s(‘emed to give him the eclio. He was 
sure she was prompt and tine, but also that slie had 
met her match, and he liked- in the light of what he 
was quite sure W’as the I)uclu‘ss’s latent insolence — 
the good humour with which the gn^at artist asserted 
equal n'sources. Were they, this pair, of the " great 
world " ? — and was he liiniself, for the moment and 
thus related to them by his observation, m it ? Then 
there was something in the great world covertly 
tigerish, which came to him across th(‘ lawm and in 
the charming air as a waft from the jungle. Yet it 
made him admire most of the two, made him envy, 
the glossy male tiger, magnificently marked. These 
absurdities of the stirrtxl sense, fruits of suggestion 
ripening on the instant, were all reflected in his next 
W'Ords to little Bilham. " I know^-df we talk of that 
— whom / sliould enjoy being like ! " 

Little Bilham followed his eyes ; but then as with 
a shade of know ing surprise : " (xloriani ? " 

Our friend had in fact already hesitated, thotlgh 
not on tlie hint of his companion’s doubt, in wdiich 
there w'erc depths of critical reserve. He had just 
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made out, in the now full picture, soinetIiiiii( and 
sonli'body else ; anotlier impression had been super- 
imposed. A youiig ^iii in a white dress and a softly 
plumed white hat luul sucldtaily eome into view, and 
what was presently (lear was that lu'r course was 
toward them. What was clean-i still uas that the 
handsome young man at her si(h‘ was ( liad Newsonn*, 
and what was clearest of all was that sli(‘ was tlunefore 
Mademoiselle (l(‘ Vionnet, that nIu' was nnmistak- 
ably pretty — briglit gentle shy ha})])y won<lerfiil -and 
that Chad now, witli a eoiisummati' eahailaticuj of 
effect, was abcjnt to ])n‘sent her to liis old friiaid’s 
vision. What was (‘l(‘aTe-.t of all indtM'd was somc'- 
thing tnueh more than this, something at the single 
strok(' of which -and wasn't it simply jn\taj>osiiion ? 
— all vagueness vanish<*d. Jt was (ht‘ ('h(‘k ol a 
si>ring — ho saw lh(‘ truth. Ife Inul by this (ir)ie also 
met Chad's look : tlieiv was mor(‘ of it in that ; and 
the truth, accordiFigly, so far as Hilhain s iiicpiiry was 
concenu‘d, liad thrust in the answ^u’. '* Oh ('liad ! 
— it was tliat rare yoiitli lu' should iiavi* (njoyed 
being “ like." 1 'Jie \'irtnons att.'U'lniKMit would In* 
all there before* Jiim ; fh(' vnrluons atta« hnn'iif w^»)iild 
be in the very act of api)eal lor his l)h->sing ; Jeaime 
de Vionnet, this ('hanning enatun*, would be - 
exquisitel3^ inl(‘risely now -the ol>ji ri ol it. (')iad 
brought }u*r straight ii]) to him, and t'had wsis, oli 
yes, at this moment — for the glory Wool I< it eu' 
whatever — better slill even than (jloriani. He jiad 
plucked this blossom ; he had la pt it eiver-niglit in 
water; and at last as he held it nj> t(> wonder Ju* did 
enjoy his effect. That was wdiy Sto-ther had felt 
at first the breath of calculation — and w^hy, mon'over, 
as he now knew', his look at tlie girl would be, for the 
yofing man, a sign of the latt(.*r's succ(\^s. What 
young man had ever paraded about that way, 
without a reason, a maiden in her flower ? And 
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there was nothing in his reason at present obscure. 
Her type sufficiently told of it — they wouldn’t, 
they couldn’t, want her to go to Woollett. Poor 
Woollett, and what it might miss ! — though brave 
Chad indeed too, and what it might gain ! Brave 
Chad, however, had just excellently spoken. “This 
is a good little friend of mine who knows all about 
you and has, mori'over, a message for you. And this, 
my dear ’’ — ^lie harl turned to the child herself“"“ is 
the best man in the world, who has it in his power 
to do a great deal for us and whom f want you to 
like and rc'vere as nearly as possible as much as 
I do.’’ 

Slui stood there quite ]>ink, a little friglitened, pret- 
tier and prettier and not a bit like her mother. There 
was in this last particular no resemblance but that 
of youth to ycnitli ; and here was in fact suddenly 
St ret her ’s sharpest impression. It went wondering, 
dazed, embarrassed, back to the woman he had just 
been talking with ; it was a revelation in the light of 
which he already saw she would become more inter- 
esting. vSo slim and fresh and fair, she had yet put 
forth this perb'ctioii ; so that for really believing it of 
her, for seeing her to any such developed degree as a 
mother, comparison would be urgent. Well, what 
was it now but fairly thrust ujx)n him ? “ Mamma 

wishes me to tell you before we go,’’ the girl said, 
“ that she hopes very much you’ll come to see us very 
soon. She has something important to say to you.” 

“ She quite reproaches herself,” Chad helpfully 
explained : “ you were interesting her so much when 
she accidentally suffered you to be interrupted.” 

“ Ah don’t mention it 1 ” Strether murmured, look- 
ing kindly from one to the other and wondering at 
many things. 

“ And I’m to ask you for myself,” Jeanne con- 
tinued with her hands clasped together as if in some 
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small leanil prayer — “ Tin to ;Lsk you for myself if 
you V'oii't ix>silively come.” 

“ Leave it to me, dear— I’Jl Like care of it ! ” Chad 
genially declared in answer to this, wliiJt' St i el her 
himself almost held Iiis briMth. What was in the girl 
was indeed too soft, too unknown for direct de.iling ; 
so that one could only g.i/.e at it as at a picture, (juite 
staying one's own hand Hut with Chad he was now 
on grojind— Chad he could meet ; so ])liM-^.inl a con- 
lidence* in that and in <\ cry tiling did tiu! young man 
freely exhale. J'hen^ was tlu^ whole of a story in his 
tone to his companion, and lh‘ s])oke indeed .is ii 
already of the family. It made Strether guess the 
nuu'c qui( kly wliat it might be about wliich Madame 
de Vionnet w.is so urgrnt. Il.iving s(M‘n him then she 
had found him easy ; she wished t(^ h.iva* it out with 
him th.it some way for the young })i‘oj)le must b(‘ 
discovered, some way th.it would not impose .is ;i 
condition tin; 1 ransplaiil.ition of ln‘r daughter. lie 
alre.ady saw himself (lis('ussing with this lady tin* 
attractions (d Woollett as a n'sideiu'r fort'had's ( om- 
panioii. Was that youth going now to trust her with 
the? atfair -so that it w'ould be after all w'ilh one of bis 
” lady-friends " that his mother’s missi»>n.irv should 
be condemned to deal It was (jiiile .as if for an 
inst.ant the two men looked at (Mch other on this 
question. But there was no mist.iking at last ( luid's 
pride in the display of such a connexion. 'I'lns was 
what had made him so carrv himself while, three 
minutes before, be was bringing it into vu.*w ; what 
had caused his friend, first eatcliing ‘ ight of him, 
to be so stnick with his air. It was, in a word, just 
when he thus finally felt Chad putting things straight 
off on him that he envied him. as lie had mentioned 
to little Bilharn, most. The whole exhibition, how- 
ever, was but a matter of three or four minutes, .and 
the author of it had soon explained that, as Madame 
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de Vionnet was immediately going “ on,” this could be 
for Jeanne but a snatch. They would all meet 'again 
soon, and Strether was meanwhile to stay and amuse 
himself — ” Til pick you up again in plenty of time.” 
He look tlu; girl off as he had brought her, and Strether, 
with the faint sweet foreignness of her ” Au revoir, 
monsieur ! ” in his ears as a note almost unprece- 
dented, watched them recede side by side and felt 
how, once more, her companion's relation to her got an 
accent from it. They disappeared among the others 
and apparently into the house ; whereupon our 
friend turned round to give out to little Billiam the 
conviction of which he was full. But there was no 
little Bilham any more ; little Bilham had within the 
few momc'iits, for reasons of his own, proceeded 
further : a circumstance by which, in its order, 
Strether was also sensibly affected. 
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Chad was not in fact on tliis oroasion to kc^ep liis 
promise of cennin^ back ; but Mi^^s (ioslrey had soon 
prescmled In rs('lf with an explanation of his failure. 
There had been reasons at the last for his K^)ing off 
with CCS tiames ; and he had asked her with much 
instance to conn^ out and take charge of lhi‘ir frit'ixl. 
She did so, Strc'tln r felt as she took Iht place beside 
him, in a manner lliat left nothijig to desin*. He had 
drop}U'd back on Ins bench, aloiu' ag.iiii foi a time, 
and the more conscious for little Hilham’s defection 
of his unexj)ressed thought ; in respi^ct to which, how- 
ever, (his next (’onverser was a still more ('ai)acious 
vcissel. " It's the child ! " Ik^ had c‘\('lainied to her 
almost as soon as shc' apjH-ared ; and though lier direct 
response was ha* ^ome turn* d(‘layt:d lie could fc'cl in 
her mcxanwhile the working of this tiuth. It might 
have been >nnply, as she waited, that they were now 
in juesenee altogethe r of truth spreading like a flood 
and not for the rnomeal to be oiferc'd li(‘r in the incTCi 
cupful ; inasmuch as who should ccs Uunics prove to be 
but persons about whom — oixa* thus fa< « to lace with 
them — she found she might from tlnr lirst have told 
him almost everything ! Tliis would have freely 
coiye had he taken the simj^le })recauticjn of giving her 
their name. There could be no Ixdter example — and 
she appeared to note it with high amusement— than the 
way, making things out already so much for himself, 
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he was at last throwing precautions to the winds. 
TJiey were neither more nor less, she and the child's 
mother, than old school-friends — friends who had 
scarcely met for years but whom this unlooked-for 
chance had brought together with a rush. It was a 
relief, Miss Gostrey hinted, to feel herself no longer 
groping ; she was unaccustomed to grope and as a 
general thing, he might well have seen, made straight 
enough for her clue. With the one she had now picked 
up in her hands tliere need be at least no waste of 
wonder. She's coming to sec me — that's for you/* 
Strethcr's counsellor continued ; " but I don't require 
it to know where I am." 

The waste of wonder might be proscribed ; but 
Strellier, characteristically, was even by this time in 
the immensity of space. By which you mean that 
you know where she is ? " 

She just hesitated. " J mean that if she comes to 
see me I shall — now that I've pulled myself round a 
hit after the sliock — not be at home." 

Stretlier hung poised. " You call it — your recogni- 
tion — a slioek ? " 

She ga^'c one of her rare flickers of impatience. 

It was a surprise, an emotion. Don't be so literal. 
1 wasli my hands of her." 

Poor Strother’s face lengthened. " She's impos- 
sible ? " 

" She's even more charming than I remembered her. ' ’ 

" Then what's the matter ? " 

She had to think how to put it. " Well, Vm impos- 
sible. It's impossible. Everything’s impossible." 

He looked at tier an instant. " I .see where you're 
coming out. Everything's possible." Their eyes had 
on it in fact an exchange of some duration ; after 
which he pursued : " Isn't it that beautiful child ? " 
Then as she still said nothing : " Why don't you 

mean to receive her ? " 
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Her answer in an instant ran^; clear. Hecanse I 
wish to keep out of the business.” 

It provoked in him a W(Mk wail. ” You’re goin^’ 
to abandon me ncm> ? ” 

” No, I’m only going to abandon her. She’ll want 
me to help her wdth yon. And 1 wim’t.” 

'' You’ll only help me with her ? Well llien ! ” 

Most of the persons previously gathered had, in the 
interoftt of tea, passed into the house, and they liad the 
gardens mainly to themselves. Tlie sh.ulows were 
long, the last call of tlie birds, who had made a home 
of th(‘ir own in the noble int(‘rs])ae(al (piarler, sounded 
from the high trees in the other garde ns as wi*ll. those 
of the old convent and of the old hatch ; it was as if 
oiir friends liad waited for tin* full ( harm to conn* out. 
Stndher's iinj)ressions won* still pn sent ; it was as if 
something had haj)p(Mied that ” nailed ” tlnnn, made 
them more inltaise ; but In* was to ,isk hims(‘lf soon 
afterwards, that (*VTning, what really htul liri])]>(‘ned - 
conscious as In* ('ould after all n'lnain that for a 
gentleman taken, and tak(*n the lirst tinn*, into tin* 
” great world," the world of ambassadors and din'h- 
esses, the items inad<' a meagre total. It was nolliing 
new to him, however, as we know, that a man might 
havt^ — at all events such a man as he an amount 
of experi(*nce out of any proj)ortion to his adventures ; 
so that, thougli it was doubtless no great adventure 
to sit on there with Miss Goslrey and ln*ar about 
Madame dc Vioiiind, the hour, tlie ])ivtnre, the 
immediate, the re('t*nt, tlie })ossible — as well a^ tin* 
communication itself, not a rote* of wliirh faihjd to 
reverberate — only gave the monnmts more of tin* 
taste of history. 

#lt was history, to begin with, that Jeanne's mother 
had been threc-and-twenty years before, at Geneva, 
schoolmate and gocxl girl-friend to Maria Gostrey, 
who had, moreover, enjoyed since then, though 
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interruptedly and above all with a long recent drop, 
other glimpses of her. Twenty-three years put tliem 
both on, no doubt ; und Madame de Vionnet — though 
she had married straight after school — couldn't be 
to-day an hour less than thirty-eight. This made her 
ten years older than Chad — though ten years, also, if 
Strethcr liked, older than she looked ; the least, at 
any rate, that a prospective motlier-in-law could be 
expected to do with. She would be of all mothers-in- 
law the most charming ; unless indeed, through some 
perversity as yet insiipposable, she should utterly 
belie herself in that relation. There was none surely 
in which, as Maria remembered her, she mustn’t be 
charming ; and this frankly in s])ite of the stigma of 
failure' in the tie wliere failure always most showed. 
It was no test there — wlnm indeed i^as it a test 
there ? — for Monsieur de Vionnt't had been a brute. 
She had lived for years apart from him — which was 
of course always a horrid position ; but Miss Gostrey’s 
imiiression of the matter had been that she could 
scarce have made a better thing of it had she done it 
on })urpose to show she w^as amiable. She was so 
amiable I hat nobody had had a w^ord to say ; which 
was luckily not the case for her husband. He w^as so 
impossible that vshe had the advantage of all her 
merits. 

It w^as still history for Strother tliat the Comte 
de Vionnet — it being also history that the lady in 
question was a Countess — should now, under Miss 
Gostrey’s sliarp touch, ri.se bcfoie him as a high dis- 
tinguished polished impertimmt reprobate, the jjroduct 
of a mysterious order ; it w^as history, further, that the 
charming girl so freely sketched by his companion 
should have been married out of hand by a mother, 
another figure of striking outline, full of dark personal 
motive ; it was perhaps history most of all that this 
company w^as, as a matter of course, governed by such 
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considerations as put divorce out of the question. 
“ Ces gms-li\ don’t divorce, 3^011 know, any more than 
they emigrate or abjure — they think it iin])ious and 
vulgar ” ; a fact in tlie light of which the)- seemed but 
the more richly special. It was all special ; it was 
all, for Strether's imagination, more or less rich. The 
girl at the Genevese scliool, an isolati-d interesting 
attaching creatun^, then both sensitive and violent, 
audaci(rtis but always forgivtai, was tlu' daughter of 
a French father and an English mother who, earl}^ hdt 
a widow, had marritHl again -tried afnsli with a 
foreigner; in her caretT with whom shi^ had a]>]>ar- 
ently^ given her child no example of comfort . All these 
people — the peo])le of the English mother’s side — 
had been of condition more or h‘ss (‘miiumt ; yet with 
oddities and disjxirities tliat had often since* made 
Maria, thinking tluan over, wonder what tlu*^^ really 
quite rhynu'd to. It was in any cas(‘ her belief that the 
mother, interc'sted and ])rone to advcaitun*, had bei'U 
without conscieiu'c, had only thought of ridding luT- 
solf most quickby' of a ])os'^lbk‘, an actual enc umbraiiee. 
The father, by her impression, a I'Teiu hinan with a 
name one knew, had beiui a different mattiT, leaving 
his child, she clearly ie<. ailed, a memory all fondiH-ss,as 
well as an assured liltli’ fortune whi('h was nnluekily 
to make her more or K*ss of a ])rey later on. SIk; 
had been in })a.rticular, at scIkjoI, dazzlingly, though 
quite bookles.sly, clever ; as ])olyglot as a litlh^ j(‘wess 
(which she wasn’t, oh no !) and chatti^ring h'n^neh, 
English, (hTman, Italian, anything one would, m a 
way that made a clean sweep, if not of ])riz< s aiul 
parchments, at least of every “])art,” wlndher 
memorised or improvised, in the curtaiiu‘d cosliiim-d 
sch^^ol repertor)', and in esfM?cial of all myste ries of 
race and vagueness of reference, all swagg(‘r about 
“ home,” among their variegated mates. 

It would doubtless be difficult to-day, as lietween 
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French and English, to name her and place her ; she 
would certainly show, on knowledge. Miss Gostrey 
felt, as one of those convenient types who don’t keep 
you explaining — ^ininds with doors as numerous as 
the many-tongucd cluster of confessionals at Saint 
Peter’s. You might confess to her with confidence in 

Roumelian, and evam Roumelian sins. Therefore ! 

But Strether’s narrator c(jvercd her implication with 
a laugh ; a laugh by which his betrayal of a sense of 
the lurid in Ihe ])icture was also perhaps sufficiently 
])rotected. He had a moment of wondering, while his 
friend went on, what sins might be especially Roii- 
rnelian. Slie went on at all events to the mention of 
her having met tlu! young thing — again by some 
Swiss lake -in her fir>t married state, which had 
apjK'ared for tlu* few intermediate years not at least 
violently disturbed. She had been lovely at that 
moment, delightful to her, full of responsive emotion, 
of amused recognitions and amusing reminders ; and 
then, once more, much later, after a long interval, 
equally but differently charming — touching and 
rathc‘r mystifying for the five minutes of an encounter 
at a railway-station cn province, during which it had 
come out that Ikt life was all changed. Miss Gostrey 
had understood enough to S(‘e, essentially, what had 
happened, and yet had beautifully dreamed that she 
was lierself faiiltle^^s. There wa're doubtless depths in 
lier, but she. was all right ; Strether WT)uld see if she 
wasn’t. vSlu; w^as another person, however — that had 
been promptly marked — fnun the small child of 
nature at the Geneva school; a little person quite made 
over (as foreign w'omen xchre, compared with Ameri- 
can) by marriage. Pier situation too had evidently 
cleared itself up ; there would have been — all ^hat 
was possible — a judicial separation. She had settled 
in Paris, brought up her daughter, steered her boat. 
It w^as no very pleasant boat — especially there — ^to 
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be in ; but Mario do Vionnet would have headed 
straight. She would have friends, certainly — and 
very good ones. There she was at all events — and it 
was veiy^ interesting. Her knowing Mr. Chad didn’t 
in the least prove slie hadn’t frii'iids ; wliat it j)roved 
was what good ones Ju' had. 1 saw that,” said Miss 
Gostrey, ” that night at the Fran(;ais ; it came out for 
me in thre(‘ minutes. I saw s(»m('body like 

htT. And so/’ du‘ immediately a(l<l(‘d, " did yon.” 

” Oh no — not anybody likt* hi‘r ! ” Slrethia' laiiglK'd. 
“ But you m('an/’ h<' as ])romj)tly went on, ” that six* 
has had siicli an inflik-nct* on him ? ” 

Miss (io^tn-y was on her f(‘el ; it was time for 
them to go. ” She has l)r(iiight him uj) for laa 
daughter.” 

'Fheir eyis, as sr) often, in candid nmfiii'nro, 
through their setth-d glasM‘s, met ovia* it long ; after 
which Slretlier's ag<Lin took in the whole ]>]a( e. 'I'lu^y 
were quite alone iheri‘ now. *' Mustn't she rathm* 
in the time tlu n - have rushed it ? ” 

” Ah slu; wem’t of c'onrse ha\'e lost an hour. Ihit 
that’s just tile good mother the go(;d h'reiK h one. 
You must lenunilx r that of liei that as a moth(‘r 
she's French, and that for tluin thei'e’s a special 
provideiHi*. It preuscly, liovve\'er that she mayn’t 
have been aide to begin as far bat k as ^he'd liavi* 
liked ” inakt's her grateful for aid. ’’ 

StretlkU’ took this in as they slowly moved to the 
house on their way out. ” She (ounts on in<‘ then to 
put thi; thing thKjiigh ? ” 

” Yes — .she counts on )'ou. Oh and first of all of 
course,” Miss (hjstiey added, ” on lier well, con- 
vincing you.” 

Ah,” her friend returned, ” she caught Cliad 
young ! ” 

” Yes, but there arc women who are for all your 
' times of life.' They’re the most wonderful sort.” 
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She had laughed the words out, but they brought 
her companion, the next thing, to a stand. '' Is what 
you mean that shedl try to make a fool of me ? ” 

“ Well, Fm wondering what she will — ^with an 
opportunity — ^make . ’ ’ 

“ What do you call,*' Strether asked, “ an oppor- 
tunity ? My going to see her ? " 

“ Ah you must go to see her ’* — Miss Gostrey was 
a trifle evasive. You can’t not do that. ^You’d 
have gone to see the other woman. I mean if there 
had been one — a diflerent sort. IFs what you came 
out for.” 

It might be ; but Strether distinguished, “ I 
didn’t come out to sec this sort.” 

She had a wonderful look at him n{)W. ” Are you 

disappointed she isn’t worse ? ” 

He for a moment entertained the question, then 
found for it the frankest of answers. ” Yes. If she 
were wor.sci she’d be better for our piiiq^osc. It would 
be simpler.” 

” Perhaps,” she admitted. ” But won’t this be 
pleasanter ? ” 

” Ah you know,” he promptly replied, ” I didn't 
come out — wasn’t that just what you originally 
reproached me with ? — for tlie pleasant.” 

” Precisely. Therefore I say again what I said at 
first. You must take tilings as they come. Besides,” 
Miss Gostrey added, ” I’m not afraid for myself.” 

” For yourself ? ” 

‘‘ Of your seeing her. I trust her. There’s nothing 
she’ll say about me. In fact there's nothing she caw.” 

Strether wondered — little as he had thought of 
this. Then he broke out. ” Oh you women ! ” 

There was something in it at which she flushed. 
” Yes — there we are. We’re abysses.” At last she 
smiled. ” But I risk her I ” 

He gave himself a shake. ” Well then so do I ! ” 
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But he added as they passed into the house th.it he 
wou4d sec Chad the first thing in the nioniing. 

This was the next day the more easily effected that 
the young man, as it happened, evi‘n before he was 
down, turned u]) at tiis h<d(‘l. StivtluT t(»ok liis 
coffee, by habit, in the public room ; but on his 
descending for tliis purjuist^ (diad instantly ]>n»posed 
an adjournment to what \\r (ailed greater ])riva('y. 
He had hims(‘lf as yet had nothing - they vvanihl sit 
down somewh(*r(‘ tog(^tlk‘r ; and wluai after .i h'W ste])s 
and a turn into the J>*»ul<ivard they had, lor their 
greater ])riv,acy, sat down anumg twenty others, our 
fricaid saw in liis companion’s inovi* a fear of the 
advtmt of Waymar^h. It was tlu^ first time Chad had 
to that extent giV( n this personage “away"; and 
Strether found hiniM'U wondering of what it was 
symptomatic. He madi^ out in a inomeiit that lli(‘ 
youth was in (‘arnest as he hadn’t yet seen him ; 
whicli ill its turn tlin'W a ray ]H‘rhaps a trifle startling 
on what th(‘y liad ea('h nj) to that time been treating 
as earnestness It was sntlieiently tlattering, however, 
that the real thing— if this yevrs at last the real thing 
— sliould have Ixmti determined, as a])])ear(‘d, jin*- 
cisely by an aern-tion <»f Strelher's importanet*. bor 
this was what it quickly eiiougli canir to- that 
Chad, rising with the lark, iiad niched d(>wn to 
let him know while his morning eons( iousne^s wars 
yet young that he had literally made' the .afternoon 
before a Inanendoiis impression. Madame de Vionnet 
wouldn't, couldn’t n'st till she slKuild ii.ave some 
assurance from him th.at he %vould remsent again to 
see her. The annonncemeni was m.-de, acn^ss their 
marble-topped table, while the foam of tlie hot milk 
was in their cups and its plash still in the; air, with the 
sriTile of Chad s easiest urbanity ; and this expression 
of his face caused (uir friend’s doubts to gather on the 
spot into a challenge of the lips. “ See here “ — that 
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was all; he only for the moment said again “ See 
here/' Chad met it with all his air of straight intelli- 
gence, while Strether remembered again that fancy of 
the first impression of him, the happy young Pagan, 
handsome and hard but oddly indulgent, whose 
mysterious measure he had under the street-lamp tried 
mentally to take. The young Pagan, while a long 
look passed between them, sufficiently understood. 
Strether scarce needed at last to say the rest — 
“ I want to know where I am." But he said it, 
adding before any answer something more. " Are 
you engaged to be married — ^is that your .secret ? — 
to the young lady ? " 

Chad shook his head with the slow amenity that 
was one of his ways of conveying that there was time 
for everything. " I have no secret — though I may 
have secrets ! I haven't at any rate that one. We're 
not engaged. No." 

" Then where’s the hitch ? " 

" Do you mean why 1 haven’t already started with 
you ? " Chad, beginning his coffee and buttering his 
roll, was quite ready to explain. " Nothing would 
have induced me — nothing will still induce me — not to 
try to keep you here as long as you can be made to 
stay. It's too visibly good for you." Strether hadhim- 
.sclf plenty to say about this, but it was amusing also 
to measure the march of Chad’s tone. He had never 
been more a man of the world, and it W£is always in 
his company present to our friend that one was seeing 
how in successive connexions a man of the world 
acquitted himself. Chad kept it up beautifully. 
" My idea — voyons I — is simply that you should let 
Madame de Vionnet know you, simply that you 
should consent to know her. I don’t in the least mind 
telling you that, clever and channing as she is, she's 
ever so much in my confidence. All I ask of you is to 
let her talk to you. You've asked me about what you 
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call my hitch, and so far as it goes she'll explain it to 
you.# She's herself my hitch, liang it - if you must 
really have it all out. . But in a sense,” lu' hastened in 
the most wonderful manruT to atld, " that you’ll quite? 
make out for yourself. She’s loo good a friend, c'on 
found her. Too good, I mean, for me to leave without 
— without ” It was his first hedtatiou. 

“ Without what ? ” 

” Well, without m\ arranging M>mehow oi other the 
damnable terms of my saenlice.” 

” It will be a sacrifice then “ 

” It will be the gn'atesl los-^ 1 ever siilfered 1 owe 
her so much.” 

It was beiiutiful, tlu.- \\\iy Cliad said iliest' 
things, and his j>le.a was now confess^'dly -oh rjude 
flagrantly and ])ublicJy-- intiTc'stmg Jdie moment 
really took on foi Stretli(‘r an intensity, (dnid owed 
Madame de Vionnel so mucli ? Whet did that do 
then but clear up tlu? whole mystery ? He was in 
debted for alteration-«, and slie was therc'by in a 
position to hav • simt in her ])ill foi ('\])enses iiuurnMl 
in reconstruction. What was this at bottom l)ut 
what had been to be arrivul at ? Stn tlu r sal there 
arriving at it while lie niunche<l toast and stiin^d his 
St?cond cup. fo do this witli tli»' aid ot ('bad’s 
pleasiint earnest face was also to do nion? bi'sides. 
No, never before had In? bei n so ready to take? liirn as 
he was. What was it that ha<l sudd( iily so clean d 
up? It was just everybody’s cbaractir; that is 
everybody's but — in a nusisun - - liis .Strether 

felt Jiis character receive for the instant a smutch 
froni all the wrong things he had siisjx t. n fl or b(?Ji(;ved. 
The p)erson to wdiom Chad owed it that he (ould 
positively turn out such a ronihjrt to otlier persons 
— such a person w'as sufficiently raised abov(? any 
“ breath ” by the nature of her wamk and the y<njng 
man's steady light. AH of which was vivid cnougli 
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to come and go quickly ; though indeed in the midst 
of it Strethor could utter a question. “ Have I 
your word of honour that if I surrender myself to 
Madame de Vionnet you’ll surrender yourself to me ? ” 
Chad laid his hand fimily on his friend's. “ My 
dear man, you have it.” 

There was finally something in his felicity almost 
embarrassing and oppressive — Strelher had begun 
to fidget under it for the open air and the erect 
posture. He had signed to the waiter that he 
wished to pay, and this transaction took some 
moments, during which lie tlioroughly felt, while he 
put down money and pretended — it was quite liollow 
— to estimate change, that Cliad’s higher spirit, 
his youth, his practice, his paganism, his felicity, 
his assurance, his imjnidence, whatever it might be, 
had consciously scored a success. Well, that was 
all right so far as it went ; his sense of the thing in 
question covered our friend for a minute like a veil 
through which — as if he had been muffled — ^lic heard 
his interlocutor ask him if he mightn't take him over 
about five. ” Over '' was over the river, and over 
the river was where Madame de Vionnet lived, and 
five was that very afternoon. They got at last 
out of the place — got out before he answered. He 
lighted, in the street, a cigarette, which again gave 
him more time. But it was already shaq) for him 
that there was no use in time. ” What docs she 
propose to do to me ? ” he had presently demanded, 
Chad had no delays. ” Arc you afraid of her ? ” 

** Oh immensely. Don't you see it ? ” 

Well,” said Chad, ” she won't do anything 
worse to you than make you like her.” 

” It's just of that I'm afraid.” 

” Then it's not fair to me.” *■ 

Strethcr cast about. It's fair to your mother.” 

” Oh,” said Chad, ” are you afraid of her ? ” 
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** Scarcely less. Or perhaps cA^eii more. But is 
tliis*lady against your interests at home ? Stn^lher 
went on. 

'' Not directly, no doubt ; but she’s greatly in 
favour of them here.'' 

“ And W'liat — ‘ here ' — do(‘s slu‘ consider them to 
be ? " 

** Well, good relations ! " 

With herself ? " 

“ With herself." 

" And what is it lliat makes lluMii so good ? " 

"What? Well, that’s (‘\a( tly wind you’ll m.ike 
out if you’ll only go, as I’m su])])heating you, to see 
her." 

Strether stared at him with a little ol the wmiuu'ss, 
no doubt, that tln^ vision of mon' to " m.ike out " 
could scarce helj) producing. " f mean /lou' gootl 
arc they ? " 

" Oh awfully good." 

Again Strether had f, titered, but it was biiid. 
It was all ver}^ well, but tlnac' w.is nothing now in* 
wouldn't risk. " Itxcnse me, but I must re, illy- - 
as I began by t(‘]llng you -know where I .im. Is 
she bad ? " 

Bad Chad echoed it, but W'ithout a 
shock. " Is that what's implied - ? " 

" When relations are good ^ " Sln lh(‘r h^lt .i 
little silly, and was even conscious of a fooli.-^h J.iugh, 
at having it imposed oji him to have a])])c.'ir('d to sj)(‘ak 
so. Wliat indeed was he talking about ? Mis stare 
had relaxed ; lie looked all u mid him. But 
something in him brought him l)ack, though he still 
didn't know quite how t<) turn it. I'lie tw'o or three 
waj^s he thought of, and one of them in jiarticnlar, 
WTre, even wath scruples dismissed, too ugly lie 
none the less at last found something. " Is Iut life 
without reproach ? " 
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It struck him, directly he had found it, as pompous 
and priggish ; so much so that he was thankfill to 
Chad for taking it only in the right spirit. The 
young man spoke so immensely to the point that the 
effect was practically of positive blandness. Abso- 
lutely without reproach. A beautiful life. AUez done 
voir ! ** 

These last words were, in the liberality of their 
confidence, so imperative that Strether went through 
no form of assent ; but before they separated it had 
been confinned that he should be picked up at a 
quarter to five. 
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It was quite by half-past live — after the two men 
liad been together in Madame de Vionne t's drawing- 
room not more than a dozen minutes — that Chacl, 
with a look at his watch and then another at their 
hostess, said genially, gaily ; “ I've an engagement, 
and I know 3;’ou won't complain if I leave him with 
you. He'll interest you immensely ; and as for her," 
he declared to Strether, " I assure you, if you're at 
all nervous, she's jierfectly safe." 

He had left tlu;in to be embarrass(‘d or not by this 
guarantee, as the\' could best manage, and embarrass- 
ment was a thing that Strother wasn’t at first sure 
Madame de Vionnet escaped. He i‘scai)ed it himself, 
to his surprise ; but he had grown us(.(i by this time 
to thinking of himself as brazen. Sh(‘ ocxujhed, 
his hostess, in th(i Rue de Bellechasse, the first lloor of 
an old house to which our visitors had had ac cess from 
an old clean court. The court weis large.* and open, 
full of rev(‘!ations, for our fri(*nd, of the* habit of 
privacy, the peace; of intervals, the dignity c)f distances 
and approaches; the house, to his nstless scaise, 
was m the high hc)mi*Iy style of an (;ider day, and 
the ancient Pans that he was always looking for — 
sometimes intensely felt, sometime^s more acutely 
mis?ed — was in the immemorial polish of the wide 
waxtxl staircase and in the fine boisiries, the? medal- 
lions, mouldings, mirrors, great clear spaces, of the 
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greyish- white salon into which he had been shown. 
He seemed at the very outset to see her in the midst 
of possessions not vulgarly numerous, but heredi- 
tary cherislied charming. While his eyes turned after 
a little from those of his hostess and Chad freely 
talked — not in the least about him, but about other 
j)cople, people he didn't know, and quite as if he 
did know them — he found himself making out, as a 
background of the occupant, some glory, some pro- 
sperity of the P'irst Empire, some Napoleonic glamour, 
some dim lustre of the groat legend ; elements 
clinging still to all the consular chairs and mytho- 
logical brasses and sjihmxes' heads and faded surfaces 
of satin striped with alternate silk. 

The place ilscll went further back — that he 
guessed, and how old Paris continued in a manner 
to echo there ; but the post-revolutionary period, 
the world he vaguely thought of as the world of 
Chateaubriand, of Madame do vStael, even of the 
young Lamartine, had left its stamp of harps and urns 
and torches, a stamp impressed on sundr}^ small 
objects, ornaments and relics. He had never before, 
to his knowledge, had present to him relics, of any 
special dignity, of a private order — little old minia- 
tures, medallions, pictures, books ; books in leather 
bindings, pinkish and greenish, with gilt garlands on 
the back, ranged, together with other promiscuous 
properties, under the glass of brass-mounted cabinets. 
His attention took them all tenderly into account. 
They w^erc among the matte js that marked Madame 
de Vionnet's apartment as something quite different 
from Miss Gostrey’s lit tie museum of bargciins and 
from Chad’s lovely home ; h(‘ recognised it as founded 
much more on old accumulations that had possibly 
from time to time shrunken than on any contem- 
porar}^ method of acquisition or form of curiosity, 
Chad and Miss Gostrey had rummaged and purchased 
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and picked up and exchanged, sifting, selecting. 
con>paring ; whereas the mistress of the scene before 
him, beautifully passive under the spell of trans- 
mission — transmission from her father's line, he quite 
made up his mind — liad only rec eived, accepted and 
been quiet. When she hadn't been quiet she had 
been moved at the most to some oc'cult charity for 
some fallen fortune. There had been objects slie or 
her predecessors might even conceivably liave ])arted 
with under need, but Strether couldn’t suspect them 
of having sold old pieces to get " better " oiu's. They 
would have felt no difference as to better or worse. 
He could but imagine tlu^ir having felt - pi‘rlia])s in 
einigiation, in proscription, for his skidch was slight 
and confused — the pressure of want or the obligation 
of sacrifice. 

The pressure of want -~wh ate V('r might hi' the 
case with tlu' other force -wns, howtwtn-, j)r('smn- 
ably not active now, for tlu' lok(‘Us of a cIkisUmu'cI 
ease still abounded after all, many marks of a tast(‘ 
whose discriminations might perJiai)s ]iav(‘ hei ii called 
ecxentric. He guess('d at intense litth; priderenns and 
sharp little exclusions, a dtrp sus|)i( ion of the vulgar 
and a j)ersonal view of the right. Thi* gi iicial result 
of this was something for whielr h(* had no nam(‘ on 
the spot quite ready, but something he would have 
come nearest to naming in speaking of it as tin* air of 
supreme respectability, the consciousness, small, still, 
reserved, but none tlie less distinct and diffuserl, of 
private honour. The; air of suprenu' n s]>^('tal)ility — 
that was a strangi' blank wall for his adv(*nture to 
have brought him to break Ins iiosc‘ against. It had in 
fact, as lie was now aware, fill(*d all the apj)roa<‘)M‘S, 
hovered in the court as he passed, hung on the slair- 
cSise as be mounted, sounded in the grave rumbh? of 
the old bell, as little electric as pos^^ihle, of which 
Chad, at the door, had pulled the am hnt but neatly- 
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kept tassel ; it formed in short the clearest medium 
of its particular kind that he had ever breathed. . He 
would have answered for it at the end of a quarter of 
an hour that some of the glass cases contained swords 
and epaulettes of ancient colonels and generals ; 
medals and orders once pinned over hearts that had 
long since ceased to beat ; snuff-boxes bestowed on 
ministers and envoys ; copies of works presented, with 
inscriptions, by authors now classic. At bottom of it 
all for him was the sense of her rare unlikeness to the 
women he had known. This sense had grown, since 
the day before, the more he recalled her, and had been 
above all singularly fed by his talk with Chad in the 
morning. Everything in fine made her immeasurably 
new, and nothing so new as the old house and the old 
objects. There were books, two or three, on a small 
table near his chair, but they hadn't the lemon- 
coloured covers with which his (‘ye had begun to dally 
from the hour of his arrival and to the opportunity of 
a further acquaintance with which he had for a fort- 
night now altogether succumbed. On another table, 
across the room, he made out the great Revue ; but 
even that familiar face, conspicuous in Mrs. New- 
some’s parlours, scarce counted here as a modem 
note. He was sure on the spot — and he afterwards 
knew he was right--that this was a touch of Chad’s 
own hand. What would Mrs. Newsome say to the 
circumstance that Chad’s interested “ influence ” 
kept her paper-knife in the Revue ? The interested 
influence at any rate had, as we say, gone straight to 
the point — had in fact soon left it quite behind. 

She was seatcxl, near the fire, on a small stuffed and 
fringed chair, one of the few’ modern articles in the 
room ; and she leaned back in it with her hands 
clasped in Iut lap and no movement, in all her person, 
but the fine prompt play of her deep young face. The 
fire, under the low" white marble, undraped and 
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academic, had bunit down to the silver ashes of light 
wood ; one of the windows, at a distance, stood ojx^n 
to the mildness and stillness, out of which, in the short 
pauses, came the faint souiul, pleasant and homely, 
almost rustic, of a plash and a clatter of sabots from 
some coacli-housti on tla* other side of the court. 
Madame de VioiiiKd, wliile Strether sat tluTe, wasn’t 
to shift her posture by an inch. '* J don’t think you 
serious|j'’ believe in what you're doing,” she said ; 
” but all the same, you know. I'm going to treat you 
quite as if 1 did.” 

” By which you nu'an,” Stndlu'r directly r(‘})lied, 
” quite as if you didn’t 1 1 assun‘ you it won't make 

the least dilference witli me how you treat me.” 

” Wt‘ll,” she* said, taking that menace bravc'ly and 
philosoidiically (‘iKuigh, ” the only thing that really 
matters is that you sJiall get on with me.” 

” Ah but I don't ! ” he immediately n^turned. 

It gave her anotluT jiaiise ; whh h, luneever, she 
happily enough shook olt. ” Will you eonsi-nt to go 
on with me a little -provisionally- as if yon did ? ” 

Then it was that lie saw how she had d(‘eid(‘dly 
come all the way ; and then* aec c^mpanied it an (“Xtra- 
ordinary si'iise of lier raising from soriK'when^ b(‘low 
him her beautiful supjiliant i*yes. ii(“ might hav(* 
been j)erch(’d at his door-stc*]) or at his window and slie 
standing in the road. For a moment la* let ]i(*r stand 
and couldn’t, moreover, have si)ok(;n. Jt had beiai 
sad, of a sucUh*n, with a sadness that was like a cold 
breath in his face. ” What am I do,” he fmally 
eLsk('d, ” but listen to you as f promis(‘<l rhaclwirdi ? 

” Ah but what I’m asking you,” sIkj ([ui(‘kly said, 
"isn’t what Mr. Ncws(ime had in mind.” She spoke 
at present, h(‘. saw, as if to lake courageously all her 
risl^ " This is my own idea and a dilten nt thing.” 

It gave Pi^>r Stretluc in tiuth uneasy as it made 
him too—something of the thrill of a bokl perception 
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justified. Well,” he answered kindly enough, '' I 
was sure a moment since that some idea of ‘your 
own had come to you.” 

Slu' seemed still to look up at him, but now more 
serenely. ” I made out you wt re sure— and tliat 
helped it to ( ome. So you sc‘e,” she continued, we 
<lcj ^et <jn.” 

" Oh but it appe ars to me 1 don’t at all meet your 
n ijiK st. How can 1 when 1 don’t understand^ it ? ” 

“ Ji isn’t at all lU'cessaiy you should understand ; 
it will do well enough it you simply remember 

if Only feel I tnisl you -and for nothing so 
treiuendous after all. Just,” she ^aid with a wondcT- 
lul siuil«‘. ” for common civility.” 

Strethei had a long pause wliile they .sat again face 
to iac(‘, as tlu'y had sat, scarce less conscious, before 
tln‘ l>oor lady had crossed tJie stri‘am. She was the 
p(>(»r lady lor Stretlier now Ixcause clearly she had 
some trouble, and lier appeal to him cOuld only mean 
that lier tiouble \\<is ihej). He couldn’t h(‘lp it; it 
v\asn’t his hmlt ; he had doru' notliing ; but by a turn 
of the hand slu' liad somehow made their encounter 
j I elation. An<l tlie relation piolited by a mass of 
things that were not strictly in it or of it ; by the 
veiy air in \vhi<’h they sat, by tiu! high cold d(‘licate 
room, Iw the wtnid outside and the little plasli in 
the court, by the hirst Kmpire and the relics in the 
stilt < abinets, by matters as far off as those and by 
otlnTs as near as the unliroken clasp of her hands 
in lier lap and the look her expression had of being 
most natural when her eyes were most li.ved. ” You 
count upon uk' of cour.S(‘ fiu' something really much 
greater tlian it sounds.” 

*' Oh it sounds great enough too ! ” she laughed at 
this, • 

Ho found hims^df in time on the pc^t of telling 
her that she w.is, as Miss Barrace caJhxl ^wonderful ; 
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but, catching himself up. he sjiiii something else 
instead. “ What was it Chad’s idea then that you 
should say to me ? ” 

Ah liis idea was simply what a man’s idt'a 
alw^ays is -to put every effort off on the woman.” 

” The * woman ' ? ” Slrether slowly eeJioed. 

” The woman he likes— -anti just in proportion as 
he likes her. In proportion too - for shifting the 
troub^^e-■as she likes him.'* 

Slrether ft>lIowetl it ; tlun with an abnij^tness of 
his own : ” How' nnieli tlo yon like Chad ” 

” Jij^t as muc h as that to taki' all, with yon, on 
myself.” But she got at ont'e again away from tins. 
” I’ve been trembling a.s if wt* w'ere to staiul or tall by 
what you in<»y think of me ; and I’m wen now,” she 
W’ent on w'ondei fully, “drawing a Jong bnath and. 
yt‘S, truly taking a great <'oin«ig{‘ Irom the hope 
that 1 don't in fac t strike yon as iin])ossible.” 

"'That's at all events, clearly,” In* observed afhi 
an instant, “ tlie way 1 don’t strike ye//.” 

” WJl,” s)u* so far .assented, “as \on haven't 
yet said you liave the little j)atiene(' with me I 

ask for 

“You draw sj^hanhd con< ln^it»ns '' J\rleetly. 
But I don’t niidt rsland lliein/’ Stielher ])ursue(l. 
” You seem to nit' to ask for mueh more than you 
n(‘ed. W’hat, at the worst foi you, what at tin* best 
for myself, (Mil 1 after all do? J can use no pressure 
that I Jiaveu't ust li. You ('oine really Jab- with your 
requc'st. I’ve already tloiii* all tJiat for m^'self the 
ca?e admits of. I’ve said my .say, and here J 
am.” 

” Yes, here yon are, fortnnatt ly ! " Madame de 
Vionnet laughed. ” Mrs. Newsum(‘,” she added in 
aifother tone, "didn't think you can do so little.” 

He had an h(\sitalion, hut he brought tlie words 
out. " Well, she thinks now.” 
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" Do you mean by that ? " But she also hung 

fire. ^ 

Do I nu'an wJiat ? ” 

She still rather faltered. “ Pardon me if I touch 
on it, but if I'm saying extraordinary things, why, 
perhaps, mayn't I ? Besides, doesn't it properly 
concern us to know ^ 

" To know wliat "lie insisted jls after thus beating 
about tin.' busli she had again dro[)ped. , 

vShe made tlu* ettort. " Has she givt'U you up } 

lie was ,ima/t'd aftt'i wards to tliink how simply and 
(pii('lly he had met it. " N«)t yet." It was almost 
as if he were a trifle di'^appmnteil had expected still 
more of ln'r fn'edom. leit he went straight on. " Is 
that what C had has told you will hapjH'ii to me ? 

She was I'vidently (ii. min'd wath the way hv took it. 
" If you nn'an it wt‘'ve talked of it -most ct'itainly. 
And th(' ([Uestion’s not what has liad least to do witli 
mv wishing to see you." 

" Fo judge if I’m tin' sort of man a woman 

t'dU - ” 

" Pn'cisely." sin' ('xalainu'd -‘‘you wonderful 
gi'iitleinau ! 1 do judge -I hair judg«'d. A woman 

iMii’t. Vou'ri' safe —with (.‘Very right t(j he. You'd 
b(‘ much hapid('r if you’d only bcli('vc it." 

Strctlicr was silent a little ; thi'ii he found himst'lf 
spe aking with a cynicism of conlnh iu e of which even 
at tin* moiiK'nt tin' souivc's wmv strangi' to him. " I 
trv to believe it. But it’s a marvel," In* exclaimed, 

“ how \v)/# already get at it ! 

C)h sin' was able' to say. " Ketnembi'r how much 
1 was on the way to it through Mr. New’soine - 
Ix'fore I saw you. He thinks t veTything of your 
strength.” 

" Well, I can Ix'ar almost anything ! " our friend 
briskly int('rnipt*‘(l. Deep and bixiutiful on this her 
smile came? back, and with the effect of making him 
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liear wJiat hv luul saiil just iis >lu' liad luMid it. lie 
casify’ cnoiif^h folt that it f!;avo Jiiiii away, but what in 
triitJi had rverytiiiiig done but tliat ? It had bt oii all 
wry we ll to think at inonu nts tliat Ik* was holding* lior 
tioso-down and llnit lio had ('onwd licr : what liad Ik* 
by this time* doru* Init let her j)racti(\illy see that he 
accepted their rclatiun Wliat wa^ their relation, 
inoreovi*!' — thoiij^li li^ht and brie f e iioii.^h in lorin as 
yet- but whatever she inii^ht cIkiom- tf) make* it 
Nothin;.," could preve-nt Ik'I' ci-itainly In* coiildirt 
Ironi inakiiif^ it ])l<‘asant Al tin* back ed his liead, 
behind eva-rythnif^, was tiu* seiisi* tliat slie was 
then*, before linn, ( lo.si‘ lo him, in \ im])erative 
form OIK* oi tlu* rare v\omen he liad si> ofte'Ji heard 
of, read of, lliou.edil of, but in x'er met, whose* veiy 
preseiu'c, look, vaues*. tin* nuie e ontemjior.ineous /c/c/ 
of whom, fiom tlie mom* nt it was at all pu'seiited, 
nuide a relatieai of meie lee o;.;iution. Fliat was not 
the kind of woman he hiid e ver found Mrs. Newsome, 
a contemporaneous fa<'t who had beiai distiiK tly slow 
to establish In rself ; and at |)Ie'^*’nl, (oidronte'd with 
Madame dt* \’ionne1, lit* fell the sini])licily of his 
ori;|inal imjin.ssion of Miss (,ostn‘y. Slie rerlainly 
had b('('n a fa<'l of raj>id ^'rowtli ; but tin* weald was 
wide, eae h day was morr and moo' .i u( \v lesson. 
Theu'e wen* at any rat** i ve-n amou.q tin- sti.m^ri ones 
relations and relations. “Of (ourse I suit Chad’s 
;^"rand way,"' I k* ejnie kly added. “ ile ha.sii't had miuli 
diiriciilty in working me* in/' , 

She seemed to d(*ny a little, on the youn/.; man's 
behalf, by the rise of her eyebrows an intention of 
any process at all incon.delerate. “ You must know 
how grieved hr'd lx* if you were to Jose anything. 
Hjj believes you can keep his mother jxitient/' 

Strether w'ondc-red with his eyes on her. " I see. 
That's then what you really want of me. And how 
am 1 to do it ? Perhaps you'll tell me that.” 
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SimpJy tell her the truth/' 

“ And what cln you call the truth ? '* 

“ Well, any truth — about us all — that you see 
yours(‘lf. I leave it to you/' 

“ Thank y<ni very much. I like,” Strether laughed 
with a slight harshness, “ the way you leave things ! ” 
Blit she insisted kindly, gently, as if it wasn't so 
bad. ” Be ])erfertly honest. Tell her all.'^ 

” All ? ” he oddly echoed. , 

” 'IVll luT the siin])le truth,” Madame de Vionnct 
again pleaded. 

” But what is the simple truth ? The simple truth 
is exactly what Tm trying to disci ►ver.” 

Sht^ looked about a vvliile, but presently she 
came back to him. ” IVll her, fully and clearly, 
about //.V.” 

vStrc'ther meanwhile had been staring. ” You and 
your daughter ? ” 

” Yes -little Jeanne and nu‘. Tell her,” she just 
sliglilly quav(*red, ” you like us.” 

” And what good will that tlo mo ? Or rather ” 
— he caught himself up — ” what gof)d will it do 
you ? ” 

She looked graver. ” None, you bt‘Iievv, really ? 
Stndher di']»ated. ” She diilu’t send me out to 
‘ like ' you.” 

” Oil,” slu' charmingly contended, “she sent you 
out to fact' till' facts." 

He admitted after an instant that there was some- 
thing in tliat. ” But how can 1 face them till 1 know 
what llu'V are ? Do you want him,” he then braced 
himself to ask, ” to marry your daughter ? ” 

She gave a headshake as noble as it was prompt. 
” No — not that.” 

” And he really doesn’t w^ant to himself ? ” 

She repc'ated the movement, but now with a strange 
light in her face. ” He likes her too much.” 
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Stretlier wondered. " To be willing to consider, 
you mean, the question of taking her to Anu rica ? ” 

'' To be w^illing to do anytliing with lu r but be 
immensely kind and nice — reall\ tender of her. We 
watch over her, and you inu'^t heljj us. You inu^l see 
her again. ' 

Strother felt awkwaid. " Ah with ])leasuiv she's 
so remarkably attrm tive.'’ 

The, mothers eagerness with wliieh M;uLinie de 
Vionnet jum])ed at ihi^ was to (oiiie hack tn him latt'r 
as beautiful in its grace. *' I'he dear thijig ///iZ |>le.isi* 
you ? 'flien as he met it with tlu' l.ngrst “ Oli ! 
of enthusiasm : “ Slie’s ])erfecl. Slu‘’s my 

“ Well, Tin sure tliat -if one weie near hei .ind 
saw^ more of lier -sheM be mine. ' 

‘'Then/' said Madame de \'ionnet, “tell Mis. 
Newsome that ! “ 

He v\’ondere(l tin; more. “ What good wdl that 
do you ? “ A^ she a]>peared unable at oiu c to say, 
however, he biought out something else. “ Is your 
daught<‘r in 1(A(' with our friend “ 

“Ah,” she Kilher startlingly answered, “1 wish 
you’d find out ! ” 

He showed hi> surprise. “ 1 ? y\ sii.mger ” 
“Oh you W'on't lx; a straugei ])i(s(ntly. V<mi 
shall see lier (jiiite, 1 assure you, as if you weii-n't.” 

It remained for him none the le-s an (‘\liaordmaiy 
notion. “ It seems to im^ siiiely that if la r molhei 
can’t ” 

“ Ah little girls and their mother', to-day ! " she 
rather incoiisequently brcike in. Jhit slif (dusked 
herself with something she s(*emed to / i\»- out as after 
all nmre to the j)(>int. “ Tell her I’ve Ix en good for 
him. Don’t you think I have. ? ” 

tt had its effect on him — more than at the iruuneiit 
he quite measured. Yet be was consciously enough 

touched. “ Oh if it's all you ! 
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“ it may not be * all,’ " she interrupted, “ but 
it’s to a f^reat extent. Really arul truly," she added 
in a tone that was to take its ])lace with him among 
tilings remembered. 

i'heii it’s very wonderful.” He smiled at her 
from a face that he felt as strained, and her own face 
for a monuuit kept him so. At last she also got up. 

” Well, don't you think that for that 

” I ought to save you ? ” So it was that the way to 
nu'et her - -and the way, as well, in a manner, to get 
off -came ovaa' him. He heard hims(*lf use the 
exorbitant word, the very sound of which heljx'd to 
determine his flight. ” Til save you if I can.” 
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In Chad's lovt-ly home, howwi r, one ( ti n 

days later, hr fi'lt liiiiwolf piVM>iit .it tlu* lollapse* of 
the question of Jranne (K‘ VionniM's sliy secret. IJ(‘ 
liad been dining there in the eoin])an\' of that young 
lady and Iier inolher, as well as of ollirr ju'ison*-, aiul 
he liad gom* into tlu‘ petit siilou, at Chad's reqne‘^t, on 
]niq:K)se to talk witli her. rht‘ young man had ]>nt 
this to him as a favour - ‘ I slionld like so awfully to 
know what you think of her. It will re.dly bi* a ehanee 
for you/’ lie had said, “ to see the fiilc- I mean 

the type — as sIk* adn.dly is, and I don't think that, 
as an olisiTV'er of mann<‘rs, it’^ a thing v<ni ought to 
miss. It will be an ini])ression tliat- whal(‘\er else 
you lake — you ran earry home with you, where you’ll 
find again m) much to ('<an])are U witli." 

Strc'ther knew well enough with what Chad wislu d 
liim to compare it, and though Iw entirely assented 
he hadn't yet somehow' bet*n so diM.-ply n minded that 
he was lieing, as h(‘ constantly though nmt(‘ly ex- 
pressed it, UM'd. He was as far as ever from making 
out exactly to what end ; Imt he w.is none tin* less 
constantly accompanied by a s^nv oi tlu‘ servu c‘ hi' 
rendered. He conceivc'd only that tliK service was 
highly agreeable to those wlio profited by it ; and lie 
was indeecl still waiting for the moment at whic h he 
sfiotild catch it in the act <>{ proving disagrc'eable, 
proving in some dc^gree intoleralde, to hmisc lf. He 
failed quite to see how liis situation c^onld c:lear np at 
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all logically c^xcept by some turn of events that would 
give him the pretext of disgust. He was building from 
day to day on the possibility of disgust, but each day 
brought forth meanwhile a new and more engaging 
bend of the road. That possibility was now ever so 
mucli further from sight than on the eve of his arrival, 
and h(! perfectly felt that, should it come at all, it 
wf)uld have to be at best inconsequent and violent. 
He struck himself as a little nearer to it only when he 
asked himself what service, in such a life of utility, 
he was aft< r all rendering Mrs. Newsome. When he 
wished to help himself to believe that lu^ was still all 
right he reflected— and in fact with wonder — on the 
unimpairt'd frcfjuency of their correspondence; in 
relation to which what was after all mon* natural than 
that it should bec ome more freejuent just in proportion 
as th<‘ir j)rol)lc‘m became more (’omplicated ? 

Certain it is at any rate that he now often brought 
hilu^elf balm by the* (|U(‘stion, with the rich conscious- 
ness of yest('rday’s letter, “ Well, what can 1 do more 
than that- what can I do more than tell her tjvery- 
thiiig ? ” To j)ersuade liiniself that he did tell her, 
had told her, everything, he used to try to think of 
particular tiling-* he hadn't told her. When at rare 
moments and in the watches of the night he ]x>unced 
on one it generally showed itself to )h — to a deeper 
scrutiny --- not iiuite truly of the i?ssence. When 
anything new struck him as coming up, or anything 
aln*ady noted as reajqiearing, he always immediately 
wrote, as if for fear that if he didn’t he would miss 
something ; and also that he might be able to say to 
himself from time to time “ She knows it twne* — even 
while I worry.'’ It was a great conifort to him in 
general not to have left past things to be dragged to 
light and explained ; not to have to produce at so'^iate 
a stage anything not produced, or anything even 
veiled and attenuated, at the moment. She knew it 
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now : that was what he said to himself to-night in 
rektion to the fresh fact of Chad s acquainlam e with 
the two ladies — not to sjH?ak of the freslier one of his 
own. Mrs. Newsome knew in otlur words that very 
night at Woollett that he himself knew Madame dt‘ 
Vionnet and that lie had coiisnentioiisly btvn to set' 
her ; also that he had found her remarkably alliactive 
and that there would ])robably be a good tle.d more to 
tell. ^ But she further kiu'w, tu* would know vi*ry soon, 
that,agaiiu'(»ns(aontionsly,h(' hadn’t re]H‘ated his visit ; 
and that when Chad had a->keil him on the (.‘niintess's 
behalf — Strether madi' her out vividly, with a thought 
at the back of his head, a < <uuitess if Ik* wouldn’t 
name a day for dining with her, he had n plieil liK idly ; 
" Thank yon very miieh -impossi])li‘.’' 1 h* had Ix gged 
the young man wouhl pieseiit liis e\(‘iis(‘s .oid had 
trusted linn to understand that it (oiildn't ieall\' 
strike one as ([niU* tin* straiglit thing lie hadn't 
rejxirted to Mrs. Newsome that Ik* had jnoinisod (o 
“ save " Madame de Vionnet ; but, so f.ir as Ik* was 
concerned with Ih.d rcmiiusc eiu i*, Ik* h idn’l at any 
rate jiromised t(^ haunt 1k*i Ikkiso. W^iat ( had had 
understood could only, in (lutli, be iiilerit*d from 
Chad's behaviour, w’hidi liad Ixeii in this coniK'xion 
as easy as in evv r\ i)tlu*r. He w,is « asv, always, when 
he understood ; Ik- w'as easi(*r still, if possible, when he 
didn't ; he had replied that he would maki* it all right ; 
and he had ]»roceeiled to ilo this by snb*-titutmg the 
present occasion -as he w^as ready to substitute others 
— ^for any, for every occasion as iu whidi his olfl fru nd 
should have a funny scruple. 

“ Oh but I'm not a little foreign girl ; I’rn jUvSt as 
English as I can be," Jeanne <le Vionnet had said to 
him as soon as, in the petit salon, he sank, sliyly enough 
dnThis own side, into the place near Ik t vacat(‘d by 
Madame Gloriani at his approach. MadauK* (doriani, 
who was in black velvet, with wliite lace and jXAvdered 
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hair, and whose somewhat massive majesty melted, 
at any contact, into the graciousness of somo in- 
comprcheiisibk^ tongue, moved away to make room 
for the vague gentleman, after benevolent greetings 
to him which embodied, as he believed, in baffling 
accents, some recognition of his face from a couple of 
Sundays before. Then hi! had remarked — making the 
most of the advantage of his years — that it frightened 
him ijuite enough to find himself dedicated to the 
eiitertainnu'nf of a little foreign girl. There were 
girls he wasn’t afraid of -hr \v:is quite bold with 
little American'>. Thus it was that she had defended 
herself to the end - “ Oh but I'm almost American 
too. That’s what mamma lias wanti'd lUf' to be — I 
mi'an like that ; for she h.is wanted nu' ti> have lots of 
freedom. Ishe has known such good n'sidts from it.” 

She w.is fairly lieautifnl to him - a faint pastel in 
an oval frame : In' thought of her already as of some 
lurking image in a long gallery, the ]>ortrait of a small 
old-time princess of whom inching was known but 
that she had died young. Little Jeanin* wasn’t, 
doubtless, to dit' u>uiig, but one couldn’t, all tlic same, 
boar on her ligliily enough. It was bearing hard, 
it was bearing as hi\ in any case, wouldn't bear, to 
concern himself, in relation to her, with the (jucslion 
of a young man. Odious really the question of a 
voting man ; one didn't treat such a j>er‘>on as a maid- 
servant siis]H’cted of a “ follower.” And then young 
men, young men — well, the thing was llieir business 
simply, or was at all events lu'rs. She was fluttered, 
faiily fevereiL- to (ho ]>oint of a little glitter that came 
and wont in her eves and a pair of pink sp(jts that 
stayed in her cheeks - with the gre.it adventure of 
dining out and with the greattr (mo -*till, ]X)ssibly, of 
finding a gontloman whom she must think of as vcflr}'’, 
von^ old, a gentleman with eye-glasscs, wrinkles, a long 
grizzled moustache. She S]H>ke the prettiest English, 
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our friend thought, that he had ever heard spoken, 
jusf as he had bclieve<l ht‘r a f(‘W minutes before 
to be speaking the i)rettiest French. He wondered 
almost wistfully if such a sweep of the lyre tlidn’t react 
on the spirit itself ; and his fancy had in fact, before 
he knew it, begun so to stray and embroider that he 
finally found himself, absent and extravagant, sitting 
with the child in a frieu»llv silenci\ f>uly by this 
lime he f(*lt her thittei to h.ivt' h>rtunali‘Iy dro]>pi*d 
and that she was more at her easi‘. She trusted him, 
liked him, and it was tt) ('oim* bark to him afterwards 
that slie had told him things. Sh(‘ had dip]>ed 
into the waiting medium at last and found nc'ither 
surge nor ( hill ^nothing but th(‘ small splash she eo\ild 
lierself make in tli(‘ pleasant warmth, nothing but 
th(‘ safety of dpiping and <li|)])ing again. At the end 
of the ttui mimit('-. he was l<i sptaid with Imt his im- 
pn-ssion — -with all it ha<l thrown oil and all it hail taken 
m--was complete. She had been fiee, as 'she knew 
frivdom, jiartly to show him that, unlike othiu* little 
[lersons she knew, she hatl imhilxil that ideal. She 
was di-lightfiillv (]namt about herself, hnt (he vision 
of what she had imbibed was what most held him. It 
r(‘ally consi^teil, he was somi enough to h el, m jnsl 
()nt‘ great little matter, the fart th<d, whatever her 
nature, she was thoi aighiv he had to i ast about for 
tile word, hnt it came bred lb' couldn't of <'onrs<* 
on so sh(;rt an ai ijnaintance s]>cak for her nature, but 
the id(‘a of breeding was what shi’ had mi'anwhili’ 
flro])pt (l into his mind. He had m ver \et ktiowii it so 
sharply presented. Her mother gave it, no doubt; 
but !ier mother, to make that less m usibli*, gave so 
much else besides, and on neither of the two previi>us 
pr^asions, extraordinary woman, Strethi r h'lt, any- 
thing like what she was giving to-night. J at tie Jeanne 
was a case, an (;xquisit<? case of (education ; whereas 
the Countess, whom it so amiisc-d him to think of by 
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that denomination, was a case, also exquisite, of — 
well, he didn't know what. 

He has wonderful taste, noire jeune homrne ” : 
this was what Gloriani said to him on turning away 
from the inspection of a small picture suspended near 
the door of the room. The high celebrity in question 
had just come in, apparently in search of Made- 
moiselle dc Vionnet, but wliile Strether had got up 
from beside her their fellow guest, with his eye sharply 
caught, had ])aused for a long look. The thing wiis a 
landscape, of no size, but of the French school, as our 
friend was glad to feel he knew, and also of a quality — 
which he liked to think he should also have guessed ; 
its frame was large out of proportion to the canvas, 
and lu! had never si'en a i>erson look at anything, he 
thought, just as (iloriaiii, with his nose veiy near and 
quick inov(‘incnts of the head from side to side and 
bottom to top, examined this feature of Chad's collec- 
tion. Tlu‘ ailist us(‘d that word the next moment, 
smiling courtcouvly, wi])ing his nippers and looking 
round him fmilier- - i).iying the place in short by tiie 
very manner of his pri'sence and by something 
StietluT faiH ied lie could make out in this particular 
glance, such a tributi' as, to the latter’s sense, settled 
many things once for all. Strether was con>cious at 
this instant, for that matter, as he hadn't yet been, of 
how, roiiiul about him, quite without him, they ivere 
consistently settled, (iloriaiii’s smile, deeply Italian, 
ho conskh'red, and finely in.^enitable, had had for him, 
during diniuT, at which they were not neighbours, an 
indefiuit(‘ greeting ; but the quality in it was gone tliat 
had appt'ared on the other occasion to turn him inside 
out ; it was as if even the momentary link su])pluxl by 
the doubt between them had snapjx'd. He was cc^i- 
scioiis now of the final reality, which w^as that there 
WMsn't so much a doubt as a difference filtogether ; 
all the more that over the difference the famous 
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sculptor seemed to signal almost condolingly, yet oh 
hovf vacantly I as across some great fiat sheet of water. 
He threw out the bridge of a charming hollow civility 
on which Strether wouldn't have trusted his own full 
weight a moment. That idea, even though but tran- 
sient and perhaps belated, had j>erfonned the office of 
putting Strether more at his ease, and the blurred 
picture had already dropped — dropjxM;! with the sound 
of sonaetliing else said and witii liis becoming aware, 
by another quick turn, that Gloriani was now on the 
sofa talking with Jeann<\ while he himself had in his 
ears again tlu^ familiar friendliness and the elusive 
meaning of the " Oh, oli, oh ! " that liad made him, 
a fortnight before, (halh'iige Miss Harrace in vain. 
She liad alwa^^'s the air, this ]>ictur(^s(]ue and original 
lady, who stnirk liim, so oddly, as both antique and 
modiTn — she had always the air of taking up sonu' joke 
that one had already had out with her. The jxjint 
itself, no donbt, was what was antique, and the use 
she made of it what was modi’rn. If(‘ felt just now 
that her gowl-natnrcd irony did bear on something, 
and it troubled him a litth* tliat she wouldn't be 
more explicit, only assuring liim, witli the j>Ie:tsnn‘ of 
observation so visible in her. that she wouldn't tell 
him more for the world. He could tak(* n fiige but 
in asking her what she had done with VVaymarsh, 
though it must be a<lded that lu* felt liiins(‘lf a little 
on the way to a clue after she had answi*red that this 
personage was, in the other n)om, engaged in con- 
vcTsation with Madame de Vionnet. He* stared a 
moment at the image of such a eonj unction ; then, for 
Miss Barrace's benefit, lie wondered. " Is she too 
then under the charm ? " 

^ ,‘'No, not a bit" — Miss fkirrace was prompt. 
" She makes nothing of him. She's bored. She won't 
help you with him." 

"Oh," Strether laughed, " she can’t do everything." 
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“ Of course not — wonderful as she is. Besides, he 
makes noUiing of her. She won't take him from irte — 
though she wouldn't, no doubt, having other affairs 
in hand, even if she could. I've never," said Miss 
Barrace, " seen her fail with any one before. And 
to-night, when she's so magnificent, it would seem to 
her strange— if she minded. So at any rate I have 
him all. Jc suis iranqiiille ! " 

Strether iind(*rslood, so far as that W(’nt ; hut he 
was feeling for his clu(‘. " Slu* strikes you to-night as 
particularly inagnitirent ? " 

" vSurely. Almost as I've never s(‘en her. Doesn’t 
she you ? Why it's for you." 

lie persisted in his candour. " ‘ Jn)r ' me ? " 

" Oh, oh, oh ! " cried Miss I'iarraci', who }>ersist('d 
in th('. oj>j)osile of that quality. 

" W(‘I1," he iinitely adrnittefl. " she different. 
She’s gay." 

" She’s gay ! " Miss Barrace laughed. " And she 
has l)eautiful slujulders - - though there’s nothing 
diffeiejit in that." 

"No," >aid Strether, "one was sure of her 
shoulders. It isn’t her shoulders." 

His companion, with reiu'wed mirth and the finest 
sense, betwt'en the puffs of her rig.iretl(\ of the drolhay 
of things, aj>])('ared to find their conversation higlily 
deliglitful. " Yes, it isn't her shoulders." 

" What then is it ? " Strether ('arnestly inquired. 

" Why, it’s ,s7/r— simj)ly. It’s her mood. It's her 
charm." 

" Of C(»urse it's her charm, but we’re speaking of 
the difference." 

" Well," Miss Barrace explained, " she’s just bril- 
liant. as we iistxl to say. That's all. She’s variogs.^ 
She’s fifty women." 

" Ah but only one " — ^Strother kept it clear — " at 
a time." 
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“ Perhaps. But in fifty times ! *' 

Oh we shan’t come to that/* our friend declared ; 
and the next moment he had moved in another direc- 
tion. ** Will you answer me a plain question ? Will 
she ever divorce ? " 

Miss Barrace looked at him through all her tortoise- 
shell. “ Why should she ? *’ 

It wasn’t what lit*, had a<k<'d for. h(‘ signified ; but 
he met.it wvW enough. “ To marry ( had." 

" Why should >he iiKiny Chad ? " 

" Because^ I'm e#)nvinc(‘d she's I'ery fond of him. 
She lias done wxmdeis for him." 

" WVIl then, liow' could she do more ? Marrying a 
man, or a w(Mnan either," .Mis-» Barrac(‘ sagely w^ent 
on, " is never the wonder, for any Ja<'k and Jdl can 
bring that off. The W(»nder i^ their doing such things 
without marrying." 

StretluT consithred a nuHru'nt this j>roj)osition. 
** You mean it’s so Ix'autiful for our friends simply to 
go on so ? 

But whrdever In' said m.ule lier laugh. " 1-Jeauliful." 

lie neverthelt ss insislcfl. " And iJial liecause it’s 
disinteroted ? " 

She was now', however, suddenly tin‘d of tin* epns- 
ti(m. " Y<n, then- call it llMt. H(‘sides, die'll nevia* 
fli\'^)rci-. Don't, moreover," she added, “ believe 
evi*rythiiig yon hear about h(‘r husband." 

" lie’s not then," Sln ther a'-ked, " .1 wn^teh ? 

" Oh yes. Hut ( harming." 

" Do you know' him ? " • 

" I've met him. Ib^'s hien aimablc." 

** To every one but liis w'ihr ? " 

" Oh for all 1 know, to her too- to any, to i very 
wcjjfnan. I hojK* you at any rale,” she pnrsiufl with 
a quick change, " appreciate the car(* J take of Mr. 
Waymarsh." 

" Oh immensely.” But St ret her was not yet in 
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line, At all events/' he roundly brought out, - the 
attachment's an innocent one.” ** 

” Mine and liis ? Ah,” she laughed, ” don't rob it 
of all interest ! ” 

” I mean our friend's here — to the lady we've been 
speaking of.” That was what he had settled to as 
an indirect but none the less closely involved conse- 
quence of his impression of Jeanne. That was where 
he meant to stay. ” It's innocent/* he repeated — 
” I see the whole thing.” 

Mystified by his abrupt declaration, she had 
glanced over at Gloriani as at the unnamed subject 
of his allusion, but the next moment she had under- 
stood ; though indeed not before Strether had noticed 
her momentary mistake and wondered what might 
possibly be behind that too. He already knew that 
the sculptor admiied Madame de Vionnet ; but did 
this admiration also represent an attachment of which 
the innocence was discussable ? He was moving verily 
in a strange air and on ground not of the firmest. He 
look(‘d hard for an instant at Miss Barrace, but she 
had already' gone on. ” All right with Mr. Newsome ? 
Why of course slu' is ! ” — and she got gaily back to 
the question of her own goinl friend. ” I daresay 
you're surprised that Tm not worn out with all I 
SCO— it being so much ! — of Sitting Bull. But I'm 
not, you know — I don’t mind him ; I bear up, and we 
get on beautifully. I'm very strange ; I’m like that ; 
and often I can’t exj)lain. There are people who are 
supposed interesting or remarkable or whatever, and 
who bore me to death ; and then there are others as 
to whom nobody can iinderstruid what anybody sees 
in them — in wluun I see no end of things.” Then 
after she had smoked a moment, ” He’s touching, ]^ou 
know,” she said. 

”‘Know'.?” Strether echoed — "don't I, indeed? 
We must move you almost to tears.” 
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“ Oh but I don't mean ym ! '* she laughed. 

“ You ought to then, for the worst sign of all — ^as 
I must have it for you — is that you can't help me. 
That's when a woman pities." 

“ Ah but I do help you ! " she cheerfully in- 
sisted. 

Again he looked at her hard, and then after a pause : 
" No you don’t ! " 

Hermit ortoisivshell, on its long chain, rattled down. 
" I help you vnxh Sitting Bull. That’s a good deal.’' 

" Oh that, yes." But StretluT hesitated. " Do you 
mean he talks of me ? " 

" So that I have to di^fend you ? No, never." 

" I see," Strother mused. " It’s too dec^p." 

"That's his only fault," she returne<h •" that 
cveiydhing, with him, is too deep. He has depths of 
silence — which he breaks only at the kuigest intervals 
by a remark. And when the remark comes it's 
always something h<^ lias seen or felt for hims<ilf — 
never a bit banal, 'lltai would be what one might 
hava' feared and what would kill me. But never." 
She smoked again as she tliiis, with amused com- 
placency, a}>pie<'iated her ac(piisiti(m. " And ne*ver 
about you. We k<H*p clear of yfiii. We’rc^ wonderful. 
But I'll tell you what he does do," slu* continuc'fl : 
" he tries to make me presents." 

" Presents ? " po^ir Strether echoed, conscious with 
a pang that he hadn’t yet tric?d tliat in any cpiarler. 

" Why you see," she explained, " he’s as fine as <*ver 
in the victoria ; so that when 1 leave him, a* f often 
do almost for hours—die likes it so — at the doors i>f 
shops, the sight of him there helps me, when I come 
out, to know my carriage away off in the rank. But 
spijj^etimcs, for a change, he goes with me into the 
shops, and then I've all I can do to prevent his buying 
me things." 

" He wants to ' treat ' you ? " Strether almost 
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gasped at all he himself hadn't thought of. He had 
a sense of admiration. “ Oh he's much more ift the 
real tradition than I. Yes/' he mused ; “ it's the 
sacred rage." 

" The sacred rage, exactly ! " — and Miss Barrace, 
who hadn’t before htmrd this term applied, recognised 
its bearing with a clap of her gemmed hands. " Now 
I do know why he’s not ])anal- But I do prevent him 
all th(j same — and if you saw what he sometimes 
selects — from buying. I save him hundreds and 
hundreds. I only take flow'crs," 

" Flowers ? " Strother echoed again with a rueful 
re-flexion. How many nosegays had her prtsent con- 
\’cTser sent ? 

" Innocent flowers," she pursued, "as much as he 
lik('s. Anil he simds me s])lendoiirs ; he knows all 
the best j>laces — he has found them for himself ; he's 
wonderful." 

" He hasn’t told them to wc," her friend smiled ; 
" he has a life of his own." But .StretluT had swung 
back to the consciousness that for himself after all 
it never uould have done. Waymarsh hadn’t Mrs. 
Wayinarsh in the least to consider, whi reas Lambert 
Streiher had constantly, in the inmost honour of 
his tlioughts, to consider Mrs. Newsome. He liked, 
mort'over, to feel how much his friend was in tlic 
real tradition. Yet he hail his conclusion. " Whai 
a rage it is ! " He had worked it out. "It’s an 
opposition." 

She followed, but at a distance. "That’s what I 
feel. Yet to w'hat ? " 

" Well, he thinks, you know, that Vve a life of my 
own. And T haven't ! " 

" You haven’t ? " She showed doubt, and jiej 
laugh confirmed it. "Oh, oh, oh ! " 

" No — not for myself. I seem to have a life only 
for other people." 
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''Ah for tlieni and with them! Just now for 
inst^ce Aiath ’* 

Well, with wiiom ? ” he asked Ixdure she had had 
time to say. 

His tone had tlic effect of making her hesitate and 
even, as he guessed, speak with a ilifference. Say 
with Miss Gostrey. What do you do for her ? " 

It reeilly made him wonder. " Nothing at iill ! " 
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Madamk de Vionnet, having meanwhile come in, 
was at present close to lliem, and Miss Barracc here- 
upon, instead of risking a n^joindi r, became again 
with a look that ineasnn cl her from top to too all men* 
long -handled appreciative tortoise-shell. She had 
struck our friend, from the first of lur ajipearing, as 
dressed for a great occasion, and sJie met still more 
than on either of the otliers tiui conception re- 
awakened in liim at thtiir garden-party, the idea of the 
femme du mondc in her habit as she lived. Her bare 
shoulders and arms were wliite and bt.*autiful ; the 
materials of her dress, a mixture, as he supjx^sed, of 
silk and crape, w'ere of a silvery grey so artfully com- 
I)osed as to give an imprt'ssion of warm splendour ; 
and round her neck she wore a collar of large old 
emeralds, the green note of which was more, dimly 
repeated, at other points of her apparel, in embroid- 
ery, in enamel, in satin, in substances and textures 
vaguely rich. Herhead, extremely fair and exquisitely 
festal, was like a happy fancy, a notion of the antique, 
on an old precious medal, some silver coin of the 
Renaissance ; while her slim lightness and brightness, 
her gaiety, her expression, her decision, contributed 
to an effect that might have been felt by a poet as half 
mythological and half conventional. He could hSvt; 
compared her to a goddess still partly engaged in a 
morning cloud, or to a sea-nymph waist^high in the 
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suinmer surge. Above all she suggested to him tlie 
refioxion tliat tlic femme du mondc- in tliese finest 
developments of the type— was» like Cleopatra in tlie 
play, indeed various and multifold. She had aspects, 
characters, days, nights — or had them at le;ist, 
showed them by a mysterious law of lier own, when 
in addition to evcrytliing she happt^ned also to be 
a woman ol genius. She was an obscure person, a 
muffled person one day, and a showy person, an un- 
cover^ person the next. He thought of Madanut de 
Vionnot to-night iis showy and nneover(‘d, though he 
felt the fornuila rough, lx*caust\ thanks to one of 
the short-cuts of genius, slu‘ had taken all his cate- 
gories by surjirise. Twice during dinner lu‘ had met 
Chad's eyes in a longish look ; hut tlKse eomniunica- 
tions had in trutli only stirred up again old ambiguities 
— -so little was it clear from lliem whetluT they wen; 
an appeal or an admonition. " You se(‘ how I’m 
fixed," was what tli(‘y appeared to convey ; y(‘t how 
he was fixed was i‘xactly what Strether didn't se(‘. 
However, perhaps lie should see now. 

" Ar' you capable of the ver>^ gri^at kindnes.s of 
going to relieve Newsome, for a few' nunules. of the 
rather cnishing R-sponsihility of Madame (iloriani, 
while I say a worI, if he’ll allmv iiu*, to Mr. Strether, 
of whom I’ve a question to ask ? Our host ought to 
talk a bit to tiiose other ladies, and Til conui back in 
a minute to your rescue.” She madc‘ this jnoposal to 
Miss Barrace as if her consciousness of a special duty 
had just flickered uj), but that lady's r(‘Cognition of 
Strether’s little start at it — as at a bc-trayal on the 
speaker's part of a domesticated state- wiis as mute 
as his own comment ; and after an instant, when their 
fellow guest had good-naturedly left tliern, he had been 
^Ven something else to think of. " Why has Maria 
90 suddenly gone ? Do you know ? " That was Uie 
question Madame de Vionnet had brought with her. 
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“ Till afraid IVe no reason to give you but the 
simple reason IVe luul from her in a nott‘ — tlie sudden 
obligation to join in tlie south a sick friend who has 
got worse." 

Ah tlien she has been writing you ? " 

" Not since she went — I had only a brief explana- 
tory word before she started. I w(*nt to see her/’ 
Strether explained — " it was the day after I called on 
you — but she was already on her way, and her con- 
cierge told me that in case of my coming I wets to be 
informcid had written to me. 1 found her note 
when 1 got home.’* 

Madame cle Viomiet listened with intt'n^st and with 
her eyes on Stretlier’s face ; them her (h'licately docor- 
at(‘d head had a small melanclioly nu^tion. " She 
didn’t write to me. I went to see Iut," she added, 
" almost immediate ly after I had ser n you, and as I 
assured her I would do wh<‘n I med her at (jloriaiii’s. 
She hadn't then told mo she was to lx* abs(‘nt, and 
I felt at ht'r door as if I undtTstood. She's absent 
— with all respect to her sick friend, though I know 
indeed she has plenty — so that 1 may not see her. 
She doesn’t want to meet me again. Well," sJie con- 
tinued with a beautiful conscious niildiu'ss, *' I liked 
and adrniriHl lier beyond every one in the old time, 
and slie knew it — perhaps that’s precisf‘ly what 
lias inafle her giv — and I daresay I havc'ii't lost her 
for ever." StretluT still said nothing; lie had a 
liorror, as lie n(»w thought of himself, of btiing in 
question between women — ^was in fact already quite 
enough on his way to that ; aiul there was, moreover, 
as it came to him. perceptibly, something behind these 
allusions and professions that, should he take it in, 
would square but ill with his present resolve to sim- 
plify. It was as if, for him, all the same, her softnSs^ 
and sadness were sincere. Ho felt that not less when 
she soon went on : " I’m extremely glad of her happi- 
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ness.” But it also left him mute — sharp and fine 
though the imjnitation it conveyed. What it con- 
veyed was that he was Maria (iostiey’s happint‘ss, and 
for the least little instant he had the impulse to chal- 
lenge the thought. He could have done so, however, 
only by saying “ What then do you sup])ose to be 
between us ? ” and lu' was wondrrfuHy glad a moment 
later not to have spoken. Ht‘ would latluT seian 
stupid any day than fatmais. and lie drew back as 
well, with a sinotlu red inward slindder, from the con- 
sideration of what women of highJy-ileveloj>e<l tyj)e 
in particular- -might think of each oth(‘r. Wliatever 
he had come out for fit' hatliTl vomc to go into tliaf ; 
so that h(‘ absolutely took up nothing his interlocutress 
had now h t drop. \'et, though lie had k(*})t away 
from lu'r for days, hail laid wholly on htustOf tlui 
burden of their meeting again, she liailn’t a gleam of 
irritation to show him. '* Well, about Jt ann<‘ now ? ” 
she sinilt'd — it had the gaiety with wliich she had 
originally come in. He felt it on the instant to re- 
present her motive and real tUTantl. But In* Jnul been 
schooling her of a truth to say rnueh in puiportion to 
his little. ” Do you maki* out that slit* has a senti- 
ment ? I mean bu* Mr. Nt'wsome.” 

Almost resentful, Strether roiild at last be prompt. 
” How can I niiike out such things ? ” 

She remained pt*rfectl\' gootl-natnn'd. " Ah but 
they're bt'aiitiful littli* tilings, aial you make out - 
don't preteml ! -everything in tin- worltl. Ilavtjn't 
you,” she asked, ” been talking with lier ? 

Yes, but not about Chad. At least not much.” 
“ Oh you don't require ‘ much ' ! ” sin* reassuringly 
declarc'd. But slu‘ imniediati'ly changed her ground. 
” I hopey^ou n^member your promise of the other flay.” 
* To ' save ' you, as y^ou ralh'd it ? ” 

I call it so still. You will ? ” slu; insisted. ” You 
haven’t reptmted ? ” 

I 
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He wondered. No— but IVe been thinking what 

I meant/' ^ 

She kept it up. " And not, a little, what I did ? " 

** No — that's not necessary. It will be enough if 
I know what I meant myself/' 

"And don't you know," she asked, " by this time ? " 

Again he had a pause. " I think you ought to 
leave it to me. But how long," he added, " do you 
give me ? " 

" It seems to me mucli more a quc'stion of how long 
you give me. Doesn't our friend here himself, at any 
rate," she went on, " perpetually make me present to 
you ? " 

" Not," Strother replied, " by ever speaking of you 
to me." 

" He nev^er does that ? " 

" Never." 

She considered, and, if the fact was disconcerting 
to luT, effectually concealed it. The next minute 
indeed she had recovered. "No, he wouldn't. But 
do you need that ? " 

Her emphasis was wonderful, and though his eyes 
had been wandt'ring he looked at her longer now. 
" I sec what you mean." 

" Of course you see what I mean." 

Her triumph was gentle, and she really had tones 
to make justice weep. " I’ve before me what he owes 
you." 

" Admit then that that's something," she said, yet 
still with the same discretion in her pride. 

He took in this note but went straight on. " You've 
made of him what I see, but what I don't see is how 
in the world you’ve done it." 

" All that’s another question ! " she smiled. " The 
point is of what use is your declining to know me wReli 
to know Mr. New'some — as you do me the honour 
to find him — is just to know me." 
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" X see/* he mused, still witli his eyes on her. “ I 
shoi^dn*t have met you to-night," 

She raised and dropped her linked hands. "It 
doesn't matter. If I tnist you wliy can’t you a little 
trust me too ? And why can't you also," she asked in 
another tone, " tnist yoursi lf ? " But she gave him 
no time to reply. Oh 1 shall be so easy for you ! 
And I'm glad at any rate you’ve seen niy child." 

" I’m glad too." he said ; " but she doi‘s you no 
good/* 

" No good ? " — Madame de Vionnet had a clear 
stare. " Why she’s an angel of liglit." 

"That’s pncisely the reason. lur alone. 

Don’t try to find out. 1 mean," hi‘ explained, “ about 
what you spoke to me of - th(‘ way she fei'ls." 

His companion wondered. " BeeauM‘ one really 
won’t ? '* 

" Well, because 1 ask you, rus a favour to myself, not 
to. She’s the most charming creatun^ I’ve ( Vt r setui. 
Therefore don’t touch lier. Don't know don't want 
to know'. And, rnon‘ov<T -yes -you /eew'/." 

It was an appeal, of a sud<lcn, and she* took it in. 
" As a favour to you ? " 

" Well — since you ask me." 

" Anything, everything you ask," she smiled. " I 
shan't know then- -never. Thank you," she added 
with peculiar gentleness as sin* turned away. 

The sound of it lingered with him, making him 
fairly feel as if he had been trij)ped up and had a fall. 
In the very act of arranging with her for/iis inde- 
pendence he had. under j>ressure from a particular 
perception, inconsistently, quite stujiiilly, committed 
himsedf, and, with her subtlety sensitive on the spot 
to an advantage, she had driven in by a singles word 
•a*little golden nail, tlie sharp intention of which lu* 
signally felt. He hadn't detachtd, lie had inon; 
closely connected himself, and his eyes, as he. con- 
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siden^cl with sonic intensity this circumstance, met 
another pair w’hich had just come within their rmige 
and wliich struck him as reflecting his sense of wliat 
he had done. He n^cognised them at the same 
moment as those of little Bilham, wlio had apparently 
drawn near on pur]>os(‘ to speak to him, and little 
Bilham wasn't, in the* eoiulitions, the person to wJiom 
his heart would be most dosed. They were seated 
together a minute later at the angle of th(' room 
oblifjuely o])j)osit(‘ the corner in wliich Oloriarfi was 
.still i‘ngag(‘(l with Jeanne de \’'ionnet. to whom at first 
an<l in sih'iice their attention had been bt'iievoleiitly 
given. “ I can’t see for iny life,” Strether had then 
observed, “how a young fellow of any sjiirit such 
a one as you for instani e — can be admitted to the 
sight of that young lady without b(‘ing hanl hit. Why 
don’t you go in, litth' Bilham ? ” He n‘menibered the 
tone into which he had been !)et rayed on tlie garden- 
bench at the soiil])tor’s recejition, and this might 
mak{‘ up for that by being much more tfu’ right sort of 
thing to sa\’ to a young man wortliy of any advice at 
all. “ Til (TO icould be some reason.” 

“ Some reason for what ? ” 

“ Wliy for hanging on here.” 

“ To offer niy liand and furliine to Mademoiselle 
de Vionnel ” 

“ Well,” Stredher ask('d, “ to what lovelier apjiari- 
tion could you offer them ? She's the sweetest little 
thing I've ever seen.” 

“ She's certainly immense. I mean she's the real 
thing. I believe the ]>alc pink petals arc folded up 
there for some wondrous efflorescence in time ; to 
open, that is, to some great golden sun. I'm unfor- 
tunately but a small farthing candle. What chance 
in such a field for a poor little painter-man ? ” * • 

“ Oh you're good enough,” Strether threw out. 

Certainly I'm good enough. W'c’re good enough, 
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I consider, nous autres, for anything. But slie’s too 
go<Jd. There's the difference. They wouldn't look 
at me." 

Strether. lounging on his divan and still charmed 
by the young girl, who^e eyes had consciously strayed 
to him, he fancied, with a vague smile— Strether, 
enjoying the whole occasion as with dormant pulses 
at last awake and in spite of new material thrust upon 
him, •thought over his companion’s words. " Whom 
do you mean by ’ they ’ ? Sho and her motluT ? " 

" Slie and her motlier. Ami she has a father too, 
w’ho, wliatever else he may be, certainly can’t 1)(‘ in- 
diffenait to the possibilitii-s she rejiivsents. Besides, 
there’s Chad." 

Strether was silt nt a little. " All but lie doesn’t 
care for her — not, I mean, it appi ars, after all, in 
the staise I'm speaking of. He’s not in lovt* with 
her." 

" No — hut he’s her best friend ; after Ina' inotlua*. 
He’s very fond of her. He has his ideas about what 
can be done for lu'r." 

" Well, it’s very strange ! " Sln‘tlu‘r presently re- 
mark(*d witli a sighing smse of fulness. 

“ Veiy strange indeed. Tlial's just tln' beauty of it . 
Isn’t it very niiicli tln' kind of brMiity yon had in 
mind," little Billiam wtait eni, " wln n you wrre* so 
wonderful and so inspiring to me the other day ? 
Didn't you adjure me. in accents 1 sindl in*V(;r forget, 
to see, wliile I've a chance, everything I l aii ? — and 
really to sec, for it must have been that only you 
meant. Well, you ^lId me no end of uoofl, and I'm 
doing my best. I do make it out a situation." 

" So do I ! " Strether wemt on aft(*r a moment, 
he had the n(‘xt minute an inconsequent qu< stion. 
" How comes Chad so mixefl np, anyway ? " 

" Ah. all, ah ! "—and little Jhlharn fell back on 
his cushions. 
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It reminded our friend of Miss Barrace, and he 
felt again the brush of his sense of moving in a nfaze 
of mystic closed allusions. Yet he kept hold of his 
thread. “ Of course I understand really ; only the 
general transformation makes me occasionally gasp. 
Chad with such a voice in the settlement of the future 
of a little countess — ^no,** he declared, “ it takes more 
time ! You say, moreover,’* he resumed^ ” that we’re 
inevitably, people like you and me, out of the running. 
The curious fact remains that Chad himself isn’t. 
The situation doesn't make for it, but in a different 
one he could have lier if he would." 

" Yes, ])ut thai’s only because he’s rich luid because 
there's a possibility of his IxMng richer. They won’t 
think of anything but a great name or a great fortune." 

" Well," said Strether, " he'll have no great fortune 
on these lines. He must stir his stumps." 

" Is that,” little Bilhain inquired, " what you were 
saying to Madame dc Vionnet ? " 

" No — I don’t say mucli to her. Of course, how- 
ever," Strether continued, " he can make sacrifices if 
he likes." 

Litlk^ Bilham had a pause. " Oh he's not keen for 
sacrifi(*es ; or think^, that is, possibly, that he has 
made enough.” 

" Well, it is virtuous," his companion observed 
witli some decision. 

" That’s exactly," the young man dropped after a 
moment, " what I mean.” 

It kept Strether himself silent a little. " I’ve made 
it out for myself," he then went on ; " I've really, 
within the last half-hour, goi hold of it. I under- 
stand it in short at last ; which at first — when you 
originally spoke to me — I didn’t. Nor when ChA(i 
originally spoke to me either." 

" Oh," said little Bilham, " I don’t think that at 
that time you believed me." 
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" Yes — I did ; and I believed Chad too. It would 
han^ been odious and unmannerly — as well ius quite 
perverse — if I hadn’t. What intciest have you in 
deceiving me ? *' 

The young man aist about. Wliat interest 
have / ? ” 

" Yes. Chad mighi have. But you ? I’ 

“ Ah, ah, all I ” little Bilhani exclaimed. 

It* might, on ropedition, as a mystification, liave 
irritated our friend a little ; bul lu‘ knew, once more, 
as wc have seen, where lui was. and his b(*ing proof 
against every’thing was only aiiotlier attestation that 
he meant to stay there. “ I couldn’t, without my 
own impression, realise. She's a tremoildoiisly clever 
brillhint cajiable woman, and with an extraordinary 
charm on top of it all — th(‘ charm wc; surely all of us 
this evening know what to think of. It isn’t every 
clever brilliant capable woman that has it. In fact it's 
rare with any woman. So tlien* you are,” Strether 
proceeded as if not for little Jhiham's ben(*fil alone. 
“ I understand what a relation with such a woman — 
what such a higli fine friendshij) -may lx*. It ean’t 
be vulgar or coarse, anyway — and tliat’s the^ point.” 

Yes, that’s tlu‘ point,” saitl little Bilham. “ It 
can't be vulgar or coarse*. And, bless us and save 
us, it isnil It's, upon my word, the very finest thing 
I ever .saw in my life, and the most distinguished.” 

Strether, from beside him ami leaning back with 
him as he leaned, dropped on him a momentary look 
which filled a short interval and of which he look no 
notice. He only gazed before him with intent parti- 
cipation. “ Of course what it has done for him,” 
Strether at all events presently i)iirsuc‘d, ” of course 
what it has done for him — ^that is as to h(m it has so 
* wonderfully worked — Isn't a thing I pretend to under- 
stand. I've to take it ;is I find it. There he is.” 

” There he is ! ” little Bilharn echoed. ” And it's 
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really and truly she. I don't understand either, even 
with my longer and closer opportunity. But Tm^ike 
you/' he added ; " I can admire and rejoice even when 
I'm a little in the dark. You sec I’ve watched it for 
some three years, and especiall}^ for this last. He 
wasn’t so bad before it as I seem to have made out 
that you think ” 

“ Oh I don’t tliink anything now ! " Strethcr im- 
patiently broke in : “ that is but w^hat I do Ijiink I 
I iiKMU tliat original4^ for her to have cared for 
him ” 

" There must have been stuff in him ? Oh yes, 
there w^as stuff indeed, and much more (d it than ever 
showed. T darc'^ay, at home. Still, you know," the 
young man in all fairness (hwadopefl, " there was nH>m 
for lu r, and that’s when' she came in. She saw her 
chan<'(‘ and took it. That's what strikes me as having 
bet'll so tine. Hut of course," he wound up, " he liked 
h('r first." 

" Naturally,’’ said Strother. 

" I mean that they first met somehow and some- 
where — 1 believe in sonu' American house — and 
she, without in tlie least then intc'uding it, madt' lier 
impression. Then with tiiiK' and opportunity he 
ni.ide his ; and after that she was as bad as hc‘." 

Strother vaguely took it up, " -As ‘ bad ’ ? 

" Siie began, that is, to care — to care very much. 
Alone, and in her horrid position, she found it, when 
once she had started, an interest. It wms, it is, an 
iiitere.st ; and it did — it contimu's to do— a lot for 
herself as well. So she still cares. She cares in 
fact," said little Bilhani thoughtfully, " more." 

Stn'thcr's theory that it was none of his business 
was somehow not damaged by the way ho took this. 
"More, you mean, than he?" On which his com-^ 
panion looktxl round at him, and now for an instant 
their eyi'S met. " More than he ? " he repeated. 
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Little Bilhani, for as long, hung fire. Will 3'ou 
never tell any one ? ** 

Strether thought. " Whom should I tell ? 

“ Wliy I supposed you n‘porletl regularly 

“ To people at homo ? " — Strether took him up. 
" Weil, I won't tell them this." 

The young man at last looked away. " Then she 
do{!S now care more than lie." 

" Qh ! " Strether oddly exclaimed. 

But his companion imim'diati'lv met il. " Haven't 
you after all had your impression of it ? riiat’s how 
you’ve got hold of him." 

" Ah but I haven't got hold of him ! " 

" Oil I sa}’ I " But it was all litth* Bilhani said. 

" It’s at any rate none of my business. 1 mean," 
Strether explained, " nothing (‘Ise than getting hold of 
him is." It a])jieared, however, to stiike him as Ids 
business to add : " 'I'lie faet n'liiains iie\ ca th(‘li'ss that 
she has saved him." 

Little Bilham just waited. " I thought that was 
what you were to do." 

But Strether had his answer ready. " I’m sjieaking 
— ill connexion witli Ikt -of his manners and morals, 
his charaettT and life. I'm spi'akmg of him as a jierson 
to (locd with and t.dk with and livi^ with - sjieaking of 
him as a sof’ial animal." 

" And isn't it as a social animal that yon also want 
him ? " 

" Certainly ; so that it'^ as if she had sav(;d him 
for us." • 

" It strikes you accordingly the n," the young man 
threw out, " as ftir you all to sav(‘ her ? " 

" Oh for us ' all ’ ! " Strether ( ould but laugh at 

that. It brought him back, bow^ev< r, to the point he 
^ad really wishc-fl to make. " 'Diey’vc! accejHed 
their situation — hard as it is. They're not free -at 
legist she's not ; but they take wdiat's left to them. 
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lt*s a friendship, of a beautiful sort ; and that*s what 
makes them so strong. They’re straight, they ieel ; 
and they keep each other up. It’s doubtless she, how- 
ever, who, as you yourself have hinted, feels it most." 

Little Bilham appciired to wonder what he had 
hinted. " Feels most that they're straight ? " 

" Well, feels that is. and the strength that comes 
from it. She keeps him up — she keei)s the whole 
thing up. When people arc able to it's fine. ^ She’s 
wonderful, wonderful, as Miss Barrace says ; and he 
is, in his wuy, too ; however, iis a mere man, he may 
sometimes rebel and not feci that he finds his account 
in it. She has simply given him an immense moral 
lift, and what that can explain is i>r(Kligious. That’s 
why I speak of it as a situation. It is one, if there 
ever was." And Slrelher, with his head hack and 
his eyes on the ci'ilmg, seemed to lose himself in the 
vision of it. 

His companion attended deepl 3 ^ " You state it 
much better than I could." 

" Oh you see it doesn’t concern you." 

Little Iblhain considered. " I thought you said 
just now that it doesn't concern you either." 

" Well, it doesn’t a bit as Madame de? Vionnet’s 
affair. But as we were again saying just now, w^hat 
did 1 come out for but to save him ? " 

" Yes — to remove him." 

" To save him by removal ; to win him over to 
himself thinking it best he shiill take up business — 
thinking lie must immediately do therefore what’s 
necessary to that end." 

" Well," said little Bilham after a moment, " you 
have won him over. Ho does think it best. He has 
within a day or tw’o again said to me as much." 

" And that," Strother asked, " is why you consider 
that he cares less than she " * 

" Cares less for her than she for him ? Yes, that's 
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one of the reasons. But other things too have given 
me the impression. A man, don’t you think ? ” little 
Bilham presently pursued, can*t, in such conditions, 
care so much as a woman. It takes different condi- 
tions to make him, and then perhaps he cares more. 
Chad," he wound up, " has his jx)ssiblc future before 
liim." 

" Are j'ou speaking of his business future ? " 

" N(j — on the contrary ; of tJie other, the future of 
what you so justly call their situation. M. de Vioiinet 
may live for ever." 

"So that they can't marry ? " 

The young man waited a moment. " Not being 
able to marry is all tliey ’ve witli any conhdenee to I(H)k 
forward to, A woman - a pailieuiai woman may 
stand that strain. But ean a man ? " he pnjpoundeil. 

Stretlu'r's answer was as promj)t as if he had 
already, for himself, worked it out. " Not without a 
very high ideid of conduct. But that’s just what we’re 
attributing to Chad. And how, for that matter," he 
mused, " does liis going to America tliminish tint ])ar- 
lirular strain ? Wouldn'l it seem ratlier to add to it ? " 
" Out of sight out of mind ! " his eomj>anion 
laughed. Then mc»re bravely : “ Wouldn't distance* 
lessen the torment ? But before Slretlu’r cc)uld 
reply, " The thing is, you see, Clnul ought to marry ! " 
he wound up. 

Streliier, for a little, appeared to think of it. " If 
you talk of torments you don't diminish mine ! " he 
then broke out. The next ineuneiit he was on his feet 
with a question. " He ought to marry whom ? " 
Liitlc Bilham rose incm* slowly. " W ell, some one 
he can — some thr)ronglily nice girl." 

Strether’s eyes, ;is they stood Kjgether, turned again 
to Jeanne. " Do you mean her ? " 

His friend made a sudden strange face. After 
being in love with her mother ? No." 
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" But isn't it exactly your idea that he isn't in love 
with her mother ? ** • 

His friend once more h,ad a pause. “ Well, he isn't 
at any rate in love with Jeanne." 

" I daresay not." 

" How can he be with any other woman ? " 

" Oh that I admit. But being in love isn't, you 
know, here " — little Bilham spoke in friendly reminder 
— " thought necessary, in strictness, for marriage." 

"And what torment — to call a torment — can 
there ever possibly be with a woman like that ? " As 
if from the interest of his own question Strether had 
gone on without hearing. "Is it for her to have 
turned a man out so wonderfully, too, only for some- 
body else ? " He appcsired to make a point of this, 
and little Bilham looked at him now. " When it's 
for each otluT that people give things up they don't 
miss them." Then he threw oJf as with an extrava- 
gance of which he wms conscious : " Let them face 
the futun* togetlicr ! " 

Liltl(' Billiam looked at him indeed. " You mean 
that after all he shouldn't go b*ick ? " 

" 1 mean that if he gives her u|v ! " 

" Yes ? " 

Well, he ought to be ashamed of Iiimself." But 
Strether spoke wdth a sound that might have passed 
for a laugh. 
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